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PREFACE 


T ipu Sultan has long been denied his right place in history. He has 
been depicted either as an ambitious despot engaged in self-aggran- 
disement or as an insignificant prince struggling hard to survive the 
onslaught of an imperial power or a rash adventurer who had no notion 
of the incompatability of his own strength with that of a mighty power. 
However, closer examination of his life and career would reveal that 
he was an imaginative and dynamic leader, who had a noble mission in 
life, and that was to prevent the foreigners from gaining control of the 
country. Although his domestic policy which aimed at making his 
State prosperous and progressive deserves great attention, the main 
significance of his rule lies in his external relations, which aimed at 
seeking the co-operation of both domestic and foreign powers for a 
concerted action against the English. Undoubtedly he failed in his 
efforts, but his failure would not minimize the importance of his policy. 
Long before the events of 1 857 when a spirited uprising attempted to 
throw the English out, and before the formation of the Indian National 
Congress which set the pace for the National Movement, Tipu struggled 
hard to rouse the consciousness of the Indians to the impending danger 
from the English. If history is philosophy in motion, and if history is 
not merely knowing and understanding the past, but also of completing 
what had been going on, then Tipu’s dream that this country should 
never rest content until, it regained what it had lost assumes added 
significance. From this point of view the present study may be useful 
as an effort to present Tipu in the correct perspective. 

This study was undertaken as long ago as 1949, thanks to the help 
received from the Government of Karnataka (then Government of 
Mysore) in the form of study leave to work for a Ph. D. Degree of 
Aligarh Muslim University. The author is indeed very grateful to his 
Supervisor, Professor Shaikh Abdur Rashid, for his consistent help and 
encouragement at every stage. He is equally grateful to Professor 
Muhammad Habib, who was mainly instrumental in inspiring and 
inviting him to Aligarh. He is specially indebted to Professor S. Nurul 
Hasan who had very kindly placed at his disposal Tipu’s correspon- 
dence with the Ottoman Court. Special thanks are due to Mr Syed 
Azam of the Department of History, University of Mysore, Mysore, for 
very kindly reading the proofs and to Mr K. Balasundara Gupta, 
Deputy Librarian (Retd.), Mysore University Undergraduate Library, 
Mysore, for preparing the Index. Finally, the author acknowledges 
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his debt of gratitude to Mr M. Sathyanarayana Rao and his brothers 
of Geetha Book House, Mysore, for undertaking the publication of 
this work. 

B. Sheik AH 

Mangalore University 
Mangalore 
January 26, 1982 



INTRODUCTION 


T ipu IS CERTAINLY a fascinating figure of Indian history. His short 
but stormy rule, was so eventful that every aspect of his policy could 
well form a subject of separate study. His encouragement of agriculture 
and industry, promotion of trade and commerce, administrative and 
military reforms, innovative measures in coinage and calendar, im- 
provements in moral and'material well-being of his people, building up 
of a strong navy and opening of trade factories in distant places, are all 
of great interest to any lover of history. But the most significant part 
of his work lies in Ifis relations with other powers, with the Marathas, 
the Nizam,^ the Mughals, the Afghans,- the Turks and the French, with 
whom he desired to build up intimate contact solely for the purpose of 
finding ways and means to eliminate the British from India. Despite 
the British victories over the other Indian rulers and the French, they 
had yet to face limitless difficulties in tlie South chiefly because of Hai- 
dar and Tipu. The English ^adjuever-been-confronted in India with a 
more resolute and fierce jcontender-than-Tipu, whose life-passion was to 
remove them from India. It was so much an obsession with him that 
even his dreams, which he recorded, were all nothing but bloody en- 
counters with the English. His embassies to distant places like Con- 
stantinople and Paris, his machinations in the courts of the Nizam and 
the Marathas, his invitations to Zama n Sl^ of Afghanistan to rescue 
the Mughals from the hands of the 'English, and his cordial relations 
with the French were all focussed on the single point of Iris confronta- 
tion with the English. In other words, t he cent rallheme working in his 
subconscious mind was that a n^^jolitical-development had taken 
place in the country.,land that had completely upset the traditional 
balance ^of^^g^r in the land, and unless that balance was restored, 
the national identity would be totally losd Lord Ac ton h as rightly 
said that history is nothing but “the unfolding story oTHuman freedom”, 
and when that freedom is gone, life would not be worth living. That 
was the spirit of Tipu’s thinking as indicated by his dict um that the life 
Tof a lion for a day was far better than the life of a jackal for a hundred 
wears. iTn order to preserve liberty and dignity, he was prepared to 
make any kind of sacrifice, not sparing even his own life. True to his 
maxim he never submitted himself to the authority of any foreign 
power, never deviated from his goal, and never compromised his princi- 
ple. He always preferred death to dishonour and died a hero’s death 
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fighting in a battle against the onslaught of the foreigners. Mjs line of 
thinking was diametrically opposite to lliat of his contemporary rulers 
who never hesitated to align themselves with the English against their 
own compatriots, not knowing that once Tipu was gone, it would be 
their own turn to be destroyed. Divide and rule was the set policy of 
the English, and the Indian Princes were very slow in catching this spirit 
of foreign rule. 

Unfortunately this essential aspect of Tipu's role in history has not 
been brought out with sufficient clarity. On the other hand, he has 
been misrepresented in dilTcrcnt ways, depending upon the fancy of the 
several historians. In order to understand why he has been a victim 
of misrepresentation, a brief recapitulation of Indian historiography 
may not be out of place here. With the establishment of British power 
in India historical writing has undergone a great change in our country. 
Those British soldiers, administrators and even the merchants who came 
to India took keen interest in writing history and produced an enormous 
number of works of a ‘politically didactic character'. Broadly speaking, 
the trend of thought was in two directions: one, conservative and the 
other, liberal; but the objective of both was just the same, namely, the 
perpetuation of British rule in India. It is undoubtedly true that the 
British rule in India witnessed enormous changes in almost every sector 
of Indian life. The socio-rcligious changes of the 19th century, the new 
ways of thinking and criticism, the introduction of large-scale trade 
and industry, the promotion of science and arts, and the vast changes 
in administi ativc, legal, political and social areas generated new ideas 
in India. But this is only one side of the story which is different from 
how the British built up their power, how they expanded their empire, 
how ruthlessly they suppressed everj' local power which resisted their 
expansion, how they damaged the Indian economy, its arts and crafts, 
how they distuibed the social balance and exploited the resources of 
the counti'y to their own advantage, and how they reduced the majority 
of the people to a baic subsistence level. A foreign power which was 
never assimilated into the mainstream of Indian life attempted to 
superimpose its own will to serve its own interests, causing a limitless 
number of wars in the country. Consequently, the Indian response to 
such a situation was entirely diflerent from what had been presented 
by the British historians of the earlier period. 

/ The British historians have depicted Tipu as “a monster pure and 
simple and tlicy have ransacked” the vocabulary of their language 
|to find vile epithets with which to condemn him. Wiiether it was Moore 
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or Beatson or Kirkpatrick or JWilks-or Bowring, all Tiave indulged in 
tlie same’HsiTof vilifying Tipu. Wilks,, in particular, lias depicted Tipu 
as a bloodthirsty tyrant andanarnbitious despot whose sole object was 
self-aggrandisement at the expense of his neighbours. The reasons for 
this hostile attitude on the part of the British is understandable. Apart 
from the ideological strand of various schools of thought, the English 
were sore on other scores as well. They were prejudiced against him 
because he was the most formidable rival, and an inveterate enemy, 
who stood in the way of British expansion in India. It was only after 
his death that Wellesley could cry “India is now ours.” Ever since the 
battle of Plassey the English had gonc-^n-building up their political 
power so steadily that they had acquired the aura of an invincible 
force in the country. When Tipu and Haidar had shattered tliis image, 
there was consternation in the English camp. Moreover, many of the 
atrocities which have been attributed to Tipu originated from those 
who had suffered defeats at liis hands, or who had been detained in 
his jails as prisoners of war. Again, Tipu_was_painted in the darkest 
colour so that the people of Karnataka might wipe off his memory 
and remain loyal to the old dynasty of Wodeyars which had come to 
power with British assistance. 

Excepting one or two, not many Indian scholars have cared to make 
any intensive study of Tipu, and those who have done have relied either 
on .English sources or English way of thinking. It is only Mohib ul 
Hasa n Khan who has made a serious study of Tipu, consulted all avail- 
ablcTecdrds and come out with an excellent work on the career and 
achievements of this fascinating figure, but his work too has sadly 
missed the most significant part of Tipu’s life, namely, his determined 
effort and the missionary zeal to resist the British power in India. The 
impression one gets by the study of M.H. Khan’s work is that Tipu’ 
wanted to remain in peace with the English, but they were not prepared 
to tolerate him, as he was not willing to accept their suzerainty. His 
entire standpoint is one in which Tipu has been indicated as an inno- 
cent prince struggling hard to retain his power and protect his interests 
against the aggressive designs of a more ambitious foreign rival, which 
was bent upon expansion at all costs. Unfortunately it is not diflScult 
in history to cull out only that evidence from the sources which suit a 
historian to prove his point. Consequently, if the British historians had 
attempted to highlight only those elements which served their purpose, 
M. H. Khan has emphasized only those aspects which prompted the 
English to take quick action against a power whose sworn policy was to 
eliminate them from the country. 
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The burden oftiiis work is to expose those salient Icaturcs ofTipu’s 
policy which have luirdly been noticed by any historian. This has of 
course been done with a careful examination of all known data and 
also.ofsomc that has not been utilized before. It is no doubt true that 
jibe English through their set pohc\ subsidiary system desired to crush 
The independence of every Indian ruler and to reduce him to the posi- 
: lion of either a pensioned Nawab or a Raja, but the role of Tipu was not 
1 merely to csaipc this humiliation and be a.n e.xccption to the general 
^^paltcm of political picture that was emerging at that time, but also to 
Take a bold venture and root out the cause of the trouble altogether. 
His was not the stand to protect his own interests, but a general and 
open declaration that the presence of the hnglish w as a source of threat 
to all Indian powers, that they should all first unite to remove them, 
and that no .sacrifice was too great to accomplish this objective. All 
his corrc.spondcncc either with the Ni/>am or the Marathas or with any 
other power is reflective of his agitated mood that no one need be self- 
complaisant of the dangerous political trend in the country. Perhaps he 
appears to be the only-, priny of th e 18th century' who left no stone 
unturned to w-arn the other Indian rulers that unless they reversed their 
short-sighted policy of aligning themselves with the English against 
their neighbours, and unless they identified the potential source of 
danger to the country', nemesis would overtake them all, sooner or later. 

When he failed to enlist the support of Indian powers, w ho refused 
to be sliaken from their deep slumber, he attempted to seek outside 
help. The English had built up their power by exploiting the weakness 
■of the Indians, by making one prince fight against the other, and by 
. Jning the Indian sepoys to stand firm in the battlefield. Shrewd 
vidiplomacy and political foresight had brought them rich dividends, 
for the British had won the Indian empire more with the help of the 
Indian blood than with the English valour., This aspect of the w’cstern 
policy of divide and rule had an echo in Tipu in his efforts to woo the 
French, who were the traditional allies of the Mysoreans. It is a moot 
point w'hether in seeking the French aid against the English he would 
have paved the way for French imperialism 'in India instead of the 
English, but it suited his logic that just as the English w'ere making the 
Indians fight against the Indians, he too should make the Europeans 
fight against the Europeans. There w'ere certain definite advantages in 
this policy, for the Indians would get a respite, both western powers 
would get exhausted, both w'ould seek Indian support, and in the con- 
fusion either of the two European powers w'ould be eliminated. If, by 
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somer chance, the English were to be overpowered, it would be much 
better, for, greater danger seemed to lurk from their side than from the 
French. Tipu was also aware that in the struggle for supremacy the 
Dutch had eliminated the Portuguese, and the English had eliminated 
the Dutch from India, but the English and the French were still present. 
The French were not as weak as the Portuguese or the Dutch, and the 
possibility still existed, despite the French defeat at Wandiwash, of 
reversing the direction of political trend, if concerted efforts were to be 
made through a powerful alliance of all the Indian powers with the 
French. It could also be surmised that Tipu might not have been igno- 
rant of what had happened in 1776 in the new world where, with French 
support, a dynamic leader had liberated the American colonics. The 
constant presence of a French party at his court, and the frequent visit 
of the French adventurers to his capital would surely have depicted to 
Tipu in glowing terms the French role in American War of Indepen- 
dence. That must have prompted Tipu to send his several embassies to 
France. It is again his misfortune that domestic conditions in India 
were far different from those that prevailed in the new world, and that 
tlie French position itself had steadily deteriorated on the eve of the 
French Revolution. Whereas the English had learnt a bitter lesson from 
the events of Anglo-American War, and were not prepared to take any 
more chances in India, the French did not draw proper conclusions 
from the same logic — that the surest way to distress the English in India, 
just as it was in America, ^yas to extend massive support to the natives 
in their struggle against the English, ffhe French policy in India, despite 
the pressing promptings frqm_XipiF^a?T3ne”^^''u timidity and 
weakness, but it cannot be said that they lacked opportunities. Hardly 
within a year or two after his ascension to power and until his last days,^ 
Tipu was constantly sending his embassies to France to drill into the 
ears of the authorities there that a golden chance was still available to 
the French to revive their influence in India, provided they took a firm 
decision, despatched enough troops to India and stood solidly behind 
Tipu. But all his pleadings proved abortive until Napoleon came to 
power, and it was he who realized that Tipu could be an effective instru-- 
ment to force the English out of India, and that was why Napoleon 
wrote to Tipu from Egypt in 1798 to wait until his arrival in India for 
a major revolution that might liberate the Indians from the English 
yoke. If Tipu had not been constantly in touch with the French, it 
could hardly be expected that Napoleon would have taken such a bold 
step as to assure Tipu to the effect that together they vvould attempt to 
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reduce tJie English. By the time this situation was brought about. 
namely. the French willingness for a closer alliance with Tipu. other 
factors conspired to shatter their dream. Napoleon himself was stopped 
from his advance towards the east by his defeat at Accre in Syria and 
Wellesley lost no time in drawing proper conclusions that in Tipu the 
English had the most challenging rival in India. When Tipu had been 
so much indoctrinated with French Revolutionary ideas as to declare 
himself “Citizen Tipu'\ start a Jacobin Club in his court, and plant a 
‘Republican" tree outside his palace, it is not difficult to suppose that he 
imagined it was within the range of possibilities to bring about a closer 
political alliance of the French and the Mysoreans in order to accomp- 
lish in India what had been accomplished in America. 

Both Napoleon and Tipu failed in their endeavour, but their failure 
need not minimize the importance of their grandiose schemes. In 
history it is not always the success that deserves notice but the presence 
of a new- idea which has the potentialitv’ of far-reaching consequences. 
Socrates failed in his efforts to orient the Greek youth to rational think- 
ing, and he had to drink the cup of hemlock, but his failure added extra 
lustre to his gloiy. for he would rather give up his life than his principle. 
Tipu’s policy should also be seen in the same light — that he went to the 
logical e.xtent of exerting his utmost, not sparing his own life, to achieve 
his goal, and yet he failed, because of factors over which he had no 
control. But his failure should not stand in the way of a clear under- 
standing of the implication of his policy. It is the lack of this correct 
appraisal of his policy by M. H. Khan that necessitated the present 
author to undertake a fresh study of the whole problem. 

Tipu"s dependence for the success of his policy was not entirely on 
the French. His efforts were concentrated on home front.as weff. The 
peninsular India to. the south of Narmada was dominated chiefiy by 
four powers — the Marathas, the Nizam, Tipu and the English . The 
position of the English in this region, from the military point of view, . 
was not as strong as their position in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. They 
had gained in the North the richest provinces with least resistance from 
the Indian powers — as if a rotten and ripe fruit. Eastern India, had-, 
fallen into their lap. But the Deccan and the South were entirely diffe- 
rent. The Maratha Empire in the mid-eighteenth century was at the 
zenith of its gloiy'. How powerful Haidar and Tipu w^ere could be 
indicated by the results of the First and Second Mysore Wars, wffien the 
British prestige was dragged into mud. Vrith all the weaknesses of the 
Nizam, he was not as helpless as Shah Alam, the Mughal Emperor or 



Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab Vazier of Oudli. The influence of the 
French in the South had not completely disappeared. Consequently, 
tlie British had yet to go a long way before they could consolidate tlicir 
power in the South. Moreover, the political position, despite the 
de facto power of the English in Madras, was not so stable here as in 
Bengal, because of the presence of the Nawab of Arcot, Muhammad Ali, 
who was more a nuisance to the English than help. Until the death of 
Peshwa Madhava Rao I, the Maratha supremacy in the South was so 
efleclive that he was the unacknowledged overlord of the entire region. 
This being the political picture, Tipu thought that there still existed the 
possibility of overpowering the English, despite their inexhaustible 
resources from Bengal and regular military supplies from England, 
provided all the Indian powers joined hands. There was such a delicate 
political balance in the South that not even an alliance of two powers 
among the four — the Marathas, the Nizam, the English and Tipu — 
would be in a position to overpower the third. It required the combi- 
nation of three powers to eflccUvcly reduce the power of tire fourth. 
That was what happened in the First, Second and Third Mysore Wars. 
In the First Mysore War. the English, the Marathas and the Nizam 
joined against Haidar and if only Haidar had not isolated the English 
by disengaging the Marathas and the Nizam from the confederacy, he 
would not have gained his brilliant victory that resulted in his dictation 
of terms to the English in the Treaty of Madras. If all the three Indian 
powers, the Marathas, the Nizam and Haidar — and later Tipu — had 
not joined against the English, that wonderful situation could not have 
been brought about in the Second Mysore War whereby Sir Hector 
Munro, the hero of the Battle of Buxar, was forced to throw all his guns 
into the tank of Conjeevaram and take shelter in the fort of Madras. 
Likewise, in the Third Mysore War, if the English, the Marathas and 
the Nizam had not joined in a powerful confederacy against Tipu, Tipu 
would not have lost half of his kingdom and surrendered two of his sons 
as hostages. 

Tipu was conscious of this power balance and tried his utmost to 
win over the Nizam and the Marathas to his side. But s uch was the 
short-sighted-policy of both the Marathas and the Nizam tliat in three 
of the four Mysore Wars the Nizam joined in a hostile alliance with the 
English against Tipu, and the Marathas joined in two of them. It was 
only in the Secon d Mysor e War, when the very existence of the Mara- 
thas as an independent power was at stake, as the Bombay Presidency 
had successfully conspired with Raghuba to reduce them completely, 
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that they joined hands with Mysore. But even in that war, in the midst 
of Haidar's victory, they sadly let him down and concluded a separate 
treaty at Salbai. But the most devastating clTcct of their alliance with 
the English was in the Third Mysore War, when with their as well as 
the Ni?,am's active support, Cornwallis had to struggle for more than 
two years to harass Tinu, and ii was only on Februarv' 6, 1792 in a sur- 
prise night attack, that Cornwallis was able stealthily to enter the island 
of Srirangapatna. If only the Maratluis had not joined the English 
in the Third Mysore War , or if they had joined Tipu against the English 
in the Fourth Mysore War, neit'ierTipu would have lost his power, nor 
Baji Rao II would have been compelled to adopt the suicidal policy of 
driving the last naif jn the Maraiha..,coFin. But Tipu could not be 
blamed for not taking tn'e'heccssary steps to prevent this situation, nor 
for failure in warning the otirer powers of the impending tragedy. Nana 
Fadnavis became conscious of ti\e fact, but it was too late. Only after 
Tipu's de,uh he cried, ‘Tipu is gone; our. turn .will come next’. Pro- 
phetically, it surely did. 

The Nizam's role in liistor;. is pai'ictic. If ever there was a prince 
whose ambition was in inverse rvitio to his strength, it was the Nizam. 
He gained power through treachery ar-.d sustained that power through 
unscrupulous means such as first joining the English in 1766 against 
Haidar, then joining Haidar against the English and later, joining 
again with the English to wii’ndraw from the war. His role in the Second 
Mysore War was still more tragic. With all his tall talk to throw' the 
English into the sea. he did not move a single soldier in 1780 against 
the English. On the other hand, a simple letter from Warren Hastings 
that they would not annex Guntur was enough to disengage him from 
the alliance. His confederacy with the English both in the Third and the 
Fourth Mysore Wars exhibits the limits of his policy of self-interest, 
and self-aggrandisement which blinded him to any other consideration 
except his own self-advancement. Tipu did not miss a single occasion 
to win him over to his side, extended his hand of co-operation, pleaded 
with him that the larger interests of the country required that the Indians 
should stand united and even offered to enter into matrimonial alliance 
with the Nizam's family — all with tire intention of forging concerted 
action against tire English, but such was fne short-sighted policy of the 
Nizam, and so effective was the British diplomacy that Tipu could 
bleak no ice with him. /It is significant to note that the Nizam wns the 
first victim of Wellesley's policy of Subsidiary' Al'iiances which 
esta.blished British paramountcy over Indian rulers: The prince who 



had always stood with the English was the first to be punished, but he 
was so insensitive to self-respect that he was hardly aware of his own 
degradation. Although the Nizam’s dynasty survived the English 
power in India, it looked as if Tipu’s dictum thatJi.Uvas -far better to 
live like a lion for a day than' to live like a forTor a ^hundred years’ 
was meant exclusively for the Nizam. 

If the French, the Marathas and the Nizam could not be persuaded 
to agree to Tipu’s way of thinking, the avenues were still open to him to 
explore other possibilities. That was the reason why Tipu sent liis 
embassies to Turkey and later contacted Zaman Shah of Afghanistan. 
Owing to the Russian ambition to enter into the warm waters of Medi- 
terranean, Turkey was so much alarmed that it could hardly alienate 
the sympathy of Great Britain, whose ambassador successfully dis- 
suaded the Turkish Sultan not to have anything to do with Tipu. But 
Tipu’s efforts bore more fruitful results in respect of Zaman Shah, who 
actually advanced as far as Lahore, only to beat a hasty retreat; thanks 
again to the superior British diplomacy which brought about a rear 
action on Afghanistan by coaxing the Persian ruler, Baba Khan, to 
invade Zaman Shah’s territory. Tipu’s design was shattered just at the 
time when it seemed to mature, proving Spengler’s view that in the 
s, ascendency phase, all forces work to the advantage of the winning side. 

In short, Tipu did all he could to resist the British expansion and, 
if possible, to eliminate them altogether from the country. His reign 
began with war against the English and ended in war against them. The 
keynote of his policy was to pool all his resources for a confrontation 
with them, as also to enlist the support of as many indigenous and fore- 
ign powers as possible. It could well be asked why he failed despite his 
best efforts. It was because the other Indian powers failed to realize 
the implication of British imperialism and regarded the English as 
merely one more pawn on the political chess-board of India. It was 
Tipu alone who saw them in a different light, but such was the shrewd 
and skilful diplomacy of the British that they were always successful 
in isolating Tipu. Apart from the political and military support of the 
Marathas and the Nizam, the English commanded the limitless resour- 
ces of, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa together with those of Madras and 
Bombay. The keen interest of the British Parliament in Indian politics 
after the Pitt’s India Act, the cessation of hostilities in the New World, 
the domestic confusion in France on the eve of the Revolution, the 
disunity among the Indian powers, the superior military strength of the 
East India Company with regular reinforcements from the King’s 
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TIPU SULTAN 

A Study in Diplomacy and Confrontation 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

T he second hale or the cightccnlli century witnessed unique 
events in the history of India. It was a period of great confusion 
as a result of a clash of three powers in the sub-continent, tluTMug- 
hals who were on the decline, the Marathas who had reached the 
zenith of their power, and the Europeans who were just rising to great 
political authority. This clash of interests oflcrcd a fine opportunity 
to ambitious persons to rise quickly to the highest point of power, 
and play an important role in the politics of the period. Ali Vardi 
Khan in Bengal, Shuja-ud-daula in Oudh, the Nizam in Hyderabad, 
Nana Phadnavis in Poona, Mahadaji Sindhia in Gwalior, and Haidar 
Ali and Tipu Sultan in Mysore appeared on the Indian scene, and 
played a dominant role until the superior western diplomacy and 
military strength reduced them all,’ one by one. Among all the Indian 
princes of the time, Haidar and Tipu were perhaps the most formidable 
foes of the British. They had elevated the small state of Mysore to 
the rank of an important power, and brought it into contact with the 
bigger world. Their regimes began with wars against the English and 
ended in wars against them. From 1752, when Haidar first fought 
against the English, to 1799, when ’Wellesley destroyed Tipu, Mysore 
had beeome “the terror of Leadenhall Street,” the headquarters of 
the East India Company in London.^ Under Haidar’s leadership 
the Mysore army “proved a schoo l of m ilitary- science to Indoostan,” 
The dread of a European army wrought no magic spell on him, Alexan- 
der l^w;,Jhe contemporary historian, writes, “We were alarmed,. as if 
his horses had wing^ to fly overpur walls.”“ Tipu went a step further, 
and made it the passion and goal of his life that the British should be 
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TemoA'ed from the collnl^3^ / For this purpose he huill up d ose eontacts 
■'A'ith the outside world, aud used all his raeaus, capacitv .and power, 
not excluding even his life. The central significance of his nolicv lies 
in his strong opposition to ihe British in India. Before we pass on 
to the details of his policy', it seems necessar}' to liave in view the his- 
torical baclcground that pushed the several actors on to the stage. 

lyl3'sore was a small state in a far-on" comer of India, .av.av' from 
Delhi, which A^'as the centre of great political acth’hies In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The fall cf the two Idngdoms of 
Bijapur and Golconda in 1686 and 1687 respectlveh' extended the 
Mughal frontiers to the borders of Mvsore. A new pro^'mce v\as 
created in this region v.ith Sira as the capital and Oashn TChan as its 
first governor. The area technically' remained a possession of the 
Mughals until 1757, although effective control had passed on to the 
local Hawabs ^^’ho mereh' acknowledged the titular headship of Delhi 
Tifitn the rise of Haidar All to power in 1760, thepohtics of Soufn India 
tmderv.'ent a dramatic change. ..lust a vear later, .in 1761, the Marathas 
were defeated in the Third Battle of Panipat, and thev started talmig 
Iteen interest in the afi'airs of the south. It vas but natural that they 
should desire to tnalte good in the south what they had lost in the 
north. Fortunatelv. thev found in their Peshv.a, Madhava B-BD I, a 
dymamic leaden both in diplomacv’ and in ntuitart' prowess. Conse- 
quentlv, Mt'sore became the proverbiai plat'ground of their milharv’ 
exploits. The vthole of South India tms much disuirbed by' their 
periodic invasions, v'hich frequently altered the boundaries of states 
Mysore in particular was exposed to these changes. Tw'o mctoxs 
were the chief motb'ations of the Maratha incursions, one, their set 
policy to plunder, and the other, their desire to chech Haidar's growing 
pow'er. Tobert Orme observes, '“Like the French Idngs during the 
Horman Incursions, the My'soreans every lime they buy' the Tetreai 
of the Morattoes who are notv Hormans of India, only' pay' them to 
return.”" The English too were aware of the Maratha threat to their 
possessions in the south, but they adopted the crafb,' polity of making 
one Indian pov/er defeat .another. They desired that Haidar should 
fi^t their battles, a shrew'd polic)' tvhich would ultimately serve the 
British .interests, w'hether the defeated parry was Haidar or the 
Marathas. 

Besides the role of the Marathas, a. few other factors must be borne 
in mind in analysing .the policies of the several pow'ers. The firsi w'as 
the strategic situation of My'sore, the pivotal point in the pow'er politics 
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of the time. It was so situated that all the southern states — the Mara-f 
thas, the Nizg. m and th^Eirglish — wanted it to exi st„as„an.iiidependeritl 
power.. The -English did not want the Marathas to conquer Mysore' 
lest their own possessions in the south should become the next target 
of Maratha attack. Likewise, the Marathas were anxious that Mysore 
should remain a buffer state, or else the English would be present on 
their own southern frontiers also. The Nizam of Hyderabad, who claim- 
ed legal suzerainty over Mysore, did not wish that Mysore should slip 
either into English or Maratha hands. All this helped Haidar not 
only to preserve the integrity of Mysore but also to extend its frontiers, 
by playing one power against another. The affairs of these powers 
were themselves in confusion, which further helped him to extend his 
influence over the smaller principalities that surrounded Mysore. 
These fell an easy prey to him, as he had, to a certain extent, adopted 
European methods of v/arfare. 

Secondly, Mysore’s good relations with the French had very far- 
reaching impact on the politics of the time. The French were the 
first to start the game of converting a commercial company into a politi- 
cal .power, and it was the south that first attracted their attention. 
Dupleix was the pioneer who brought India within the sphere of Euro- 
pean politics. His policy was to intervene in the disputes of the Indian 
powers and to sell mercenaries to them in return for political conces- 
sions. By this method he extended French influence over the greater 
part of South India. Dodweli-says that the system established by 
Dupleix was rather the result of circumstances than the fruit of the 
political situation.'* ^The superiority of European methods of warfare, 
and Dupleix’s own personal abilities brought sweeping success to the 
French. But their glory v'as short-lived. Dupleix had not expected 
that the English would oppose him so fiercely or so consistently. The 
French sowed the seeds, and the English reaped the harvest. The 
English followed the example of the French and removed one by one 
all their European and Indian rivals. By the close of the eighteenth 
century Clive, Lawrence, Hastings and Wellesley made the Company 
a dominant power in India. 

In the conflict between the French and the English for the mastery 
of the South, Haidar played a dominant part ever since the Carnatic 
Wars of 1750-55. Till the end of 1752 Mysore was an ally of the 
English, but from that time onwards it fought on the opposite side.: 
This change was brought about by the failure of Muhammad Ali, the; 
Nawab of Carnatic, to fulfil his promise of ceding Trichi nopoly to the 
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who would help him in his design. He first tried the English, but 
found them wanting in will to support him. They had stopped the 
supply of even a few paltry arms to him from Bombay. Whether the 
French in India would have been dificrent from the English so far as 
Mysore was concerned cannot be known because no occasion arose to 
test their policy. But, in his relations with the French, Haidar oilers 
us ample evidence to infer that he was neither firmly attached to them, 
nor interested in the increase of their power. His policy towa rds the 
Eurqi^ans had broadly three aspects: to keep them as a check upon 
one another, to obtain military supplies from them, and to secure 
their aid in times of need. He was'iicithcr the favourite nor the foe 
of any, of them. The I'rench. the Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
English should all exist, according to his policy, side by side and scr\'c 
his purpose of advancing Ills" own” inicfc.v[sr”' He was not interested 
in causing or promoting conflict among tlic European powers, unless 
he was sure that he would gain by aligning himself on any side. When 
he did participate in the war of 1780 it was to serx'e his own interests 
and not those of the French. But the policy of Tipu, so far as the 
Europeans were conccrned.^wasjdifTercnb-fpom-that'-of Haidar. If the 
English had honoured their treaty obligations, and had supplied him 
arms in peace time and military aid in war-like situations, Haidar 
would have remained as friendly with the English as with the French. 
But Tipu was the sworn enemy of the English, who would never make 
any compromise with them. He never entertained any illusions about 
the danger likely to be caused to Indian sovereignty through British 
expansion. Haidar desired to make use of the Europeans for his own 
purpose, but Tipu desired to destroy the English power in order to . 
enhance his own. Haidar had been almost bred in a European camp, 
admired their system of government, and borrowed much from it, 
Tipu was quite unlike his father and introduced-his own changes in 
every department. 

Thirdly, Haidars rise to power was a factor of great importance in ^ 
the history of South India. He was the son of a soldier of fortune. 
He possessed the privilege of neither birth nor wealth. With difiiculty 
he managed to enter into the service of Nanjaraj, the Mysore minister, 
but very soon he earned so much esteem from his master that “neither 
in business nor in pleasure did Nandi Raj ever separate himself from' 
him.”® Haidar first witnessed European warfare at Trichinopoly in 
the Carnatic wars, in which Nanjaraj participated first on the English 
side and then on the French side. This participation so much exhausted 
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death of Madhava Rao I proved to be more disastrous to the Marathas 
than even^tlie-debacle-at Panipatin 1761 r Their affairs after 1772 
fell into great disorder. Internecine warfare in their dominions and 
the confusion at Poona offered a golden opportunity to their rivals to 
consolidate their power. Haidar took full advantage of the situation 
and seized quite a few of the Maratha districts in the Krishna region. 
When, the follies of the Bombay Government further worried the 
Marathas and threatened their very existence, Haidar proved to be 
more far-sighted./ He forgot all the humiliations he had suffered at 
the hands of Madhava Rao, and rushed to the help of the Marathas 
in the hour of their need. A powerful confederacy of the Indian 
powers was formed in 1780 such as had never been seen either before 
or was never to be seen later, in which almost all the Indian powers 
solemnly joined to remove the English from India. It was agreed 
that Haidar should invade the Carnatic and eliminate the English from 
Madras. The Nizam was to seize the Northern Sarkars. Madhaji 
Bhosle was to attack the English possessions of Bengal and Bihar. 
Madhaji Sindhia and Nana Phadnavis were to fall on Bombay and 
expel the English from there. Thus a concerted plan was formed to 
distress the English in all the three presidencies. But in the imple- 
mentation of the plan none was more successful or consistent than 
Haidar. He carried fire and sword into the English territories in the 
Carnatic and inflicted such severe blows even on Sir Hector Munro, 
the hero of the battle of Buxar — where three important powers of India, 
namely Shah Alam, the Mughal Emperor, Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab 
of Oudh, and Mir Khasim of Bengal, had arrayed their forces against 
the English — that Munro was compelled to throw his guns into the 
Conjeevaram tank and seek refuge v/ithin the Fort of St. George. 
Baillie’s army was completely routed and the English faced the worst 
disaster of their career in India. While so brilliant was the perfor- 
mance of Haidar in the south, his allies fared miserably in the north. 
With all the bragging of the Nizam to exterminate the English from 
India, he did not move a single soldier from Hyderabad. A few lines 
from Warren Hastings assuring him that the English had no desire to 
take Guntur froni him were enough to cool his ardour. Madhaji 
Bhosle, likewise, failed to attack Bengal and Bihar nnd played into the 
hands of Warren Hastings who, with great, shrewdness, disengaged 
him from the confederacy on the false assurance that the English would 
support his bid for the Peshwaship. A treaty of alliance was actually 
concluded between the English and Bhosle bv which Chimnaii. the snn 
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of Madhaji Bhosle. was to join the'Englisli with ZOOO horses against 
Haidar. The perfonriance of Hana and Sindhia, if not so disaraceful. 
■v^’a5 no more helpful A single discomfiture in the battlefield at the 
hands of General Goddard compelled Sindhia not only to sue for 
peace but also to join him in the attempt to persuade Haidar to end 
the t^'ar. When Haidar w'as found unveiling to toe the Maratha line 
for a compromise with the English. Sindhia became a partner in an 
ofiensive alliance with the English against M 3 'sore.® 

Thus the hiaratha policy in the latter half of the -eighteenth centm^^ 
^^’as to harass IvlrTbfe as far as they could. Prior to 1 772^ not a year 
passed perhaps, when they did not earn’ on their depradations in the 
fertile areas of hlysore, and when they did not squeeze the rich treasury 
of Mysore. After 1772, when the Maratha affairs themselves fell into 
confusion and nhen their ovn existence as an independent power at 
Poona was at stahe because of the machinations of the Bombay^ 
Gox'emment, the hlarathas, in their D%vn interests, joined hands with 
Haidar to avert the catastrophe. But the moment the storm seemed 
to blow over, they' rm'esrted to their earlier policy' of strained relations 
with hTy'sore. It is true that Haidar too had offended them by seizing 
their territories after 1772, when their affairs had fallen into great 
confusion. It must be remembered that in the pow’er politics of the 
period no principles w'ere regarded as sacred other than those of 
sheer self-interest. But the difference betw’een the policies of the 
Mnratbas and Haidar was that the former were willing to go to any 
length in harassing the latter. They' w'ere not reluctant even to 
join hands with the English in an offensive alliance against Miysore. 
But Haidar drew a line somew'here, beyond wiiich he would not 
go, and ne-^'er wished to align himself with a foreign power to 
trouble an Indian pow'er. He undoubtedly' aspired to unify the whole 
of South India under his own rule, but he did not like to adopt any 
policy which w'ould help ibe English to consolidate further their politi- 
cal authority' in India. In short, while the hlarathas never hesitated 
even to play into English hands in order to promote their own interests, 
Haidar realized the danger of riving any quarter lo the English, as his 
ow'n experience in dealing with them was very' bitter. 

The English East India Company' w'as y'et another powerful force 
in the polirics of the period. Since the Battle of PJassey the English 
had 5 teadi]y strengthened and consolidated their position in India. 
Their political shrew'dness, militarj' strategy; superior arms, new' techni- 
ques of fighting, the able generals they had and the x-ast economic 
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resources they obtained after the revolution in Bengal enabled them 
to play a dominant part in the affairs of the south, and to gain the 
reputation of an invincible power. An army cither- under Lawrence 
or Clive “made Hindoostan, nay some of the powers of Europe, tremble 
at the bare recital of its victories.”^" Like the ancient Romans the 
British in India refused to recognise their neighbours as equals, and 
were desirous of keeping their dominions “as a chain of protectorates 
and buffer states.”^^ They were slowly building up their system of 
subsidiary alliances, by which an Indian power cither acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Company or paid a high price for its contumacy. 
The first victim of this policy in the south was Muhammad Ali, the 
Nawab of Carnatic, who was chiefly instrumental in providing the 
English an opportunity to be a major power in the south. It was Muham 
mmad Ali's breach of promise in failng to surrender Trichinopoly to 
Mysore that proved to be the seed of all later troubles between the 
English and Haidar. The complicated and delicate relations of the 
English with Muammad Ali formed an important factor that innuen- 
ced their policy towards Mysore. The Nawab was an ally of tlie 
Company, as also of the British Crown in theory, but in practice it was 
not his will that prevailed. Three factors curtailed his power. First, 
the defence of his territory was in the hands of the English, to whom he 
paid 400,000 pagodas a year for 10 battalions, out of tlic total Madras 
army of 21 battalions, and all his forts were garrisoned by their troops.^“ 
Secondly, he had ceded them jagirs in 1763 and 1765, yielding an annual 
revenue of 400,494 pagodas.^^ Thirdly, he owed large debts both to 
the Company and to certain Englishmen. By 1780 these debts had 
increased to £ 3,340,000.^^ He had incurred them in order to meet the 
expenses of war,- of ambitious schemes, and of his own pomp and 
luxury. In addition to direct military actions, the Europeans adopted 
one more method to subjugate orientals, namely the advancement of 
easy loans to eastern rulers until these loans reached a phenomenal 
figure. When the rulers were no longer in a position to clear these 
debts, the Europeans would demand the surrender of their territories. 
This was how the acquisition of the Suez Canal and the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt took place at a later date, and the English became the 
supreme masters of Madras. As early as 1767, John Pybus, John 
Call and James Bourehier, were trustees of the Nawab’s creditors, 
to whom he had assigned 15 districts with an annual value of 
£ 320,000.^® The- Nawab’s debts had become the subject of scanda- 
lous stories indicating a general degradation in the morals and policies 



Oi tlTS Indian princes. During’ the Second M'^'sore V'fs.t. Lord M 2 .c 2 .rt- 
ney. the Governor of Madras, obtained the forfeitcre of all the donrf- 
nions of the Nawab to'^^’ards the huge amount due from him. 

i he Vv rong policies of Muhammad Air vvem evident in other matters 
as vveiL He was an exceedingly incompetent but ambftious man. 
How ambitious he ivas can he seen from the fact that, after the fan of 
Straj-ud-daula in BengaL the Nawab wrote to Clive. ‘*Ey the favour 
of God and your bravery I hope to get possession of BengaL”^^ Though 
he was disappointed in this expectation, he indulged in simifer grandiose 
schemes. He fondly hoped to obtain the subedcrn of the Deccan. 
the Northern Sarkars of the Nizam, and the conquest of the whole 


of Mysore. So amibitious a man could hardly resist the temptation 
of pushing the frontiers of the Carnatic towards Mysore, partfcularly 
when he comimanded the support of the English, whose milrtary 
might was decisively superior to that of any othernatrvc power. 3Tare- 
over^lHardar had extended his frontiers at the cost of the Nawab. and 
had consistently fought against hum ever since the Carnatic Vfars of 
1752-55. Therefore, hardly a year passed v/hen the Nawab did not 
put pressure on the English to reduce Haidar. The Nawab 's sst policy 
was somehow to involve the English on the side of the Mzmthas against 


Haidar. There was bitter rivalry' between the Nawab and Haidar, and 


the Naw-ab was chafing under the frustration that the English did not 
seize the oppcrtunitv of frequent Maratha attacks on JTysore to 
crush Haidar., Haidar too was ambitious: but for the English support 
to the Nawab, Haidar would have extended his territory upto Tinneveliy 
and Madurai- But there was some dilierence between the ambitions 


of these two chiefs. V/Tereas the Nawab dreamt impracticable schemes, 
such as rnfiuencrng oScfal circles in England to free him from his 
dependence on the Company, to borrow/ huge amounts from the 
Ccmpanye ser/ants to indulge in his ov/n pomp and lux-uiy', to rc-cuce 
Tanjore and to conquer Mysore, Haidars amfritions manifested them- 
selves in more practicable ways and exhibited greater consciousness 


of his ow/n iimitations. 


Thus the Naw-ab of Carnatic was the 
the relations of the English with Haidar. 
the English were not the supreme masters 
in this presidency wus diiierent from wh 


most disturbing element in 
Until the time of Wellesle;/ 
in Madras, and their status 
at it was in BengaL Their 


relations with the Uaw-afa were delicate and comphcated. 1 ne Nav 


commanded the entire lesources of the Carnatic, wfr 
charee of if^ defence. Ahhough, in theory, the Nawab 
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were independent of each oilier, they were not so in practice. Tlie 
Nawab depended on their help for the defence of his territories, and 
they depended on his resources to defray the expenses of the army. 
As the Nawab was not well disposed towards Haidar, he always stood 
in the way of any reconciliation between Haidar and the English. 
During Madhava Rao's third invasion of Mysore the Nawab openly 
declared, on the one hand, that he would not give the English even a 
rupee if they seemed inclined to help Haidar, although the English 
were bound by the Treaty of Madras of 1769 to go to his help in such a 
contingency. On the other hand, he tried his utmost to bring about 
Haidar's downfall by inducing the English to join the Marathas and 
crush him once for all.^'’^ The English and the Nawab never agreed 
on their policy towards Mysore. The English advocated a moderate 
policy so that Haidar could remain a check against Maratha expansion, 
but the Nawab was for a firm, inflexible policy towards him. He was 
satisfied with nothing less than the total destruction of Haidar. There 
existed bitter rivalry among the four Indian powers of the south, the 
Marathas, the Nizam, the Nawab and Haidar. Each one of these 
was anxious to reduce the others but no one was strong enough to do 
so single-handed. Therefore, each sought the support of another 
against the third. The Marathas wanted the Nawab to join them 
against Haidar, f The Nawab was willing to comply with their demand 
lest his refusal should result in the Maratha attack on the Carnatic. 
The English remained silent ..spectators watching the game of one 
Indian power engaged in mortal conflict with another Indian power. 
They did' not want, for two reasons, to interfere in these disputes. 
First, if they did so, the balance of power in the south would be upset, 
and the Maratha power v/ould be enhanced to a dangerous degree. 
Secondly, remaining neutral would serve their interests better, for the 
exhaustion of either party would be to their advantage in the long run. 
This difference between the English and the Nawab created great con- 
fusion in the Carnatic. The Nawab could neither deny nor grant aid 
to the Marathas against Haidar, yet the fact that he had been consis- 
tently urging the English to join hands with the Marathas embittered 
his relations with Haidar. 

The caus^f-the-miutual-rivalry between the Nawab and Haidar ’ 
was the ambition of both. Haidar’s successes made the Nawab more i 
miserable than. ever. His sense of inferiority and his dependence on 
the English made him resort to intrigues. Haidar, \vho kept himself 
informed of all developments at Madras, grew more and more hostile 
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towards the Nawab. The intensity of the rivaliy' that existed between 
these two can be inferred from what Bourchier wrote to Falk, speakina 
about Haidar's demand for the release of Chanda's family, ‘k.. the 
Nawab would sooner lose his life than make the concession Hyder 
wants to exact from him."^^ It must be remembered that Chanda 
Sahib was none other than the Nawab's own brother-in-law, whose 
family was languishing in jails, and Haidar was keen on releasing th em , 
particularly when in 1769, he stood victorious at the very gates of 
Madras. The treatment given to Chanda Sahib speaks not only of 
the Nawab's vanity but also of his hard-heartedness. Haidar's character 
clearly appears in a different light. Despite his rivalry with the 
Nawab, Haidar sought an interview with him after the Madras treaty 
of 1769, sent his vakib to him 'm 1773, oftered to settle his differences 
in a peaceful way and proposed a joint defence against the Marathas. 
It was the Nawab's inconsistency and duplicity' that destroyed all 
chances of such accommodation. Like the Nizam w'ho later turned 
down a matrimonial connection with Tipu's family on the ground 
of his superior social status, the Nawab would not have his name in 
the Treaty of Madras alongside the “Naik's". Thus the queer charac- 
ter of the Nawab was an important factor in shaping the relations 
between Mysore and Madras. 

One more factor that influenced the relations between these tw'o 
powers was tlie constitutional machinery' and structure of the English 
government at Madras. Its composition was such that it was difficult 
to ensure that all its members agreed on any poIicy/^ that w'as not pres- 
sing. The fact that a commercial company of Loudon established its 
political supremacy over vast areas in a region thousands of miles 
away from its seat of power necessitated a kind of administration 
which W'as aU paper-work. Every policy had to be put dow'o in w'riting, 
every opinion expressed in minutes and every' business of the state 
transacted through despatches, consultations and proceedings. The 
masters of the Company w'ere jealous of a situation in whic'n their ow'n 
servants might misuse their limitless power and hence the Home 
Government had prescribed rigid rules for the transaction of business. 
Each of the presidencies w'as governed by' a council, headed by a Gover- 
nor. The council included the chiefs of the subordinate settlements . 
as well, who often failed to attend the council meetings. Every' issue 
was decided by majority vote in order to avoid hasty decisions, to 
check corrupt inffuences. and to prevent the concentration of power in 
the hands of the Governor. This form of government was not without 
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its disadvantages. In attempting lo deny excessive power to any one 
member, the court opened the door to many to indulge in intrigues. 
Tl)c Kawab was always busy, influencing councillors lo endorse his 
views on Haidar. 1-rom 1763 to I7*S0. seldom did the Madras Govern- 
ment exhibit qualities of greatness. The members were lost in their 
own mutual rivalries, as if they too had been infected by the virus that 
prevailed in the Indian court.s. A government by the council was 
not suited to Indian surroundings. The Nawab took full advantage 
of this situation and his residence became the centre of intrigues. 
Self-interest was predominant among members even on issues that 
involved the Company's reputation, such as the decision in 1767 to 
invade Mysore, the two Tanjore expeditions, and the arrest of Lord 
Pigot. Moreover, the Court periodically varied the strength of the 
Council Between 1760 and 1769 it was less than 12, between 1769 
and 1777 it was 16, and after 1 777 it was only six. From 1 77S a power- 
ful select committee was appointed with exclusive powers to transact 
all military and political alVairs. Haidar frequently complained that 
what one government at Madras had agreed to, the next would lum 
down. A successor government did not feel bound to honour the com- 
mitment of its predecessor. Bourchicr concluded the treaty of 1769, 
but Du Pre refused to implement that treaty when the occasion arose 
only a year later. The position was entirely diflercnt after the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773, when the Bengal Presidency gained supremacy. 
But Bengal, which was far away from the scene of action, could not 
see the necessity of a flexible policy in the Carnatic. 

What made the situation really worse in the Carnatic was the exis- 
tence of a number of border disputes between the English and Haidar. 
The boundaries of the two powers were not clearly defined, and could 
never be defined when ambition reigned supreme on either side. 
Haidar’s set policy was the expansion of his territories. But he was cau- 
tious so far as the Company's territories were concerned. Still, when 
an opportunity presented itself, he did not spare even those territories. 
The Tellicherry settlement was in alliance with numerous Malabar chiefs, 
but he did not hesitate to attack them. This was a serious point of dis- 
pute between Haidar and the Bombay Government. On the eastern side 
of his borders, the rumours of the massing of his troops on the frontiers, 
of the lifting of cattle, of border raids and poligar trouble constantly 
created tension. He possessed a chain of strong hill forts, from where 
he could attack the Carnatic by surprise. The Nawab who was not 
well-disposed towards him made all this an issue to bring about a 
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Haidar. He achieved something remarkable. He had been more 
than a match for the “.invincible”. He had displayed firmness and 
tact, resoluteness and courage, shrewdness and sagacity to a degree 
that had not been displayed bj'^ any other Indian power. He had 
dictated terms to the English at their own gate in Madras. Even his 
adversaries had paid him a tribute. Robert Orme had observed, “... 
he is a very great man, this Hyder Ally and will figure in my history, 
if God pleases to let me write it.”^“ Haidar’s generosity in making 
peace with Madhava Rao, his disengagement of the Nizam from the 
English, his turning their own alliance against them, his victorious 
battles at Mulbagal and Bagalur, and his sudden appearance 
before Madras, all these redounded to his great credit. From the 
English point of view this was"tlfe"m6st disastrous war they had 
ever fought in India. Mackay wrote to Orme, “Such shame and dis- 
grace attended our arms on th^uhforfunate expedition that I cannot 
think of it.’.!®^ . The prestige of the Company which had stood very 
high before the war, was dragged into the mud -by an Indian power 
dictating terms to them at the very gate of Madras. Their finances 
shattered, their mighty schemes wrecked, their morals sunk low, and 
their troops beaten, the English stood at the end of the war on the 
threshold of despondency and despair. The Company’s interests 
suffered so much that the Court of Directors held the 'view that “the ' 
most consummate abilities, persevering assiduity, unshaken fidelity 
and intrepid courage in our future servants, may perhaps be found 
insufficient in many years to restore the English East India Company 
to a proper degree of credit and dignity in the eyes of the natives and 
inhabitants of Indoostan.”^^ v; 

One of the important clauses of the Tre aty. ofiM adras which Haidar 
had difitated-to the English was a def ensive alh ance whereby the English 
were obliged to send him military aid if he required it in the event of 
any Maratha attack on him. Hardly had the ink dried on this treaty 
when Madhava Rao made the most spirited attack of his life on Haidar j/ 
Haidar’s success against the English had thrown such a challenge to 
Madhava Rao who was a dashing, intrepid and powerful leader of the 
time, that he was anxious to win the glory of being the conqueror of the 
conqueror. In the power equation of the time nothing would serve the 
Maratha cause better, and nothing would better prevent the English 
from casting an evil eye on Maratha dominions than to humble Haidar 
who had humbled the English.. With this object, only a few months 
later, Madhava Rao himself descended from the north for his massive 
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.'Ulack on Haidar, who had yet to consolidate his position after the 
continuous warfare of the previous three years. What was more, the 
Marathas appeared to be resolute this time in their purpose to bring 
about the total annihilation of Haidar. In this hour of crisis Haidar 
invoked the defensive clause of his treaty with the English and urged 
them to despatch speedily a body of troops. The English repeated their 
earlier conduct, namely, to ignore his demand, and thus committed the 
second breach of their solemn treaty. To the injury of 1752, when they 
had failed to honour their treaty by refusing to surrender Trichinopoly, 
they now added this insult. This policy of theirs was no better than 
Stabbing him in tlic back. Haidar neither forgot their wrongs nor for- 
gave them for this breach of trust. He paid them for their perfidy with 
compound interest, when an opportunity arose just a few years later. 

TJie English piwpkcd-not only Haidar but also several other 
Indian powers. By 1778 there was general unrest and discontent 
among the Indian powers who began to feel that, under the pretext 
of punishing the cruelty of one individual, Siraj-ud-daula, the Company 
had come to possess the whole of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In order 
to protect thc.sc possessions they had reduced the Nawab of Oudh and 
the Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam. In order to establish their exclusive 
.supremacy they had removed their other European rivals from India 
such as the French and the Dutch. They had reduced their allies like 
the Nawab of the Carnatic and the Raja of Tanjore to a degree of 
subjection which threatened others with a similar fate. They had 
violated their treaties in various ways — in their failure to assist Haidar, 
in their demand for remission of tribute from the Nizam and in their 
capture of Guntur from Basalat Jang. Worst of all, they had the 
audacity to meddle in the affairs of the Poona Court posing as king- 
makers. Their support of Raghunath Rao to the Peshwaship at Poona 
was the last straw on the camel’s back. The whole of India was now 
up against them. Tlie confederacy of 1780 must be viewed in the light 
of these circumstances. The English were appearing in their true 
colours, namely to win the empire of India at all costs. They vvere 
eliminating one by one all Indian powers to establish their own supre- 
macy. Their attack on the disintegrating Mughal Empire vvas not 
so fiercely challenged as that on the Maratha empire which was at the 
peak of its glory. When the citadel of the Maratha power itself came 
under attack, what else remained in India, except perhaps Mysore to 
stem the tide of British expansion? The British espousal of Raghoba’s 
cause brought back to the memory all the sinister designs of Europeans 
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since the time of Dupleix, who had started the game of using Indian 
princes as pawns on a chess-board. ' All the Indian powers from 
north to south realized the danger to their sovereignty and came to- 
gether in a confederacy, which was surely a rare phenomenon in Indian 
history. The only point of regret is that this spirit of unity was not 
sustained for long and the Indians reverted to their old habit of narrow 
jealousies, mutual suspicions and short-sighted policies. It was thus 
owing- to the duplicity and inconsistency of the Indian powers that a 
fair chance of reducing the English was lost. Haidar solely carried 
on the war against the English until he died in December 1782. He 
was certainly a remarkable person, who elevated a small kingdom to 
the position of a major power in the south. His possession of a long 
sea-coast, his building of a navy, the discipline of his troops on western 
lines, his control over a chain of strong forts on the Carnatic frontier, 
and his uncommon military and political abilities never let the English 
remain complacent towards him. 

In addition to the Marathas, the French, the English, the Nawab 
of Carnatic and Haidar, there was the Nizam too, who influenced the 
affairs of the southern peninsula to a 'certain extent. The Nizam 
himself was the product of the age which offered a fine opportunity 
to ambitious persons to carve out independent kingdoms out of the 
debris of the once uriighty Mughal Empire. Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah I, the siibedar of the Deccan, laid the foundation of a new state, 
which was destined, within a short period, to become the hot-bed of 
European diplomacy and intrigue. The death of Asaf Jah I heralded 
an era of revolutions which transformed the European commercial 
companies into dominant political powers. India was brought face to 
face with hew techniques of warfare, new power equations, 'new types 
of diplomacy, new political institutions, and almost everything new 
in moral, social, cultural and economic values. It yvas the war of 
succession in Hyderabad that led to the opening of a political pandora’s 
box which finally changed the history of this land. Dupleix was the 
high-priest who inaugurated this new era, and thanks to the counter- 
offensive of Clive, the French empire in India was lost as rapidly as it 
had been gained. By the time of Nizam Ali Khan, who finally emerged 
victorious in the court intrigues almost -at the same time as Haidar 
became supreme in Mysore, the French had been completely expelled 
from Hyderabad. - This Nizam must have been a good student of 
Mughal history, particularly of Aufangzeb, for he treated his brothers in 
almost the same fashion. 

3 
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Haidar was far better than joining the English whose previous record 
in their relations with any Indian power had nothing to commend it. 
Naturally it did not take long for tlie Nizam to desert the English 
camp and Join that of Haidar. History offers few instances of such 
a sudden change of policy, where a friend turns overnight into a foe 
and foe into a friend. 

The Nizam figures prominently again from 1778, when the Bombay 
Government launched their ill-conceived adventure of an attack on 
Poona, and the Madras Government adopted their misguided policy 
of capturing Guntur. The Nizam seemed again to burst with rage, 
and vowed to exterminate the English from India. He evinced keen 
interest in the formation of the Confederacy of 1780 and became a 
willing partner in the joint offensive against the English in order to 
seize from them the Northern Sarkars. But, once again, with all his 
idle bragging, he did nothing. He did not send a single soldier from 
Hyderabad to trouble the English in the least. His indignation proved 
as short-lived as a soap-bubble. A soft word from Hastings that 
his Guntur would not be touched silenced him completely. It is true 
that the politics of the time knew no principles, and solemn promises 
and treaties had no meaning for the parlies if they suspected the least 
inconvenience to themselves in carrying them out. But this was no- 
where more evident, and more forcibly so, than in the case of the Nizam. 

Thus the period preceding the accession of Tipu to power had 
witnessed the dawn of an era in which old values had completely 
changed. The traditional Indian diplomacy, which had been totally 
free from the guileful subtleties of western concepts, was now confronted 
with a new situation. The idea of a balance of power, imperceptibly 
introduced by European powers,- created much confusion in the minds 
of the Indian rulers, who failed to grasp the apparently illogical policies 
of their European rivals. The English who would conclude a solemn 
treaty^ broke it readily because its faithful execution would disturb the 
power balance. But even more important than the political cunning 
of the Europeans was their new technique of fighting, in which their 
superior fire power, disciplined infantry, able leadership and efiicient 
intelligence system gave them decisive advantage in every campaign. 
In every battle from 1749 onwards whether at St. Thome, Arni, Kaveri- 
pak, Plasseyj Wandiwash, Masulipatam or Buxar, small European 
armies were able to overpower very large Indian armies and the English 
in particular built up the myth of their invincibility. It is true that 
Haidar had to a certain extent weakened this myth by inflicting blows 
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was unscrupulous and oppcrtunritic. Haidar wa.s dashing and intrepid. 
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irful impact on the politics of the time. W'hat was comimon to 
al; of them; was a basic self-interest W'-hicIi would ccmipe! them to go 
to any length and adopt any policy. The absence of a central authority 
•Strong enough to immose its will on the,se fighting elements resulted in 
utter con.rizsicn everyw--here. Frequent revolutions became the order 
of the day. Not a year passed W’itliout bitter struggles, armed con- 
liicts. and court intrigues. The period was full of all mmnnerof para- 
dones. There was a divorce of the de jure fromi the de facta power 
almost all over India. Shah Alami wms only a tool in the hands of his 
own ministers. The Peslrva usurped power from Shfvaji^s descendants 
only to be treated likewise by his own subordinates. Haidar, who 
was In theory only a Dalvoy. was. for all practical purposes, the very 
master of Mysore. The French and the English too imitated this 
political pattern and preferred to retain Indian Hawabs and P^ajas 
rather than assume direct and full charge of government. This experi- 
ment proved utterly wrong in Bengal and hence the English had to 
revise It. V/Tiat is important to note is the fact that the mutual impact 
of w^estem and eastern ideas created such cQm,pIications in India that 
a new struggle for political supremacy was inevitable. The core of 
the problem was the existence of a political vacuum in the country, and 
until that vacuum was filled by the decisive superiority of some single 
power over the rest, it was evident India would have neither peace 
nor stability. In tills contest for power Haidar too had engaged him- - 
self. and. in turn, passed on this heritage to his son. t ipn Sultan. 
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WAR AND PEACE WITH THE ENGUSH 
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Nizam in the First Mysore War, when tlie tact and resourcefulness of 
the young prince impressed the Nizam and won him over to his side.® 
Although Haidar had secretly negotiated the treaty of alliance with the 
Nizam’s minister, Rukn-ud-daula, Tipu was sent to obtain the ratifica- 
tion of that treaty. Haidar was careful enough to send Tipu at the head 
of 6,000 troops to the Nizam’s camp. His reason for sending this large 
force was his apprehension about the Nizam. Haidar is said to have 
stated, ‘T am afraid of the perfidious and cruel Nizam; he has assassi- 
nated his own brother; will he spare my son? Or, at least, have I not 
reason to conclude that he will detain him, and compel me by the 
apprehension of my son’s danger either to pay him a large sum or to 
make great concessions to him? For, in short, I trust my son in the 
hands of a wretch to whom nothing is sacred.”® This is a reflection 
on the character of the Nizam, indicating how dangerous others con- 
sidered him at the time, and also on Haidar, showing how careful and 
far-sighted he was. However, nothing untoward happened, as Haidar 
had taken all preliminary precautions. On the contrary, Tipu was well- 
received and the Nizam conferred on him the title of Nasib-ud-daula, 
meaning the ‘fortune of the state’ and also of Fateh Ali Khan.® 
This was Tipu’s first diplomatic assignment in which he proved 
highly successful. 

During the First Mysore War, Tipu had been placed in independent 
command of a body of troops, which in September 1767 proceeded as 
far as Madras and caused much consternation to the Governor of 
Madras himself, to the Nawab of Carnatic, to his son, to Colonel 
Call and to almost all the Councillors, who “very narrowly escaped 
being taken in the country-house in the Company’s garden. Happily 
for them, a small vessel that by accident was opposite the garden, 
furnished them with the means of escaping.”® Peixoto, a Portuguese, 
who was in Haidar’s service and was his historian, says that the battle 
of Tiruvanhamalai on 25 September 1767 would not have been lost 
by Haidar and the Nizam, if Tipu had been present in the field instead 
of going to Madras.’ He took part actively in the Mysore-Maratha 
War of 1769-72. After the death of Madhava Rao, he was sent to 
the northern part of Mysore to recover the territories which had been 
occupied by the Marathas. By the time the Second Mysore War 
broke out he had gained great experience both of warfare and of diplo- 
macy., Haidar took his counsel in all important matters of state, 
but admonished him if he did any wrong. One such instance was 
during the Maratha war on Mysore in March 1771, when he was 
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punished for not carrying out Haidar’s orders properly.® The Mara- 
thas had made a fierce attack, and Haidar had decided to withdraw 
from Melkote to Srirangapatna. He asked Tipu, who was in the rear, 
to advance quickly to the front, but he failed to do so, making the 
retreat a rout. Haidar was so enraged that he punished Tipu. But 
during 1774-78, Tipu was of immense assistance to Haidar in recovering 
his lost territories in the Krishna region.® In physical prowess and 
tireless energy, he surpassed even his father. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Baillie near Polilur in September 1780, and this was the 
severest blow the English had ever sustained in India.^” The whole 
detachment was either killed or taken prisoner. Of the 86 European 
officers, 36 were killed. In all there were 3,820 prisoners, of whom 
508 were Europeans.^^ The English lost the flower of their army. And 
Baillie himself was taken captive, and languished for a long time in 
the dungeons of Srirangapatna. This defeat caused so much cons- 
ternation in Madras that half of its Black Town was deserted. Tipu 
likewise inflicted a fatal blow on Colonel Braithwaite near Tanjore 
at Annagudi on 18 February 1782. This army consisted of 100 
Europeans, 300 cavalry, 1 ,400 sepoys and 10 field pieces. Tipu attacked 
this force, seized all the guns, and took the entire detachment prisoner.^® 
Earlier, on 12 December 1781 when Haidar had sent Tipu to besiege 
Chittur and capture it, Tipu had successfully carried out his orders. 
Thus Tipu had gained sufficient military experience by the time Haidar 
died in December 1782. 

Tipu’s accession to power was peaceful, although he had .been 
away in Malabar at the time of his father’s death in December 1782 
near Chittur. His principal sardars and ministers managed the succes- 
sion smoothly, without the least tumult or disorder. Tipu inherited 
a powerful kingdom, an overflowing treasury and a strong army. His 
dominions extended from the river Krishna in the north to Dindigal 
in the south, nearly 400 miles in length, and from the Malabar coast in 
the west to the sloping eastern ghats in the east, nearly 300 miles in 
width. Yet his position at the time of his accession was by no means 
enviable. The very extent and power of his kingdom excited the jeal- 
ousy and hostility of his neighbours. He was in the middle of a war 
which his father had started, and the latter’s death during the crucial 
progress of the war stirred up his adversaries to increased efforts to 
conquer his territories and reduce his power. Warren Hastings had 
already broken the first and last Indian Confederacy, against the English, 
which had caused so much consternation in their hearts. The Treaty 
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g;'/e up r.:s northern possessions. Anderson was bcst^ In the 
Lourt o' S.'t’ihia conciuding an .Angfo-Maratha ocfensive alliance 
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to toe ?<a'.'.i.o <:•; Carnatic ana tnose heionging to the Marathas were 
to he r.t'.t c.tr.cuered and restored to their legitimate on/ners. Out 
c; the rest of the hkeiy concuests. three equal shares would he rrrprff^ 
one eaon rcr toe Engiism the Fashwa and Sindhfa_ Thus aliiance W'as 
quite again.-;:, th.e spiri: of Lhe Confederacy of 1750 in nTich aE Indian 
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nation to the Poona Gturt which was now' in league with the very 
pow er that it had set out to destroy. LEce the Nizam in the First Mysore 
War. ivt had joined hands with his ow-n enemy against his erstw-hile 
aliy. the .''daraCas were now joining hands with tkeir own foes against 
their ally, who had rushed to their aid in the hour of their need. 

Eesides this, Tipu's sudden return from Malabar to the east on 
Kaiioar's death ga'-e the English a good chance to occupy Ivlangalore 
and Eidnur. TI:e treachery'- of .Ayaz. the commiander of one of his 
forts, facillmmd ±eir usic. Moreover, the Puiniof Mysore^ Lalcslimam- 
mannfavaru. had hatohod a plot to overthrow.' Tipu by inviting the 
English to Srirangapatna. Tins w-as the result of a plan conceived 
by John Sullivan, the English P--esident at Tanjore.’-' In April I7S2 
SuErvan hww informed Mzdras that it was possible to o'/erthrow 
r-Ialdarwith the help of the Rani of ITysore. the wife of Krishnaraja 
Wcdeyar 11. whom Khidar had disp-ossessed of power. For this 
purpose Sullivan had negotiated with the two agenm of the Ranh 
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1772. the Puini had employed tmumala Rao on a secret mission to Lord 
Fiact. the Governor of Madras, against Eaidar. but the revolution at 


Nladras. w'h.ich overthrew Figot iilu.s£ 


disapuointed the Rani 


Eeina au'prehenstve lest this mission be teafced o ut. Timmala Rao fied to 
Tan VO re. where Father Sw'-artm a missionary, introduced him to SulEvan. 
w.' hom he successfully convinced of the RatTs intenrio-ns to overthrow 

pr., 

Ti'wumala R.ao w.'ws a r-r- rr of considerable experience, and had held 
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high office under Haidar. Taking advantage of the Mysore War with 
the English, the Rani suddenly got interested in the scheme in order 
to restore the ancient dynasty. In April 1782 Sullivan informed Lord 
Macartney, the Governor of Madras, that the Rani was anxious to 
conclude a treaty with the Company, by which, in return for their 
support in removing Haidar, she would pay them in all five lakhs of 
pagodas by instalments, three on the fall of Coimbatore, one on entering 
Mysore, and another on the capture of Srirangapatna. She would 
pay, besides, two lakhs monthly for the expenses of the war.^'’ She 
further promised to give the English a jagir of fifteen lakhs and an 
annual subsidy of thirty-six lakhs of rupees.^” Sullivan wrote to Bombay 
that the Rani had secretly salted away hoards of money whieh could 
be made more “productive the moment we have possessed ourselves 
of any fort in Coimbatore or Mysore.”^’ Sullivan wanted Humberston 
to attack Coimbatore, Goddard to take Mangalore, and Coote to 
reduce Kolar and Bangalore. Reduction of the whole of Mysore 
appeared possible to Sullivan, because of the Rani’s riehes, the expected 
reinforcements from home and the Bombay offensive on Mangalore. 
In his further negotiations with the agents Sullivan found out that 
the Rani was prepared to entrust the defence of the whole of Mysore 
to the English, pay them an annual subsidy, grant them a handsome 
jagiv, waive her claim over those territories in Mysore which once 
belonged to the Nizam and the Marathas, and discharge punctually 
the paishkash and the chauth to those powers respectively.^” He urged 
Bombay to hasten the expedition against Mangalore, for the prospects 
of gain were brighter in Mysore than in the Maratha empire.^” Later 
he informed them that the Rani would cede to Bombay Sunda and 
Honavar — as a jagir — which were rich in pepper and sandalwood.^® 
The Madras Government immediately approved Sullivan’s scheme, 
but Coote did not. He thought that its disclosure might spell disaster 
to the Raja’s family, and retard an accommodation with Haidar. 
Coote called the scheme “a mischievous impediment to more important 
arrangements.”^^ Meanwhile, in her anxiety to conclude a treaty 
quickly, the Rani sent Tirumala Rao to Madras, but Madras hesitated 
at this stage because Coote was negotiating with Haidar in July 1782. 
When these negotiations failed, Sullivan drew up a treaty which was 
authenticated by Swartz and exchanged with Tirumala Rao. It 
stipulated that the Rani would pay the Company ten lakhs of rupees 
at intervals, as and when the Madras army captured Coimbatore, 
Mysore and Srirangapatna. Besides this treaty, another document 
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he was on the eastern front. Moreover, I'ipu Iiad newly succeeded 
to power and was not very sure of loyalty from his own subordinates, 
who would not hesitate to shift their support to any party that might 
tempt them with better prospects. Thus the position of Tipu at the 
time he succeeded to power was not very happy. 

The youthful Tipu resolved to struggle hard both against his exter- 
nal and internal foes. His main task was to prosecute vigorously the 
war on hand so that in a few swift and decisive campaigns, he might 
be able to compel the English to sue for peace. But to fight against a 
superior western power was not so easy particularly when all other 
Indian powers had not only withdrawn from the contest but also the 
most powerful of them, the Marathas, were threatening to join the 
enemy. Besides, the English could bring to bear the resources of all 
their three presidencies together with supplies from home against a 
single adversary, and they could attack simultaneously from three 
different directions, from the west on Tipu’s Malabar possessions, 
from the south on Dindigal and Coimbatore and from the cast on 
Bangalore. They had already fomented trouble nearer home for Tipu 
by encouraging the Rani of Mysore to hatch a conspiracy and by pro- 
voking the Malabar Nairs to rise in revolt. Added to these, Tipu’s 
own allies, the French, were of ab.solutcly no use to him, as they had 
proved a spent force in India. Therefore his strategy at this time 
consisted in his firm resolve to try his^ utmost to win victories in the 
fighting and, at the same time, just in case of any untoward contingency, 
to keep the channel of negotiations open, so that an honourable peace 
could be concluded. It was obvious from what had preceded that, 
except Haidar, the Indian powers at the very height of their solidarity 
and unity, could not crush the English, despite the fact that the English 
had been involved in a bitter struggle not only in India but also in 
Europe and America. Now that their position was decidedly better 
both in India and abroad because of the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe and .America and of the break-up of the Confederacy in India, 
they could concentrate all their attention on vanquishing Tipu. What 
was more, Tipu knew the trend of thinking in the Maratha Court, 
which had not reconciled itself to the existence of Mysore as a powerful 
state and which had been offended by the capture of its territories by 
Haidar during their internecine strife. Hence Tipu’s initial policy 
was to end the war honourably, consolidate his power effectively, and 
wait for a more propitious time for a trial of strength against the 
English. Moreover, Haidar himself had initiated negotiations for 
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a separate peace with the English, and Tipu’s efTorts too were directed 
towards the completion of that goal. His immediate aim was to 
frustrate the Maratha design to join hands with the English and thus 
recover their territories. Effective prosecution of the war was the 
only way to achieve his double objective, namely, to compel the 
English to an honourable peace and to prevent the Marathas from 
a new attack. Any relaxation in war effort would indicate his weakness 
and his adversaries would surely exploit such a situation to humiliate 
him. 

Fortunately for Tipu, the situation changed for the better. Sir 
Eyre Coote, the experienced General, who had been well-known since 
the Battle of Wandiwash and who had been sent by Warren Hastings 
to the south to retrieve the sinking ship of the English in 1780, died on 
27 April 1783.'® The French had sent the much-awaited reinforce- 
ments to India under the veteran general, Bussy, who too had figured 
prominently in the earlier Anglo-French struggle for supremacy in 
India. He arrived in Tranquebar with 27 ships and 5,000 men.^® 
Suffrein, the ablest of the French Admirals, was already present in India 
with a powerful armada, and he had cut off all supplies by sea from 
Bengal to Madras. Madras Presidency had been undergoing great 
distress at this time through serious financial and economic difficulties 
through a bitter quarrel with the Nawab of Carnatic, and through its 
differences with the Bengal Government. The Regulating Act had failed 
in its constitutional machinery by being unable to establish happy rela- 
tions between the Supreme Government in Bengal and the subordinate 
presidencies of Madras or Bombay. The serious point of controversy 
at this time between Bengal and Madras was the issue of peace. Madras 
was anxious to conclude peace with Tipu, but Bengal was not in 
faydur of any peace unless Tipu himself took the initiative in seeking it. 

Meanwhile the Bombay army was active on the western coast. 

'^General Mathews took Onore and Bidnur. Tlie Madras Government, 
whose army had made no progress in the south, felt supremely 
relieved and thought that it was the only course left to divert Tipu’s 
attention from the Carnatic.®” According to Mill, the English 
perpetrated great cruelties on the inhabitants of Onore and 
Anantpur.®^ Tipu did not allow the English to retain their conquest ' 
for long. He fell on Mathews in April 1783 and compelled him to 
surrender Bidnur.®' Since the time of the heroic defence of Arcot by’ 
Give, the English had never suffered the humiliation of surrendering 
a captured fort in India. That they rvere so humbled now speaks of 
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the military ability orTipu, who had earlier defeated Baillic and Braith- 
waitc, but had not gained the reputation of recovering any place that 
had already fallen into Englisli hands. The English surrendered the 
fort on condition that their troops should be allowed to evacuate the 
place with full military honours. The garrison was not to take away 
any property belonging to the fort. Tipu’s guard had to e.scort them 
up to Sadasivgarh from where they were to proceed to Bombay. He 
was also to furnish them with sunicient provisions and conveyance 
to the sick, besides delivering two hostages to guarantee the fulfilment 
of these terms.”’ But these terms could not be executed smoothly. 
The English broke them twice. First, they quarrelled with Tipu over 
the manner of the surrender of arms, violated the truce and fought 
with the Js'Iysoreans. But they were soon o\er])Owered, and hence 
they laid down their arms. Secondly, they appropriated large sums 
of money which aroused the indignation of Tipu. When he ordered 
a search of their belongings, “every knapsack was found to be lined 
with gold,"’* The search resulted in the recovery of 40,000 pagodas.’^ 
Besides, they had pillaged the public stores, burnt the government 
records and refused to release the prisoners of war,’'' Tipu could 
hardly stand this breach of trust and hence he marched the English 
garrison off in irons to several for'ts. There is no evidence to prove 
that he deliberately infringed the terms of his capitulation. 

From Bidnur Tipu proceeded to recover Mangalore, which had 
been captured by the English. With the appcar'ance of Tipu, Camp- 
bell, the English commander. retreated into the fori.’^ Then com- 
menced a long siege which went on fr-om 20 May to 2 August 1 783. Just 
when the fall of the fort seemed imminent, the French deserted Tipu on 
the announcement of peace in Europe, and he concluded an armistice 
on 2 August 1783. The hostilities ceased on certain conditions. Finally 
Campbell was to retain the fort and Tipu, its trenches and batteries. 
Both parties were to put 100 of their picked troops in the other’s camp. 
The English officers could visit the French. Neither party was to 
repair the breaches, nor erect any new works, nor resume fresh hosti- 
lities. Tipu was to establish a bazaar nearby to supply the garrison 
provisions at fixed rates. Campbell was to take into the fort pro- 
visions needed for 10 or 12 days and no more. Communication facili- 
ties were to be allowed to the English by land and not by sea, nor 
through Tipu’s territories. Any dispute of the troops on either side 
was to be reported to their respective commanders who were to take 
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MiifatOo action, nia.lxn.ito arr.'uwjncii!'. v.crc made lo present any 
breach of die terms of the ccaacnre.*" TimsTipu ^'.a'.ab!c to frustrate 
tb.c e!Ti>r!s of the Bombay Government t(^ liar.iss him by making 
surprise attacks on his v,cstcrn ps'sscssinns. 

While Tipu v.as busy s\ith tliC'C campaigns in Ma.lahar, the Madras 
Ch'\ ernment smis seriously cngagcii in concerting plans jo invade 
Mysore from lire north-east and tlic soutli. Th.ey sent a force under 
(. aptain bdmonds to attack the r.i'rtii-cast of Mysore v. ith the intention 
of creating a di\ersion. This suggests Imv. desperately the English 
v.ere attempting, to Irarass Tipu. and how liiffercntly they had to deal 
v.iiit M\ sore in contrast to all otb.er Indian pov.crs. In their military 
campa.igns nh.ethci' in Bengal or Oudh or the Maratha dominions, 
liic English armies v.ere never on thedciensKe and were never con- 
fronted with a situation similar to tlnit in My.sore. The English occu- 
pied Kadapa under tb.e preic.yt th.at the .Va.wab of that place needed 
their assistance. Tire tact was that tlie Nawab of Kadapa. Syed 
Mulnimmad. who Inui invited the English, was hut a pretender to the 
ilirone. and the principality really belonged to Mir Khamruddin Khan, 
who was a vassal of Tipu.-'-' Tire English completely failed in this 
venture tsso. Mir Kliamruddin acted sv, iulv. :>s-.Tted his claim and 
recovered hi' principaiiiy by dislodging tlie English from Kadapa. 
Even the tributaries of Tipu t'-.rew a ciiallengc to tire English, thus 
proving tiiat Indians, under tiie leadership of Haidar and Tipu. vvere 
no longer under the dread of an English army. 

The course of tb.e war took a dilTcrent turn tlirougb. an important 
event, viz., the cessation of hostilities in Europe. On 2 -^ June 17S3 
Madras received the intelligcnee from Europe that peace had been 
eoneluded bciwccu England and France on ? February 17S3. 
This information relieved the Enghsij of a very serious situation. With 
the arrival of the French in India. Tipu's army had almiost surrounded 
the principal Madrasunit under General Stuart who would have been 
reduced to the point of surrender unless Fullanon marched to his 
rclier. The good news for the English from Europe made the march 
of FuUarton to the rescue of Stuart unnecessary, for it came as a great 
rdicT to the English at Madras, who hastened in sending a flag of 
truce to Bussy for the suspension of hostilities aeainst Cuddalore. 
They invited his attention to .\rtielc 16 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
by which Tipu. the ally of the French, was also to cease hostilities. 
Tin's was ti\e second time during the eoui-se of the war when Mysore 
had to sulfcr because of tb.e unilateral action of her allies. The4irst 
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time' \<'ds when the! Marathas concluded a separate peace, the Treaty' 
of Salbai, without consulting Haidar, 'and now the French were doing 
the same thing. It looked as if all circumstances including unfore- 
seen' developments conspired to favour the English in India, and iill 
the efforts' of Haidar and Tip'u to stem the tide of British expansion,' 
despiife their heroism and persistent struggle, were destined to prove' 
futile; - ' Air too suddenly and surprisingly a change in' tfie fortune of 
the war' would come just at a moment when everything seemed to gb' 
well either for Haidar or fbr'Tipu.' ' 

On the receipt 'Of this hews from Europe the Madras Government’ 
instructed Stiiart to hasten to send a flag of truce to Bussy for 'the sus- 
pension of hostilities against Cuddalore. They proposed ' to' send 
two Commissioners, Sadlier and Staunton, to communicate to hini' 
the preliminaries of the peace concluded in Europe and thus pave the’ 
way for an immediate suspension of hostilities in India.' Under 
different circumstances the English would not have taken the initiative 
of informing the French of this peace until- they had accomplished 
the objective bn hand' "But the precarious situation of their hraiy 
at Cuddalore', which was bn the verge of defeat, compelled them ’to 
intimate news of the peace. Within three days after the Corhmissioriers 
had reached 'Ctiddalore, the armistice was concluded arid hostilities 
between the English and the French ceased bn 2 July 1783. Both 
the English and the French attempted to involve Tipu also in the 
armistice just as Sindhia had tried to include Haidar in the Treaty of 
Salbai. But Tipu was reluctant to stop fighting and looked upori 
the French coriduct'as a stab’in the back. However, ori second thoughts ' 
he realize'd that with the desertion of the French the threat of an An'glc- 
Maratha. offensive, the advance of Fullarton from the south and the 
exhaustion of his army fighting on' three fronts, eastern, western and 
southern, his fcliarices were not bright. Therefore lie revised his 
decision and concluded an armistice at Mangalore on -2 August 1783. 
With this, thd hostilities ceased both on the eastern and on 'the western 
sectors' of the war. .> ' ' • ' ■ ' . f; '; . 

The period of the armistice from August 1783 to March 1784, when 
the war came to an end was one of uneasy triice. Both parties had 
reluctantly agreed to an unavoidable situation hoping that they would 
seize the first-opportunity to outwit each other in order to gain advari- 
tage later in dhe peace negotiations. The English were the first fb 
violate the armistice both in the Carnatic and in Malabar. Although 
Stuart desisted from hostilities after learning about the conclusion 
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of armistice by Tipu, Fullarton did not cease his preparations to invade 
Mysore. He marched to Dharapuram and launched his offensive 
on Palghat in October.^® Disregarding the protests of Roshan Khan, 
Tipu’s commander, he continued to advance and, after occupying a 
number of small posts, he besieged Palghat.^^ Roshan Khan fonvar- 
ded a letter of the Madras Government to him to desist from further 
hostilities, but it had no effect. Fullarton stormed the fort and secured 
large quantities of provisions, military stores and cash to the extent 
of 50,000 pagodas.'*® He then advanced to Coimbatore and captured 
it on 28 November 1783. The letters of the Commissioners forwarded 
by Roshan Khan were ignored. This repeated defiance of Fullarton 
was not without the sanction of the Madras Government, which had 
been anxious to invoke the Paris Peace Treaty just a while ago, when 
the English army was in distress. But, at the slightest improvement 
of their situation, the treaty was convenient!}' ignored. There is good 
reason to think that Fullarton’s actions had the support of the Madras 
Government, for despite his apparent disregard of their orders and 
those of the Commissioners, he was not even reprimanded, much less 
punished. His actions were not just countenanced; they were en- 
couraged and supported. Macartney sent Uvo sets of orders, one 
through Tipu’s officers and the other direct to Fullarton. In the 
first he commanded him to desist from hostilities, and in the second, 
he asked him to retain Palghat and other possessions “as a securit}' 
for the garrison of Mangalore,” and as a bargaining point to secure 
favourable terms from Tipu.'*^ On 13 December 1783 Macartney sent 
specific orders not to restore the captured places, which would afford 
*‘the means of retaliation” against Tipu.** Even as late as 24 January 
1784, Macartney issued similar kind of instructions to Fullarton.*® 
It was only when Macartney was fully convinced that the duplicity 
of his conduct would result in the fresh flare-up of hostilities that he 
asked Fullarton peremptorily to withdraw to the limits he had occupied 
on 26 July 1783. But, before he retired, Fullarton caused considerable 
damage to Tipu by plundering Coimbatore, carr}'ing off pro\'isions, 
guns and ammunition, together with large sums of money. Instead 
of delivering up the forts to Tipu’s officers, he handed them over t^ 
the agents of the Mysore Rani, who had been implicated in . a plot 
against Tipu.*® Thus the English committed an open breach of the 
armistice for two obvious reasons. One was to strengthen their own\ 
hands to wrest favourable terms sat the time of negotiating peace. ' 
Quite a few forts of the English were in Tipu’s hands, whereas one or 
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two of his forts which had been conquered by the Bombay army on 
the western coast had also been recovered by him. Therefore the 
Madras Government was anxious to retain some of their gains, although 
these had been obtained by breach of trust. Secondly, these conquests 
would bring them immense monetary gaijr^t-tr-tTiTie when they were 
in great financial distress. Sullivan had concluded a treaty with the 
Rani of Mysore who had promised that she would give them three 
lakhs of pagodas on the fall of Coimbatore. Just to extract this money 
from the Rani they broke their armistice and captured Coimbatore. 
This conduct of the English was quite reminiscent of the politics so 
often seen since the battle of Plassey. 

Fullarton was not the only person who had committed the breach 
of the armistice. Another instance of a similar type occurred through 
the conduct of Brigadier-General Macleod, who was in command 
of the troops on the western coast. The Bombay Government had 
sent this man with three vessels loaded with provisions and a detach- 
ment of Hanoverians to help the Mangalore garrison to hold out for 
a longer period. But more than a fortnight before his arrival, Campbell 
had concluded the armistice. Although, according to its terms, 
Macleod could not supply the provisions by sea, Tipu had permitted 
him to land and even made arrangements for his slay in the town. 
He was treated kindly and was presented with a palanquin, a horse, 
and a khilat. He was permitted to have a free and frank talk with 
Tipu for two days, 20 and 21 August With him Tipu dis- 

cussed the peace, and Macleod too attempted to impress on him the 
advantages to him of British friendship.^® He pointed out how the 
English were now able to extricate themselves from their misfortunes 
as they had made peace with all except him. Relieved of anxiety 
from all other directions they would henceforth 'devote their whole 
attention to overpower Tipu. The General argued that a protracted 
Avar would not serve his interests. He would lose his time, his money 
and his best troops, which could be more usefully employed elsewhere. 
The Marathas and the Nizam were depicted as more dangerous threats 
to his sovereignty than the English, who, he asserted, had no territorial 
ambition.^® Tipu appreciated these sentiments, as he admired valour 
and frankness in others. But he also knew the worth of British pro- 
fessions , of friendship. Ever since the failure of Muhammad Ali to 
deliver up the fort of Trichinopoly, Mysoreans had lost faith in 
the promises of the English. Their present anxiety for peace was due 
more to their adverse circumstances than' to any genuine change of 
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heart or modification of policy. Therefore, when the turn came for 
- Tipu to speak out his mind he dwelt at length on their faithless con- 
duct, their refusal to deliver Trichinopoly and pay the promised sum 
of one and a half lakhs of rupees, and their intrigues \rith Muhammad 
Ali. But Macleod dubbed these grievances as old disputes whose 
renewal would not help to solve the present issue. Instead it would 
retard the peace and further complicate the problems. He appealed 
to Tipu’s humanity and pressed for the release of the prisoners. Tipu 
was agreeable to comply with his request provided the General proceed- 
ed to Srirangapatana to take personal deliver}' of the prisoners. Tipu 
also proposed to discuss with him the terms of peace which would 
establish permanent friendship between the two states. But the General 
pleaded want of authority to conclude the peace, and the interview 
proved abortive. 

These meetings and the cordial talk did not help to implement the 
armistice faithfully. At first Macleod was satisfied with Tipu’s treat- 
ment of the garrison.®^ Tipu tried to accommodate the British as 
much as he could. WTien on 13 August 1783 Campbell visited him 
and pleaded shortage of pro\isions, he caused a bazaar to be setup 
near the fort.°^ But these arrangements did not satisfy the English, 
whose intentions were to enable Campbell to withstand the siege fora 
long time by reinfordng the fort with sufficient men and supplies. 
They were bent on capturing Mangalore permanently, and expelling 
Tipu from the western coast. The expression by Macleod of friendly 
feelings was all to divert his attention. Macleod appeared twice in 
October and attempted to dump into the fort lots of provisions. This 
was contrar}' to the terms of the armistice by w’hich the garrisons 
were prohibited from receiving any supplies by sea, as they had been 
provided enough for their daily consumption through the local bazaar.®- 
Therefore, when Tipu refused permission to provision the fort, Macleod 
appeared with a squadron and a large army on 22 November and 
insisted on sending 4,000 bales of rice. Far from }ielding to the threat, 
Tipu prepared himself for the renewal of war. The flagrant breach of 
the armistice and the despatch of troops and warships had roused 
his indignation. But through the efforts of the French envoy, Piveron 
de Morlat, a clash was averted and a compromise w’as effected between 
the parties. Instead of 4,000 bags of rice, 1,000 bags were permitted 
into the fort. Even this w'as a great concession which the English 
obtained, as the armistice did not permit the storage of provisions 
for more than ten or twelve days. 
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But Campbell could not hold the fort for a long time. The difficulty 
was not shortage of provisions but the diseases which prevailed 
among the besieged. The conditions of the garrison had grown piti- 
able on account of the break-out of epidemics and the inclemency 
of the weather.*'® Scores of men were dying because of scurvy. The 
Europeans in the garrison were on the verge of mutiny and the Indians 
were deserting daily. In such circumstances Campbell was forced 
to capitulate on 29 January 1784.®* The fort was to be delivered up 
in exchange for some other fort in the Carnatic. The garrison was to 
march out of the fort with full military honours and to be sent on boats 
to Bombay at Tipu’s cost with provisions for the journey. If suffi- 
cient boats were not available the troops were to be sent by land, and 
Tipu was to make all arrangements for their transport through his 
territories. They were to be permitted to take with them all their 
belongings but nothing belonging to the Sultan.®® Tipu strictly honour- 
ed these terms.®® The English regretted much the loss of this fort, 
which they had wished to retain till the release of all their prisoners. 
Moreover, in the expected peace parleys, their possession of such a 
strategic place was expected to weigh more in their favour. But Tipu 
was happy that the repeated breaches of the armistice by the English 
had resulted in their own discomfiture. 

The English were guilty of yet another aggressive act. In Decem- 
ber 1783, when the Commissioners had already opened the peace 
talks, Macleod attacked Cannanore, captured the fort, imprisoned 
the Bibi,' who was its ruler, and obtained four lakhs of pagodas and 
large quantities of provisions.®"^ The proclaimed reason for this high- 
handed action was that the Bibi had imprisoned certain English troops 
who had been driven ashore in November 1 783 as the result of the sink- 
ing of their boat, the Supevb}^ The real reason why the place was cap- 
tured was that it formed one of the finest natural ports on the west 
' coast. Macleod wrote, “It is much more valuable to us than Manga- 
lore because no enemy can step between it and the sea.”®® The Bibi 
was not released until she had signed a treaty as dictated by Macleod, 
by which she agreed to pay three lakhs of pagodas to the English, 
placed her forts at their disposal, granted them the sole monopoly 
of the pepper trade and waived her_^ claim to the merchandise and 
other properties captured by them as lawful prize-money.®'’ The 
Madras Government approved the action of Macleod, but the Bombay 
authorities objected to his concluding a treaty without their consent. 
They disallowed and annulled it, and ordered the restoration of the 
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places to the Bibi. In spite of this, however, the fort was not delivered 
back to her until after the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore.®^ 

In certain other ways also, the terms of the armistice were broken 
by the English, much to the annoyance of Tipu. The English insti- 
gated the Raja of Coorg to revolt against Tipu and join their side. 
The strategic situation of the Coorg country, which could be of immense 
use to them for quickly marching their troops to Srirangapatana, 
attracted their attention. They were afraid that its possession by Tipu 
would give him easy access to the Malabar coast, if he ever decided 
to attack it.®“ Besides, the English had given refuge to the Raja of 
Cherikal, who was a dependant on Tipu. They incited the Malabar 
chiefs to cast off their dependence on Tipu. For Tipu Malabar was 
a trouble-spot where his disaffected subjects, the Nairs, were constantly 
seeking the support of the English against him. Peace in the area 
was frequently disturbed by Tipu’s anxiety to consolidate his hold 
over these possessions, the English intervention in their affairs, both 
secret and open, and by the hostility of the Naiir chiefs, whose mutual 
rivalries, frequent changes of loyalties and fighting propensities had 
added to the confusion. Fullarton reported to Madras, “The Rajah 
of Calicut or the representative of the ancient Zamorins, is now with 
me, and I receive much assistance from the Brahmins and other in- 
habitants of this country, on whom 1 bestow every mark of favour 
and protection, in order as much as in my power to preserve the English 
name from the stain too often incurred by violence and oppression.”®® 
It was this disloyalty of the Malabar chiefs that later proved so disas- 
trous to Tipu’s interests in the Third Mysore War. 

In these circumstances Tipu did not wish to strain his relations 
with the Marathas, although they had been preparing themselves for 
an offensive against him. He informed the Peshwa and Sindhia on 
29 July 1783 that he was willing to conclude a peace with the English 
through the help of the Marathas and that he had accepted the Treaty 
of Salbai as the only means of establishing general peace in India.®^ 

Tipu and the French 

At the time of Tipu’s accession Count d’Hofilize was in command 
of the French corps in India. On learning of the death of Haidar he 
desired to hasten to Tipu’s camp in order to ensure Tipu’s peaceful 
succession and concert fresh measures for prosecuting the war against 
the English. As there was no need of French assistance to ensure 
Tipu’s succession, he stayed back at Cuddalore. When Tipu went 
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to the Carnatic from the western coast, Hofflize joined him at 
Chuckmaloor and their united forces defeated General Stuart at 
Niddingal.®® Tipu asked Hofflize to accompany him to Bidnur, but 
he declined on the plea that he was expecting Bussy. Tipu resented 
his conduct,, as he paid the French 40,000 pagodas every month. 
Hofflize allowed only a company of 600 troops under Cossigny to 
accompany Tipu to the western coast. 

A brief recapitulation of the events that had led to the arrival of 
Bussy may now be necessary. Ever since the Second Mysore War 
began Haidar had been in touch with the French seeking their aid. 
In October 1780 he had sent a vessel to Mauritius in order to inform 
de Souillac, the Governor of the place, of his victory over Baillie.®® 
In response to this Souillac had despatched d’Orves to India, but 
the French unpreparedness to enter the contest in earnest led to the 
recall of the expedition. In July 1781 Haidar again urged Souillac 
to, fulfil the promise of aid.®^ In August 1781 Haidar learnt of the 
arrival of French forces on the Isle which he hoped might be sent to 
India.®® Piveron informed Haidar that France would send a powerful 
expedition under an able commander with a fine artillery and all proper 
equipment of war.®® In March 1781 the French had already despatched 
a fleet of five ships of the line with 1,000 marines and 1 ,200 troops under 
the command of Pierre Andre de Suffrein, who was one of the greatest 
French admirals. These troops along with 2,300 men from the Isles 
were to form an army in order to recover the French territories lost 
in India. In November 1781 France sent another expedition to the 
east under Marquis de Bussy, an able soldier and a politician who had 
played a significant part in the Anglo-French wars of the earlier period. 
This was in response to an interesting memoir submitted by Bussy 
himself on the advantages of a well-concerted expedition to India. 

He staled that the time was opportune for the reduction of British 
power in India, as all the native princes were against the Company. 
The object was to capture Bombay and Surat, to co-operate with 
Najaf Khan, Shah Alam’s minister, and assist Haidar to take Madras. 

■ Bussy was hopeful of success in view of the French alliance with the 
Dutch and the Spaniards, the Indian Confederacy against the English, 
and the British confrontation in America. He suggested the raising 
of a loan if the French treasury could not afford the cost, which was 
estimated at 20 million livers.'^^ The French accepted these proposals 
and agreed to send an expedition of 8,000 troops with a naval force, 
which Bussy could put to any use he liked.’’- Although Bussy left 
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France in December 1781, he did not arrive in India until March 1783, 
by which time Haidar had passed away. Thus, four years after their 
promise of aid, a French force appeared in India, and even that was 
ill-equipped and ill-commanded. 

Bussy arrived in March 1783 at Porto Novo with 2,300 troops 
to cooperate with the Mysoreans. Tipu had left in the camatic 3,000 
infantry and 7,000 cavalr}' at the disposal of Hofflize, besides a large 
army under Syed Saheb."'^ The French and the British were occupying 
a certain position near Wandiwash. Bussy, who had returned to 
India after a lapse of two decades, was no longer the earlier warrior 
who had struck terror in the country. Twenty years of idleness and 
incapacity had quite impaired his faculties and rendered him incapable 
of decision and enterprise.”^ Selected merely because of his past repu- 
tation. he was as ill-suited to the command as Duchemin and d’Hofflize. 
Hence Bussy completely failed in his main task of rallying round him 
the princes of India against the English and in reviving the French 
power in the countr}'. Soon after his arrival, he took decisions w’hich 
were harmful to the interests of both France and her allies. He dis- 
couraged Hofflize from retaining Permacoil and caused every outlying 
fortification to be abandoned, with the result that he had to shut 
himself up at Cuddalore. When General Stuart forced a battle on 
him on 7 June 1783 he just remained on the defensive, although a 
vigorous offensive could have routed the English. Admiral Suffrein, 
Hofflize and Bussy’s own troops urged him to action, but he did not 
make any move. Covered by the fleet, he could, without any risk, 
have accomplished the task of crushing the English, but he let the 
fine opportunity slip from his hands. 

Bussy’s attitude towards Tipu was from the beginning veiy critical 
and unhelpful. He held Tipu responsible for all the French failures. 
Even the presence of a small detachment of 600 Frenchmen with Tipu 
was resented by Bussy.’^’ He accused Tipu of failure to supply the 
French w ith enough men and money. Bussy w'as upset about such 
trivialities as failure to accord proper reception to him on his arrival.'^ 
He passed uncalled-for strictures both on Haidar and on Tipu. He 
charged them with insincerity and called them “brigands and tyrants.” 
He observed, “In effect it is only by the monstrous exactions that the 
father has become a power, and it is by continuing the same methods 
that his son is maintaining this pow'er at present.”^® He regretted that 
the French had joined the Mysoreans, and felt that they should have 
preferred the Ni/am or the Maralhas.'^^ Secretly he even attempted 
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to court the friendship of liicse two powers. Disappointed in his 
efforts and afraid of the possible conclusion by Tipu of a separate 
peace with the English, he did not pursue his cirorts.^*’ In short Hussy 
was throughout guilty of double dealing and was waiting for further 
reinforcements from home only to carry out his own designs. 

Bussy’s accusations were thoroughly unjustified. It was Tipu 
who was the aggrieved party. The French had forgotten that the 
Mysoreans had gone to war against the English, bccau.se the English 
had captured Mahe and Pondicherry and because the My.soreans 
wanted to retaliate against the English, who had broken their treaties 
with almost every power in India. Moreover. Haidar and Tipu had 
already spent a large sum of money over the war. they had already 
lost both men and money and had personally sulTcred the fatigue of a 
long and exhausting war. At a time when all their allies had with- 
drawn from the contest, the Mysoreans alone were carrying on that 
war. On the other hand, the French record was uniformly deplorable. 
They had repeatedly broken their promises to send speedily large 
reinforcements from France. They had announced the despatch of 
a large body of troops, but no troops had arrived in the country until 
1782, four years after the French had declared war upon the English 
and two years after Haidar had invaded the Carnatic. The troops 
that were sent were far fewer than what was promised. The choice 
of the commanders whether d'Orves, or Duchemin, or d'Hofllizc or 
even Bussy was particularly unfortunate, for they exhibited utter 
incapacity and were guilty of gross insincerity. Haidar and Tipu. 
on the contrary', had not failed to fuKil their promi.scs. They had 
regularly been paying 40,000 pagodas every month and providing 
. the French with all possible facilities. Even when Tipu had to go 
to the western coast to recover his lost territories, he left behind him 
35,000 men under Syed Saheb to cooperate with the French.^' The 
absence of Syed Saheb at the time of Bussy's discmbarcation was not 
deliberate, as he was engaged in the relief of Karur, nor was this such 
a grave offence during a war period. So Bussy’s conduct as a soldier 
on 7 June 1783 was highly reprehensible, as he wantonly threw away 
the chance of crushing General Stuart. 

While the English had laid siege to Cuddalore, news arrived in 
Madras of the Peace of Versailles, which affected adversely the interests 
of Tipu. After the death of Haidar, the French had been entrusted 
mainly with the task of carrying on the war in the Carnatic, while 
Tipu was busy in the west. But hardly had they started their campaign 
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insincerity and incompetence had so greatly damaged his interests^ 
would needlessly be rewarded as makers of peace in India. More- 
over, as the fighting liad stopped, neither party was in any hurry to 
conclude peace immediately, much less to resort to French mediation.' 
The English were now supremely happy that they had gained an oppor- 
tunity to sow the .seeds of diseord between their two enemies, Tipu 
and the French. In short the French had forfeited Tipu’s confidence 
and at the same time had excited English jealousy. 

Bussy then laboured hard to show himself off by proving that he 
alone could effect the peace. He wrote to Madras requesting the 
English to depute one or two persons of rank and send them either 
to himself or to Khamruddin to open negotiations.®' Contrary to 
his expectations, when Tipu opened direct talks through his own agents, 
Srinivasa Rao and Appaji Ram, Bussy also sent his two agents, Paul 
Martin and Krishna Rao, to Madras to witness the proceedings.®® 
He even threatened, “If Tipu Saheb attempted to conclude a peace 
without the interposition of the French, the consequences will be 
fatal and he will at last be ruined.’’®* Bussy did all he could to impress 
upon Tipu that his independent negotiations with the English would 
be detrimental to his own interests, and that it was better to let the 
French conduct them for him.®* Such an attitude, far from helping 
the French, further strained their relations with Tipu, who completely 
ignored Bussy. The Madras authorities were also happy at these 
developments, which contributed much to widen the gulf between 
their two rivals. They argued that the sixteenth Article of the Treaty 
of Versailles prescribed the French interference merely for the sus- 
pension of the hostilities which had been already effected on 2 August 
1783.®‘ Moreover, negotiations through Bussy would be a more 
circuitous and tardy method, which the English could not afford at 
such a critical period in their affairs. The upshot was that Bussy was 
disillusioned and had to recall his two agents from Madras where 
they had been looked upon with disfavour by both parties. 

Thus the part played by the French in the Second Mysore War 
was inglorious, being consistent neither with their promises nor with 
their ambitions. An unprecedented opportunity had offered itself 
to them for building up their power, when all the princes of India 
had taken up arms against the English, and when the English were, 
engaged in a bitter struggle both in Europe and in America. The 
French themselves were conscious of the importance . of the moment. 
Bussy had rightly observed, “If one is well-determined of making a 
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revolution in India, this is the moment of acting effectively.”®^ Even 
after the withdrawal of the Marathas and the Nizam from the con- 
federacy, active cooperation of the French with Haidar and Tipu could 
have afforded them an opportunity to retrieve their losses. In fact, 
the arrival of. a French expedition under Admiral Suffrein near the 
Coroniandel coast in February 1782 had materially altered the policies 
of several Indian powers. The Nizam, Nana and Bhosle who were 
urging so long the ratification of the Treaty of Salbai started obstruct- 
ing its ratification on learning about the arrival of the French. But 
the French did not use this fine opportunity in the right manner. They 
needlessly’ provoked both Haidar and Tipu by making exorbitant 
demands for. money and provisions and by raising a fruitless contro- 
versy concerning the conclusion of a treaty. They wasted valuable 
time in quarrelling with Haidar over such issues as a plan of operation, 
the division of conquests, the question of command and the supply 
of finances.®® Bussy writes in his Journal that the French officers 
excited Haidar’s contempt “by their shameful cupidity.”®^ The Myso- 
reans and the French were thus quarrelling because they had nothing 
in common except their hostility towards the English. Both had 
their own interests, to serve. As early as 1778 Bussy held the view 
that the French could make Haidar their principal ally because of his- 
riches and the strategic position of his dominions. “As it would be 
dangerous to have him against us, and as he wishes to aggrandise him, 
self in the north of the Kingdom of Travancore, it is good to hold 
forth the hope of assisting his views on this subject.”®® Haidar and 
Tipu were shrewd enough to understand the French policy. A French 
memoir mentions that Haidar was not interested in encouraging the 
Europeans in India.®® 

. Another memoir declared, “. . . let us not flatter ourselves that he 
will put down the power of the English to make that of the French 
succeed it. , He likes neither the one nor the other to more than a 
moderate extent.”®^ In a way both the French and the Mysoreans 
were insincere and each group desired to use the other for their own pur- 
pose. Thet French were more interested in exciting general unrest in 
India, if possible a revolution, “from the heights of the Ganges to the 
Carnatic” than in advancing the interests of the Mysoreans.®® On 
the other hand, the Mysoreans were interested in using one European 
power to drive away the other. It is difficult .to ascertain as to who 
were more insincere, the Mysoreans or the French. From the policy 
of the French it appears they were more insincere. They treated the 
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Mysoreans more ao a paun than as an ally. Their inactivity, cupidity, 
and the demand for more territories even before the conquests were 
made alarmed both Haidar and Tipu. It should be remembered that 
the Mysoreans had pone to war apainst the English on the Mahe issue, 
and they v ere consistent in their policy of supporting the French 
c^er since that period. The French promised to send them aid but 
delayed so lone that all hopes-of any aid were given up. When it came 
it nc\er cooperated cither in I7S( or in I7S2 or in I7S3. When peace 
was made in Europe in 17S3 the French hastened to cease hostilities 
without consulting their ally. They could never have found a more 
zealous and intrepid ally than either Haidar or Tipu. Because of 
their misguided, timid and indecisive policy, they rendered incalcu- 
lable harm both to their ow n interests and to those of their allies. 

.^Tlie Treaty of Mangalore 

The English had hoped that Tipu would be involved in domestic 
alTairs after the death of his father and there would be a slackening 
of his efforts to conclude the war successfully. But Tipu ascended 
to the throne without any civil war and was determined to prosecute 
the war effectively. The Madras Government, on the other hand, 
was compelled to desire peace on account of their ruined finances, 
broken credit, devastated provinces and a hostile Supreme Govern- 
ment. Conditions of near famine were raging in the country. There 
was the apprehension of a mutiny among the troops, their sa.Iaries 
being long in arrears.^’ The dissensions of the civil and military 
authorities made the effective prosecution of the war very difncult 
Tlieir resources were scanty and their rich provinces were in the hands 
of “the powerful invaders of the Camatic.’'^'^'^ The uncertain^* of the 
Maratha attitude, the military reverses, the loss of Bidnur, the siege 
of Mangalore and the arrival of Bussy- with reinforcements further 
reduced them to a sorry plight. Their financial distresses caused 
grave concern to them, as the revences of their territories hardly 
sufficed for the expenses of the war. The Naw ab of Arcot obstructed 
the collection of revenues assigned to the Company in 1781. The 
Bengal Government advised Madras in January 1783 to restore the 
Carnatic revenues to the Nawab and made it depend entirely on the 
periodical assistance from Bengal.'^*’^ But, right at this time, the 
Bengal finances also were far from satisfactory. The presence of a 
French fleet on the Coromandel coast prevented the supplies to Madras. 
The Court of Directors were also eager for an early peace and they 
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wrote on January 25, 1783, “A safe and speedy peace with all Indian 
powers is our primary consideration. This must never be forgotten. 
Nor must any' step be taken but such as shall have a direct tendency 
to accomplish this desirable object.”'”” 

' Such were the circumstances that compelled Madras to initiate 
peace negotiations despite the bitter opposition of the Governor- 
General. However, on 19 October 1782 the Bengal Government 
permitted Madras to conclude peace as a last resort, if their condition's 
reduced them to utter helplessness.'”® Lord Macartney realized that 
the situation could in no other way be retrieved than by peace. 

Tipu also was inclined to treat with the English. Since his accession, 
he had had no time to consolidate his position at home. The royalist 
conspiracy, the secret plots of Shama Iyengar and Muhammad Ali 
and the rebellions in Coorg and Ballam made his presence in the 
capital essential. Though he had high hopes of French military 
assistance, they disappointed him. Even when a small reinforcement 
arrived at Port Novo on' 16 March 1783, (very much smaller than 
originally announced) they could be of no use to him. Bussy was 
now an old man of sixty two, “chilled with age and infirmities” and 
shorn of his old initiative and enterprise.'”' When intelligence of 
the peace in Europe was received in India, the French ceased hostilities, 
despite the' entreaties of Tipu and the imminent fall of Mangalore. 
In the event of a long-drawn war, he could no more rely on them. 

’ ' "^Tet another factor was the attitude of the Marathas towards 
Mysore: The superior diplomacy of Warren Hastings had dissolved 
the powerful confederacy against the English and the Treaty of Salbai 
had been concluded, which not only ended the Anglo-Mapatha hosti- 
lities but also called upon the Mysore Chief, on the threat of invasion 
of his kingdom, to evacuate the Carnatic and to treat with the Company. 
Haidar died before the ratification of this Treaty, and Tipu had paid 
nO'heed to it so long. His refusal, or at any rate his silence, had caused 
consternation amongst the Marathas and the English who planned 
for joint action against him. Their designs were to partition 
the Kingdom of Mysore for which Mahadaji Sihdhia worked out 
. even the details ■ in case a joint invasion was undertaken.'”” He envi- 
saged the cutting up of Mysore into three parts, one each for the Peshwa 
tKe Ehglisli and himself. These proposals were likely to be soon 
incorporated in a definite treaty and the Governor-General had appro- 
ved all the terms. Thus Tipu was threatened bv the Maratha attack 
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which he could not resist at a time when his resources in men, money 
and supplies had been much diminished as a result of his long war 
against the English. Whatever might be the degree of his hostih'ty 
towards the Company, he could not alienate the Marathas. 

Lastly, Tipu was conscious that he was carrying on a lonely struggle 
against the English, his two other confederates, the Nizam and the 
IVIarathas, having already withdrawn from the alliance. The English 
had ended their wars with the French, the Dutch, the Spaniards and 
the Americans in the West and were now free to oppose Tipu with 
all their resources. Thus, by the close of 1783, both the parties had 
come to feel the necessity for peace. 

Despite the difficult position in which the Madras Government 
stood, the Supreme Government was not inclined to treat with Tipu. 
A bitter controversy raged between them. Warren Hastings held 
that the surest way of obtaining a lasting peace was to compel Tipu 
by effective campaigns to sue for peace. On the other hand. Lord 
Macartney asserted that Tipu should be appeased and that they should 
convince him of their sincere desire for peace. The Madras view 
ultimately prevailed. The aggressive forward policy of Hastings 
would have landed the Madras Government in greater difficulties. 
Ever since his assumption of office in 1781, Macartney desired to end 
hostilities and made overtures for peace. As they proved abortive, 
he received a censure from Bengal, which under the Regulating Act, 
had the exclusive right of concluding peace. Before the death of 
Haidar, Sir Eyre Coote had been empowered to conclude the war 
if he felt it necessary. With the death of both Haidar and Sir Eyre 
Coote, Macartney commenced his negotiations for peace. 

As early as February 12, 1783, Lord Macartney had appointed 
Sambaji, a vakil of the Raja of Tanjore, to sound Tipu as to his 
inchnations for peace and to the release of the British prisoners.^®® 
He was to proceed to Conjeevaram where he would confer with persons 
enjoying Tipu's confidence and attempt to secure better treatment 
for the English prisoners, detach Tipu from his French allies and con- 
clude a peace satisfactory to both parties. If Tipu was willing to 
conclude peace, the next question would be the terms which should 
be acceptable to both. The English proposed that the Maratha 
Treaty of Salbai be the basis of the new treaty whereby no indemnity 
was required of Tipu. They pointed out that this treaty was highly 
favourable to him, as it would make secure all his dominions, and 
required of him only the evacuation of the Carnatic and the r^ease 
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of , all the prisoners. The advice, of the Supreme Government was, 
sought whether, in case of Tipu’s refusal to evacuate the entire Carnatic, 
he should be pacified by the surrender of certain unimportant districts 
like Puducottah and Holapady which bordered upon the kingdom 
of Mysore. The Madras Government expressed the opinion that 
the loss of such small districts would be more than compensated by 
the, advantages of peace, the release of the prisoners,, the evacuation 
of the Carnatic and the isolation of Tipu from the French.^®* 
This was strongly resented by the Governor-General who reprimanded 
the Madras Council for its anxiety for peace. He discouraged the 
idea of surrendering any posts or districts, however insignificant 
they .might be. He argued that, if they were of “little value,” they 
were so to both parties but Tipu’s insistence on them showed their 
importance, ‘it would apply with equal strength, after they were 
ceded, to the hext small districts of little value or importance, and 
so on ad-infinitumP''-°° Tipu’s demand for these places was viewed 
only as a pretext for future , invasion. But Macartney differed from 
these views and felt that “interior conquest or territorial acquisition 
oh the East Indies, by the sword is incompatible with their real interests 
and consequently so with the state of Great Britain.”^!® He allowed 
the Suprerhe Government to fret and fume over his peace negotiations 
and engaged himself in completing his task. 

Meanwhile Sambaji returned to Madras, having met Tipu’s con- 
fidants at Conjeevaram, and brought the news that better treatment 
would be meted out to the English prisoners and hostilities wohld 
cease if reasonable terms of peace were proposed, He was accom- 
panied by Tipu’s vakil, Sreenivasa Rao, who had come to ascertain 
the terms of peace. But the Madras Council was divided over the. 
English initiative for peace and General Stuart strongly opposed the 
measure. He lamented, “Our moderation will be construed into 
apprehension or inability , . . In the opinion of all the country 
powers, Tipu’s superiority will be exhibited and as if Haidar himself 
from his grave had dictated terms of peace to us.”^^® But Macai'tney 
being conscious of the difficulties of the Madras Government, prdceed- 
ded to negotiate with Tipu’s vakil, who assured him of his master’s 
humane attention, to the English prisoners, but stated that they would 
be released only on the conclusion of the peace.^‘^ He then recounted 
the causes of the war, the breach of engagements by Muhammad 
All, his failure to cede Madura and Trichinopoly and to pay a large 
sum of money, for which he had executed a bond bearing interest 
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the war has laid waste in a manner shocking to humanity, which will 
require many years to recover.**^'” 

Meanwhile Tipu had written to the Commissioners, Sadlier and 
Staunton, in reply to their letter expressing his inclination to make 
peace. He also informed them that he had ordered his forces in the 
Carnatic under Moinuddeen Khan to ceasefire and he would send 
two persons, Appaji Ram and Srinivasa Rao, to Madras with his 
proposals.^"” The Madras authorities forwarded Tipu's letter to 
Bengal and sought, instructions. They fell that Bussy's mediation 
was unnecessary and preferred to have direct contact with Tipu’s 
vakils. Lord Macartney pointed out that XVI Article of the Treaty of 
Versailles prescribed the French mediation merely for the suspension 
of hostilities, which had been already clfected but for the conclusion 
of a definitive treaty, it was better to discuss the terms with Tipu’s 
vakils.^^^ Tt would avoid inordinate delay and eliminate the French 
interference, which was one of the objects of the English. They 
wanted that Tipu should first release on parole all the English officers 
in his custody as a proof of his sincere inclinations for peace. 

The Bengal Government strongly resented and severely censured 
these activities of Madras. They wrote, “We imagine every advance 
to a negotiation with him was but an encouragement to him to persist 
in the war , . , . Wc cannot consent to any direct and independent 
Treaty with Tipu, nor to any conclusive agreement whatsoever which 
you may make with him.**'-^ Regarding the indemnity of war from 
Tipu, they wrote, “to solicit a peace to claim, a reimbursement for 
the expenses of the war is a new doctrine in negotiation w'hich w'ill 
not answer in India and we doubt of its cllicacy in any country.’*^"^ 
Thus they refused^ their sanction to a separate Treaty and authorised 
only the suspension of hostilities and the release of the prisoners. 
In their opinion the Madras Government had allow'ed Tipu to dictate 
the terms of peace which they felt to be both impolitic and disgraceful. 
They took objection even to their direct contact w'ith Tipu for the 
suspension of hostilities on the receipt of information of Peace in 
Europe, which should have been left to the French. The initiative 
of Madras in first suspending hostilities as a proof of their sincerity 
was particularly censured by Bengal. 

Undaunted by any' of these strictures, the Madras Government 
proceeded w'ith peace parleys with Tipu’s vakils who had arrived in 
Madras in October 1783 with a list of Tipu’s proposals. These w'ere: 
mutual restitution of all the conquered territories, except Triagdrug, 
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Coilccur and some other small districts to be retained by Tipu, mutual 
release of all prisoners and strict neutrality by either party during a 
war with any other power.^*'’ The instructions of the Court ofDirectors 
dated March <5. I7S3 to conclude peace on terms of mutual restitution 
of places and prisoners sulTicicntly empowered the Madras authorities 
to proceed with this work. Moreover, Tipu had written to the Gover- 
nor-General expressing his desire to conclude a treaty which had the 
desired cOccl of forcing the Supreme Council to abandon its adherence 
to the Treaty of Salbai and to consent to a separate peace with Tipu. 
Thus Tipu gained his point ultimately. 

Certain diliiculties arose in the work of the \akUs at Madras which 
necessitated frequent reference to their master causing undue delay. 
For example, among the proposals of Tipu the release of Ayaz, the 
former Governor of Bidnur. was specially demanded by Tipu, which the 
English were reluctant to concede. Likewise. Tipu's propositions 
of an ofiensive and defensive alliance was rejected by them on the 
ground of past experience . Ks these differences were likely to 
protract the negotiations, the \-aklls asked the deputation of one or 
two “men of character and consequence” to Tipu to settle the terms 
of peace.**” The Select Committee at Madras accepted this proposal, 
and in their letter of October 21, 1783 informed Meer Khamruddeen 
of the appointment of Sadlier, Second in Council and Staunton, 
Private Secretary to Lord Macartney, to proceed to Tipu.*-* They 
suspended the hostilities and ordered the release of the prisoners in 
their custody to create the necessary atmosphere for peace negotia- 
tions.*"® The news of Tipu's acceptance of the Treaty of Salbai in 
his letter to the Peshwa and Sindhia dated July 29, 1783 gave great 
satisfaction to the English at Madras.y The news was received just 
previous to the departure of the Commissioners on the November 9 
1 783, which materially improved the prospects of peace. When Tipu 
learnt of their departure, he ordered the commanders of the forts in 
the Carnatic to abandon the places and withdraw' to Mysore territory.**® 
The Commissioners arrived at Amee on November 18, and were 
received by Meer Moinuddeen Khan with due civilities and attention.*** 
As a gesture of friendship, ^^acartney proposed to give up the fort 
of Cumbum for a fort of equal value in the Carnatic.*** Nevertheless, 
differences soon arose over the mode of evacuation. The Commis- 
sioners desired to restore immediately Tipu's places in the east but 
not those in the west which would be retained until the release of all 
their prisoners. But Tipu was reluctant to concede this demand 
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and desired the English to relinquish Mangalore prior- to the release 
of prisoners and the restoration of places in the Ca:rnatic.^^^ As he 
was' already in Mangalore, he insisted on its restoration first, as a 
proof of English sincerity. But they were apprehensive lest the 
simultarieous surrender of all places both in ' the ; eastern and in the 
western ghats should thwart their main purpose of securing the 
release of their prisoners. Tipu also equally suspected the good faith 
of the English, who might not surrender Mangalore, considering its 
importance, after the accomplishment of their main object. As both 
refused to give in, the negotiations reached an impasse. Even the 
pledge of personal faith by the Commissioners could not resolve the 
differences.^®® • 

The priority for the surrender of Mangalore or the release of the 
prisoners soon became a serious point of dispute not only between 
Tipu and the Commissioners but also between the two Commissioners 
themselves. The first Commissioner, Sadlier, was willing to concede 
Tipu’s demand and stated that the faith and honour of the Mysore 
\akil, Appaji Ram, was enough guarantee for the faithful performance 
of the obligations on Tipu’s part.^®® Therefore he was in favour of 
surrendering Mangalore simultaneously with other places in the 
Carnatic and prior to Tipu’s release of the English prisoners. But 
the other Commissioner, Staunton, objected to this and maintained 
“that not till the restoration of all the prisoners could there be an eva- 
cuation of Mangalore.”^®’^ Tipu’s ra/c/A proposed a compromise that the 
English should deliver Mangalore but retain all the places on the Eastern 
Ghats till the release of the prisoners, but even this was not accepted.^®® 

Tipu insisted on the surrender of Mangalore because of his appre- 
hension that it might not be given up at all later, as the Bombay Govern- 
ment had set its heart on it.^®® The two Commissioners appeared 
divided before Tipu’s vakils who naturally approved the views of 
Sadlier, but wanted both the Commissioners to apply jointly for a 
pass to proceed to Mangalore. Staunton would not apply and the 
matter had to be referred to their superiors at Madras. 

There was, however, one point on which an agreement was reached 
between the Commissioners and vakils, namely the exchange of Chita- 
pet for Cumbum. The former asked Major Laysaught to give up 
Cumbum and the latter wrote to Kha'mruddeen Khan to surrender 
Chitapet. Regarding the irreconcilable differences, the advice of the 
Madras Council was sought.^^^ The Select Committee upheld the 
opinion of Staunton and decided not to surrender Mangalore. It 
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U'ok oifcr.cc m :'ic comnninicuiion u!" their dispmcb to Tipu's vctkfis, 
"t'o’nt cl' ;;il pcm'nt- it ovtpijt to have been concealed.”^-''' It 

sirictb' pi'^hibitcd hokiiitn any conlcrcncc with Tipu's vakfis '-vithout 
tile consaiit of both the Coininis'ioners. To pi event consiunt references 
to Madras, tliev appointed a third tnctitbcrio the. commission. Huddles- 
ton. tind vested fuil authority in any eve members, it was a provision 
tiytiinsi any reeurrenee of dispute between the two Commissioners 
causine deiay. 

Tite Governor-General Itud no long refused to give Madras power 
to eonehide a separ.tte peace with Tipu. The iviadras authoriUes 
had tuiten the initiative and had appointed ’die Commissioners on the 
strength oi' instructions from Engiand and on the ground that, the 
deplorable eouditions of their fmances hud justilted. their action. 
Warren Hastings, wiio had bilieriy opposed and toiaiiy condemned 
the conduct of his Nubordinalc presidency, at last reconciled iiimscif 
to their measure of concluding a separate Treaty. Aceoi'dingiy. lie 
imimuted his consent both to the .Madras Government and to TIpu.'*^*" 
However, lie took objceiion to the proposal of Tipu that, in case of 
war. no assistance was to be given b}- either party to an enemy of the 
other. Ho feared that such a stipuiaiiun would be oiTensivo, to the 
Maruthas with whom the English wem in alliance. Moreover it was 
ineompaiifale witii the true interests, m India, orihe Bniish who always 
desired to tish in troubled waters. Hastings, iherclore. proposed 
that, "as long as Tipu abstains from hostilities agtiinst us and our 
allies, that is. the Nicam-ui-Mulk. the Nawab of Areoi and. the Rajas 
of Tanjore tuid Travaneore. we shall also abstain fi'om hostilities.!’^*'^ 
As a mailer of fact, this clause would have Gven areater oifenee to 


the Marathas. as they were omitted in his referenee and the Nirani 
was specitieally mentioned as uu ally of the English. 

Tire sudden change in tlustings to an aecommouativa spirit towtmis 
Tipu was due to three reasons. First, the. instructions from the 
Court of Directors were specilie. that peace should be conduded w'ich 
ail the Indian powers. Secondly, the hnanciai.andeconoraic.couditians 
of even the Bengal Presidency were too deplorable, forany renewal of 
hostilities with Tipu. Lastly. Hastings' conhdence in the Maratha 
ability to compel Tipu to accept the. Treaty oi' SaibG was- shaken. 
Anderson informed him that the Marathas. Err from working for peace, 
desired to foment furtlier .Angio-AIysorc discord to recover their lost 
tciTitories. Before peace, was made they wanted to settle their claims 
on Tipu. for which they hud made full preparations. Tlic Maratha 
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mediation would create more probelms than it would solve. Hastings 
was apprehensive that their agency would 'surely land the English in 
trouble, and the Company would be involved in a war in case of a 
Mysore-Maratha rupture.^^*’ Moreover, the Maratha Confederacy 
was at the time in such a factious slate between the Sindhia and Holkar 
groups that it could render no effective help to the English. Thus 
Hastings was convinced that it was futile to object to a separate peace 
with Tipu.‘ 

Regarding the terms of the Treaty with Tipu, Hastings insisted 
on the release of prisoners prior to the restoration of Mangalore and 
after the mutual restitution of the eastern conquests.^^” He opposed 
the surrender of any fort or place to Tipu. The delivery of certain 
discontented persons from Calicut, Kallangudi and other places was 
to be a. subject of a separate agreement and not to be a specific article 
of the treaty. He was afraid that such a clause might become a pretext 
for Tipu to break the Treat}', if by any chance the English failed to 
surrender these men. Hastings was keen on the inclusion of a clause 
requiring Tipu to renounce his claims on Trichinopoly and Madura. 

The Commissioners were proceeding to Tipu’s court to finalise 
the Treaty and secure the release of the prisoners. But the Mysore 
vakils dissuaded them from going to Scringapatam and directed them 
towards Mangalore.’^- They resented such an attitude and protested 
that the Madras agreement was violated by which they were entitled 
to visit Seringapatam.^*® The vakils pointed out that, as the negotia- 
tions at Ami had failed and the mutual restitution of the places had hot 
taken place, they were justified in preventing them visiting the capital;^®® 
At first the Commissioners were reluctant to proceed to Mangalore 
and even threatened to return fo Madras, but when the vakils remained 
firm, they decided to march to Mangalore;^®^ 

Tipu had disallowed the Commissioners to march to Seringapatam, 
lest they should obtain first-hand information regarding the military 
position of the capital. Moreover, the hostile activities of Colonel 
Fullarton, the internal dissensions of the Commissioners and the tardy 
peace negotiations still cast doubts as to the final conclusion of peace 
and cautioned Tipu to be on his guard. The Commissioners adopted 
the route of Malavalli and travelling at their leisure, reached Mangalore, 
on February 4, 1784, three months after they had left Madras. 

As sooii as they arrived at Mangalore, they presented Tipu a memo- 
randum asking him to evacuate the Carnatic and release the prisoners 
in cdhformitywith IX Article of the Treaty of Salbai; As for the places 
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in the hands of the English, they suggested a scheme of restoration 
by stages. Soon after one hundred English prisoners, half of whom 
were to be ofiicers, were released, the English would give up Onore, 
Kar\var and certain other places. With the release of the rest of the 
prisoners, the Company would restore all the other conquests. If 
Tipu refused these terms, the English would compel him to consent 
to these by joining the Marathas.*^* Tipu replied that soon after the 
conclusion of peace, he would release not only one hundred but all 
the prisoners and would deliver them personally into the hands of 
the English. The threat of the Anglo-Maratha Alliance to compel 
Tipu to accept the Treaty of Salbai was greatly resented by him, as 
such an attitude could not establish any sincere or permanent peace 
with him. As he was not a parly to the treaty, and as an independent 
ruler, he claimed the right to reject it. The mediation of any other 
state would mean only the delay of the business on hand.^“^ If the 
English sought the Maratha alliance, he threatened that he would 
join the French to neutralize their designs.”* 

In his turn, Tipu presented a list of counter-demands similar to 
those that were proposed at Madras, namely, the cession of certain 
districts in the Carnatic, the surrender of Ayaz and an offensive and 
defensive alliance.”® These were unacceptable to the Commissioners. 
In another Conference on February 19, 1784, Tipu offered to release 
all prisoners but surrender only a few forts in the Carnatic until the 
complete evacuation by the English of all their conquests and the 
payment of 55,000 pagodas which Colonel Fullarton had taken aw’ay 
from Palghat.”'^ Ench these proposals were rejected by the Commis- 
sioners who set forth their owm terms in the form of a draft treaty with 
twenty-nine articles, embodying all their demands.”’ They stated 
that Tipu should release the prisoners and evacuate the Carnatic 
simultaneously, renounce his claims on Muhammad Ali, set free 
Morari Rao and the subjects of Venkatagiri Raja, allow a British 
agent to slay in his capital with two companies of troops, provide 
communication facilities through his countr}’ to the English, restore 
Mount Dilli to Tellicheity', reinstate in their principalities the Rajas 
of Cherikal, Coorg, Kottayam and Kadattanad, and, lastly, grant 
commercial privileges to the English in his kingdom. 

Apparently such impossible terms w'ould not be accepted by Tipu, 
who rejected them, and informed the Commissioners of his intention 
to proceed to Seringapatam the next morning.’®® The terms aroused 
the indignation of the Sultan, particularly the commercial privileges 
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which sought to control the economy of his kingdom.’®® The Com- 
missioners realized the exorbitant nature of their demands and modi- 
fied them by dropping a few like the stay of a Company’s representative, 
the communication facilities through his kingdom, the release of 
Morari Rao and the reinstatement of the Malabar Rajas, and by 
claiming moderate commercial privileges.’®® Tipu in his turn, waived 
his demands for the surrender of certain forts in the Carnatic, the 
release of Ayaz, the payment of 55,000 pagodas and promised to send 
all the prisoners to the nearest English fort.’®’ 

1 Thus agreement was reached on a number of questions but there 
remained still two more knotty problems which eluded settlement, 
and on these Tipu refused to make any concession. The first was a 
stipulation that the contracting parties should not help their enemies 
directly or indirectly in times of war. Tipu insisted on its acceptance 
on the refusal of which he would march off to Seringapatam and renew 
the hostilities. The Commissioners hesitated to concede the demand 
as the instructions from Bengal permitted them to agree merely to a 
conditional clause of neutrality, namely, “as long as Tipu abstains 
from hostilities against uS and our allies, that is, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
the Nawab of Arcot, and the Rajas of Tanjore and Travancore, we 
shall also abstain from hostilities,”’®* This would not satisfy Tipu 
who wanted that the English should not give assistance to any power 
excepting those that were under the immediate protection of the English. 
For example, the Nizam who was one of the principal powers of the 
Deccan was not under the immediate subordination and protection 
of the English, nor was the Raja of Travancore. Tipu wanted that 
the principle of neutrality by which the English would be precluded 
from interfering unprovoked whenever Tipu was at war with other 
powers, should be accepted in its entirety. ' The policy of the English 
had so long been to assist invariably the enemies of Mysore, and Tipu 
desired to prevent its recurrence in future. It was a far-sighted policy 
which would secure Tipu a better position amongst the Indian rivals 
and at the same time prevent the Company from expanding their 
dominions in India on the pretext of assisting the enemies of Mysore. 
The Commissioners were forced to accept Tipu’s modification, despite 
orders to the contrary of their superiors. It was, however, an improve- 
ment on the clause suggested by, Warren Hastings, in so far as it avoi- 
ded the Maratha jealousy by the omission of their (Maratha) name' 
and the specific mention of the Nizam as the ally of the Company. 
The Commissioners realized that Tipu had considerably reduced his 
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chiinis, that he v»()u!d nut yield further on this point and that it would 
he iinv.i'-c to break with him and resume hostilities. 

7 he second olwtaele in the way of the peace was the mode of the 
restitution «>r pltieew. The- question had troubled the parties ever 
sittee the hcrinfiinj.' (T the peace parleys and yet no satisfactory pro- 
cedure h:ul been cvob.ed. Tfie Commissioners at first fon February' 
12) sucL'cstcd tliat the Company would evacuate Karwar and Onore 
as voon as Tipu released one hundred prisoners and that they would 
surrender Kariir. Dhanipuram and .^rvakurichi after he released all 
the prisoners and evacuated the Carnatic. This proposition fell 
tiirouch and another was suagcstcd. namely the simultaneous eva- 
cuation of all the conquests by both the parties, with one reservation — 
the retention by the Company of Dindigal and Cannanorc as a pledge 
for the release of the prisoners. Tipu took objection to this condi- 
tion which distrusted his sincerity to release the prisoners and, in his 
turn, he doubted the English faith with regard to the surrender of 
Dindigal and Cannanorc. Tlic issue was driving to a crisis and Tipu 
threatened to dismiss the Commissioners. However, as a last attempt 
to resolve tlic difiTcrcnces. he proposed five alternatives, the failure 
to accept any one of them would almost precipitate war. This was a 
last chance he gave to the Commissioners. The propositions were:’*^’ 
First, the Commissioners were to stay with Tipu till the restoration 
of Dindigal and Cannanorc. and till the delivery of the Treaty duly 
signed by the .Madras Government. Second, either two, or at least 
one of them, were to slay behind, duly authorized by the other two, 
to restore Tipu's possessions, after the evacuation of the Carnatic 
and tile release of the prisoners. Third, in lieu of Dindigal, Tipu was 
to retain either Tiagcr and N'cllorc or Ambur and Satghur. Fourth, 
the Commissioners v.ere to restore cither Dindigal or Cannanorc, 
retaining only one. Last, Cannanorc should be restored in the presence 
of Tipu's officers at the same time as Onore and other places. 

The Commissioners would not accept any of these and they infor- 
med Tipu of their decision. Staunton was more adamant than the 
other two. It looked as if all the labour was lost and the whole project 
of peace was wrecked. ' Tipu wrote to them that their distrust com- 
pelled him also to doubt their sincerity and that he would march off 
to Seringapalam the next da}'. The Commissioners, feeling that this 
was no empty threat, decided to yield, and chose one of the alternatives 
that was least objectionable to their superiors. They preferred the 
third alternative which permitted Tipu to keep Am.bur and Satgarh 
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ns long as ihc English retained DindignI and Cannanorc. and that 
immediately after the release of all the prisoners, both the parties were 
to evacuate their respective possessions.*'*^ At last an agreement was 
reached on all points and the Treaty was signed on March 1 1. 17.S4.*'*’’ 

The Treaty of Peace which was signed and sealed by Tipu on the 
evening of 11 March 1784. and which ended the long war begun by 
Haidar, contained ten articles. The first article established peace 
between Tipu Sultan on the one hand and the l;asi India Company 
and their respective friends and allies on the other. Tiic allies of 
Tipu mentioned by name in the Treaty were the Bibi of Cannanorc 
and the Rajas or Zamindars of the Malabar coast and those of the 
English were the Rajas of Tanjore and 1'ravancore and the Carnatic 
Payenghat. The last c.xprcssion referred to tiie Nawab of Arcot, 
Muhanimed Ali. whose name was deliberately omitted giving rise to 
a bitter controversy later on between the Madras and Bengal authori- 
ties. In the first article itself mention was made of the strict neutrality 
to be observed by both parties in ease either of tiiein was at war with 
other powers. The high contracting powers agreed not to assist, . 
directly or indirectly, each other's enemies nor to make war upon 
their respective friends or allies. 

The second article referred to the restoration of all the places 
occupied during the war and the release of all English prisoners on 
the part of Tipu. He was to evacuate the Carnatic entirely, witli the 
exception of Ambur and Salgarh. within 30 days after the signing of 
the Treaty. Likewise, he was to release all European and native 
prisoners in his custody and deliver them up. making arrangements 
for conveyance and provisions, .safely to the nearest English forts or 
settlements, within 30 days from the date of signing the Treaty. 

The third article specified the withdrawal of the English from Onorc, 
Karwar, Sadasivgarh and the forts and places adjoining thereto and - 
the evacuation of their garrisons from thc.se places to Bombay with the 
necessary assistance of .provisions and conveyance by Tipu. At the 
same time, the Commissioners were likcwi.se to give orders for the 
delivery of Karur, Auracatchciy and Dharapuram. After the release 
and delivery of all the English pri.soners by Tipu, Dindigal was to be 
evacuated and restored to him, and none of the Company’s troops 
.should remain thereafter in his territory, ^ 

•;.The fourth article- dealt' with the' procedure for carrying out the 
evacuation of Cannanorc, by the English who should restore the place 
in the presence of an Officer. of Tipu to Ali Raja Bibi, the Queen of 
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Cannanore. as soon as all the English prisoners were delivered up by 
Tipu. Likewise, the forts of Ambur and Satgarh v/ere to be given 
up to the English by the Suftan, and the mutual restitution of places 
should be completed on both sides. 

By the fifth article Tipu agreed to relinquish all his claim on the 
Carnatic. The sixth article permitted the return of all persons, with 
their families and children, belonging to the Carnatic who had been 
taken captive by Haidar Ali Khan or Tipu Sultan. The seventh 
article stipulated the grant of a general amnestj'' by Tipu to those Pvajas 
and Zamindars on the Malabar coast v/ho had favoured the English in 
the last war. The eighth article conferred on the English commercial 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by them in the past, as specified in 
the Treaty of 8 August 1770. The ninth article restored to them 
the factory at Calicut and also Mount Dilly and its district belonging' 
to the settlement of Tellicherry. The tenth and last article defined 
the way in which the treaties v/ere to be exchanged by the parties. 
First all the three Commissioners v/ere to sign the treaty; secondly 
it was to be signed by the select Committee at Madras and sent to the 
Sultan within one month : and lastly the Governor-General in Council 
and the Select Committee at Bombay were to attest their signatures 
to the Treaty as binding upon the Government of India, and send it 
to Tipu within three months. 

The Treaty redounds to the great diplomatic skill of Tipu Sultan. 
It was beneficial to both parties. By the prindple of the mutual 
restitution of places and prisoners, it aimed at establishing peace in 
the region. It fulfilled the just demands of both, effecting a compro- 
mise only in unimportant matters, 

Tipu secured a number of advantages through the Treaty. He 
had honourably concluded the long-drawu v/ar, which at the time of 
his advent to power had assumed an unfavourable turn v/ith the loss 
of Bidnur, Mangalore and other Western possessions. The southern 
command under Colonel Fullarton was threatening his capital and 
Hastings was contriving by diplomatic pressure to compel Tipu to 
sue for peace, and had succeeded in inducing Sindhia formally to call 
upon him to reh’nquish the English territories in conformity v/ith the 
Treaty of Salbai. In the alternative, he v/ould have to face the united 
forces of the English, the Peshwa and Sindhia.^®® The Marathas had 
fully prepared themselves to attack Tipu.^®" The treaty averted such 
a contingency. Tipu's conclusion of a separate Treaty with the 
Company was a rude shock to the Marathas who had contemplated 
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bringing him to their fold or in ease of his refusal, wresting from him 
his northern territories. The Treaty gave a deeent burial to IX article 
of the Treaty of Salbai, in two ways. Firstly, the mediation of the 
Marathas to compel Tipu to relinquish the English territories and 
release the prisoners was thwarted. Sccondh', the defensive alliance 
which the Marathas had secured through that Treaty, namely, “so 
long as Hyder Ali Khan shall ... continue in fricnd.ship with the Peshwa, 
the English will in no respect act hostilcly towards him” was ignored 
by Tipu and in its place was substituted the principle of strict neutra- 
lity by which no party was to give direct or indirect assistance to the 
others enemies. Nana condemned the whole transaction and felt 
that the gentlemen at Madras were not entitled to negotiate it without 
the mediation of Sindhia at the time when a plan of action in consul- 
tation with Anderson had been finalised. Tipu_ frustrated jhc 
Maratha expectations of regaining their lost territories through the 
Company’s assistance.^*’® He prevented the English from joining 
the Marathas if ever the latter chose to fight against him. Not long 
after this treaty, when the Mysorc-Maratha relations were again strained 
and hostilities followed, this clause yielded its result. and the English 
observed perfect neutrality. 

It is true that Tipu did not acquire any fresh territory or compen- 
sation for the losses suffered, but his greatest satisfaction was that 
he had reduced the English to that situation of “eager and importunate” 
desire for peace that compelled them to stand suppliant before him. 
The English with their enormous resources of three presidencies and 
supplies from home, with peace having been established in Europe 
and India and with the possibility of an Anglo-Maratha alliance, 
could have inflicted severe blows on Tipu. In such circumstances 
Tipu had concluded an honourable peace. He had shown himself 
to be very generous in not insisting on his demands for the surrender 
of certain districts in the Carnatic, the payment of 55,000 pagodas 
seized, by Colonel Fullarton from the fort of Palghat, the delivery of 
his treacherous servant, Ayaz, and the inclusion of an offensive and 
defensive clause in the Treaty, Whatever might be the material short- 
comings of the Treaty, Tipu had fulfilled his great desire of showing 
to the powers of India “that he could dare to treat the English power 
with, open contempt and derision.”^’® 

; In spite of the bitter opposition to and adverse criticism of the 
Treaty, describing it “obviously a truce reluctantly accepted by the 
two powers, each unable to destroy, the other, but both fully convinced 
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ihat '.v'CiiouL f'tt: destructrcrr cf the- one. there was nc saictvicr Lhe 
otiier.” the treaty as such ccntumec nc clause 'A’hfch '.vculd erecirTitatc 


hcsttiines in tunare. Uni'ike the Treat*/ cf I75T it die rrct secure air/ 
Cihensr-'e and ceiensr/e alliance bedveen the tve rcn*ers..each: knewma 
fuil well the limicuticrrs cf the ether.. [~ went cniy'tc the nracticahle 
c-'ctenf of se'euring; neutrality in cnres erwar. Itccntairred nc prevc- 
cativc cr difncalt terms, tlie ertecuticn. cf '-vhicTr tvculd cause frfetf'en. 
ft did not unduly affect tire Ertnsh interests sc as tc leu’/e beliinc snrms; 
sentiments cf resentment tc avenue the. •.vrenas.. It aimed at estahnsh- 


injtiie sranis ennr which 'was partfcuiarly helrfui tc Tipi. iir his relarfcns 
with ether powers. TuCuuIt it cirmet caiin tc huve- serried, all the 
prebiems and esrabiisiied the peace cn die most sciie feundaden.. 
it had led tc amlcibl'e reladcns between the tr.vc ambidcus pewers- 


In cue sense, nc Incian newer ccuid ever hepe tc mr/c any sclic anci 
permauent pea^ '/vich die English widicut less cf seif respect, and 
wicheut being degraded tc a suberdinate pesden.. Since the F.egiia- 
dng Act die Eddsh pciic/ tc'vards Lneiart, States was afready- shaping 
itsell' towards “Subcrcinate cr Eubsfdfary .Ailiances."' A.t sucit a 
dme and directly in epprsiden. tc an adreft sratesman like Hastings, 
the Treary cf Mangalore was a great achie’/e.nierrt cn die part cf Tira. 

A.ncther ad'/antagi- that a'ceraed. tc ~pu was that the ccmnnscral 
privileges so freely premised by Haidar' tc Ecmbay Gdvemment w’ere 
scaled down. ThcuglT die grant cf seme prviiegss- was mendenei 
in die Treaty', it was- cireamscribecL by' sc many- cendinens that the 
Company could derive acraally no berrehc frem them. Tina 

granted tc the English was very much, in centrist te the enciurivadree- 
dom and privilege cf trade they had cbcained Irrm. die hrararhas-hy 
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Ali. the Nawab of Camadc.. Ever since his ihidilessnesH and fund'u- 


lent conduct in. 1 752 in not surrendering Tdchincpciy tc the Alyseteans.. 
he bad been the- cbject cf pardcuiar hatred tc them. He was one cf 
die- wci'st spe'rimens cf an oriental despot who owed his autherty 
to the arms and i nffuence of the Cemparry. He had proved a werdiiess 
and treacherous ally even to die Engiisir.^' * One cf the reasons for 
declaring the Second Mysore tv'ar wns tc wrealc Pill venffiarree upen 
irirn for iris fafLure to PilPI the promises cf LTrZ.. The- Treay' of Alangr- 
Icre. therefore, aimed at punishing trim. It rimpbr igrrered him. and 
treated him v/idi contempt. It w'as his pclidcal death.. Pnr the legii. 
mler of the Camadc had railed tc get any recegniderr hr. the TteaPy. 
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The names of the Rajas of Tanjore arid Travancore and even the 
Zamindars of Malabar found a place in the Treaty, but the supposed 
sovereign of the entire Carnatic in whose dominions the English were 
but the servants and for the protection of whose territory the Treaty 
was made, was not even mentioned except once in the whole Treaty 
and even that in an insignificant context and without his proper titles. 
The Treaty damaged his prestige and, despite the efforts of Hastings, 
not much was done to retrieve him from' disgrace; ' 

Lastly, Tipu had not committed himself to break away from the 
French; The Treaty was entirely silent about his alliance with the 
French and was in a way a tacit recognition of the fact. ' Whereas 
the English were invariably successful in isolating the other Indian 
powers from all contacts with foreign powers, they could not do so 
in the case of Tipu. 

. Yet another advantage of the Treaty to Tipu was psychological. 
Though not materially beneficial to him, the mode of its conclusion 
was highly satisfactory to the Sultan. The anxiety and initiative of 
the English for peace, the march of the Commissioners to his presence 
and their ultimate submission to one of his proposals made it seeiri a 
diplomatic victory for Tipu who had almost dictated his own terms to 
the English. Further, certain other factors contributed to make the 
Treaty appear advantageous to Tipu. The failure of the Marathas 
in their attempt to act as mediators and recover their lost territories 
prompted them to call the English humble suppliants for peace before 
Tipu. Again, a section of the English public opinion Was hostile to 
the Treaty and did much to discredit it. Hastings himself called it a 
“humiliating pacification” and was only prevented from opeiily 
dikvowing. and annulling it by Tipu’s fulfilment of a part of the' 
terms.^’* . Munro felt that such indignities were throughout poured 
upon the British that united efforts seemed necessary to repudiate the 
Treaty at the earliest time. Such public opinion in the country 
highly gratified Tipu who felt that it was his great triumph over the 
English. 

■ The disadvantages of the Treaty to Tipu were not many. But 
being in a favourable position, he did not try to secure any districts 
as compensation for the heavy losses, incurred in the war. He surren- 

dered all the conquests he and his father had made during three years 
of war, and in the mutual restitution of places the English had very few, 
almost a handful, forts to surrender, while Tipu had almost everything 
6 • ■ 
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10 concede, the Conn.-iiic itself being a vast tract of land in his possession. 
One of the objects of the Nvar, namely, to secure Trichinopoly from 
Muhammad AH and compel him to pay the promised sum, was not 
fulfilled. Though Muh.ammad Ali sufTered lots of indignities otherwise, 
the prime object of Tipu rem.ained unaccomplished. 

The English did not fare vcr\’ badly, considering their situation, 
"A desolated country, a menacing famine, an empty treasury^ an 
exhausted credit, a heaxy establishment, dubious resources and univer- 
sal distress, all conspired at this moment to render any peace desira- 
ble."'’^ At such a time, the restoration to them of all their possessions 
and the prcscr\*ation of their power and prestige were the great 
advantages they gained. Any persistence in war might have resulted 
in doubtful and distant successes but certain and immediate expenses 
of the war which their slender resources could have hardly borne. 
The Treaty secured for them every inch of the territory' which they 
had lost in the war, and which was quite extensive. Moreover 
the release of the prisoners for which any price was trifling was 
accomplished. The captivity of a large number of them in Tipu's hands 
had caused great anxiety. The Treaty released all of them but the 
English alleged that Tipu had still retained some more of them. 

The terms of the Treaty were so fair to them that even an anta- 
gonist like Hastings could not find fault with them. His only objection 
was to the form and construction of it but not to the concessions and 
.'Stipulations made on both sides.^'^ The English secured the renewal 
and confirmation of commercial prixaleges given to them by Haidar 
by the Treaty of 1770, though with greater restrictions. They' obtained 
their factory' at Calicut with the privileges they had possessed until 
the x'ear 1779. They also secured the restoration of Mount Dilly. 
with its districts, belonging to the settlement of Tellicherry. They 
were also happy in haxing elicited a promise from Tipu not to molest 
the Rajas and Zamindars of Malabar w'ho had treacherously joined 
them during the war. They retained the forts of Cannanore and 
Dindigal as a guarantee for the release of all the English prisoners. 
In short, they obtained all their legitimate and essential rights and 
compromised only on unimportant or exorbitant demands. They 
were not compelled to relinquish any of their territories as they had 
to do w'hile making the much-talked-of and much-praised Treaty’ of 
Salbai, by which they had surrendered Baroach and other districts 
Yielding a revenue of three' lakhs of rupees. The tranquillity and 
benefits of peace W'ith a powerful neighbour, his renouncing of the 
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extensive conquests of the Carnatic and the release of all the prisoners 
were the advantages which had accrued to the English by the Treaty. 

Whatever might be the real benefits, the Treaty still failed to satisfy 
English j)ublic opinion. Except those who were nearer to the reali- 
ties of the situation, all condemned it outright and it attracted such a 
volley of criticism, censure and reproach that the Governor-General 
desired to propose the suspension of its authors from office. Mani- 
festly the Treaty had nothing in it to offend them so much. But it 
became specially reprehensible to them because it was very different 
from the typical English treaties in India. For the Treaty denied to the 
English commercial, political and military advantages which they had 
expected. That was why they called it disastrous to their interests. 

The chief objections of the English to the Treaty were the failures 
of the Madras Government firstly to make the specific mention of the 
Nawab of Carnatic by name, secondly to prevent the possibility of a 
Franco-Mysorean alliance against them, thirdly to exclude Tipu’s 
claims on Trichinopoly and the payment of a sum by Muhammad 
Ali as stipulated in the treaty of 1752, fourthly to make any reference 
to the Maratha Treaty, fifthly the inclusion of the Raja of Tanjorc as 
the ally of the Carnatic which enhanced his prestige and gave him an 
independent status, and lastly the acceptance of the principle of neutra- 
lity in time of war. 

Article X stipulated the signing of the Treaty by all the three 
presidencies. Accordingly Madras signed it and sent it back to Tipu 
within the stipulated time of one month. But its acknowledgement 
by the Bengal and Bombay Governments within three months resulted 
in a bitter controversy between the Subordinate Presidency of Madras 
and the Supreme Government of Bengal. Hastings pointed out 
various objections mostly to defects in form. He had not reconciled 
himself to a separate and speedy peace with Tipu. He still harped 
upon the Maratha assistance to overpower Tipu; He had expected 
spectacular success from Fullarton. Both these expectations were 
belied and he realized that the internal affairs of the Marathas would 
not permit them to support the English. As for the success of the 
southern command, he felt that a single defeat of Colonel Fullarton ' 
would have left the English without an army in the South.^^® Seringa- 
patam was still 100 miles away and the English army was long in arrears. 
This peculiar situation of Madras could not admit of any renewal of 
war. These factors compelled the Bengal Board not to refuse their 
consent to the Treaty. At the time when the Treaty reached Calcutta, 
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Macro Jarno LaC; Dinhi’'n to encuire into rite natter. But the 
^hicras Go^e^nor ct-teeortcah' reiubac to ecirtfpunicuie the addi- 
tional c!au''C to Tiru dc!-ri!e the titreat of being -uspended i'rom his 
clnee. Fertuitatei', nothing happened, as tile regirne ci’ .Hastings 
^^a> dranhtg to a cio^e. .Mi along it v. as tlte iiigii-handednesi of the 
Gcvcmcr-Geneni; that had e.-eated Ji.nreuitics. The terms cr' the 
Treatv '.vere ’.ery fair and iust and •Aem nou vcr.' different frerr! these 
cbuiined by hirnseif frun the Marathas. Tire Ccvirt of Directors 
approved the action of Lord Macartney and rejected die appeai cf 
Hastings. They also dianked die Gc’-emcr of Madras for his active 
and usefui ra.m in securng die peace in die Carnatic. 

Another reactii.tn cf Hastings tc tlie Treaty '.vas his apprehension 
that t:ie .M.a."athas. partioaJariy Sindhia. '■vouici he greatly cOended 
by die ccnciusicn of a sepu-mte peace •■vitlicui their mediaden. in 
order to appease Sindhia. Hastings infonned him that the MaxaLha 
Treaty v.-as the basis of the new TreaPy, and that the Maratha agent, 
acTicu’s court was kept informed of die negodadens at every' stage.'^"^ 
When Sindhia desired a deciarauon from the Bengal Government 
tc this effect. Hastings gladly agmed tc send cne. This" had die effect 
cf presen’ing the Maratha prestige in the eyes cf die ether pewers.. 
Tiie total emission cfihe names of die Feshwa and Maliadaii Sindhia 
in the Treaty had mordiicd them, as Sindhia had done mucii earlier 
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to compel Tipu to‘ accept. Article IX by writing persuasive letters. to 
him and by entering into a treaty of alliance with the English. Added 
to this, he had prevailed on Nana Farnavis to march a grand army to 
Tipu’s frontiers and to apply for a body of troops from Bombay. 
The Marathas had thus manifested their hostility against Tipu. But 
the' superior diplomacy and timely action of Tipu averted a grave 
contingency and made the Marathas the object of his resentment for 
this unprovoked act of hostility on their part earlier. 

Thus the Treaty of Mangalore is an important document in the 
history of the relations of Mysore with the English. It was the last 
occasion when an Indian power dictated terms to' the English. The 
English were made to play the role of humble suppliants for peace. 
They were not slow either in drawing the right inference from such 
a situation, namely that their political and commercial interests would 
suffer as long as Tipu was suffered to exist as an independent power. 
It was obvious from the flow of events that despite their best efforts, 
they could not recover their territories from his hands in the Carnatic. 
Even the diversionary attack by Bombay on the western coast or the 
advance of the southern army under Fullarton had made no headway. 
This suggests that. the English had still to go a long way before they 
could reduce all Indian powers to a position of subordination, and 
that the Indians still, had a chance to retain their sovereignty, if they 
acted wisely. Both the Treaty of Madras in 1769 and of Mangalore 
in 1784 are shining examples which destroyed the myth of British 
invincibilityj ' They indicated that the danger to India was not so much 
from the military might of the British as from the disunity among the 
Indian powers. The best chance the English had in winning supremacy in 
India . Was, through their diplomacy, which made one Indian power 
fight against another. Nowhere was this phenomenon more apparent 
than in the case of Mysore, where the Nizam and the Marathas became 
willing instruments in English hands to destroy Tipul That was the 
reason why Warren Hastings was so anxious that the Madras authori- 
ties should hold their hands for a little longer until his diplomacy^^ in 
involving the Marathas into the war was successful. If they had 
done so, Tipu would have been subdued much earlier than expected. 
Tipu saw through this game and successfully averted such a situation. 
Even when he had just come to the throne, he proved superior in the 
art of diplomacy, and outwitted both Nana and Warren • Hastings. 
In short, during his stormy and hectic reign of hardly seventeen yCars, 
the Treaty of Mangalore is the only bright spot in his contest with 
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the English, the only proud event which had humbled even a mighty 
power. 
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CHAPTER II 


hostilities with thIe marathas 

AND THE NIZAM (1785 - 87) 


T he treaty of mangalore contained the seeds of a strife with 
the Marathas. It was a diplomatic victory for Tipu which had 
defeated the expectations of the Marathas. to act as mediators as had 
been promised in the Treaty of Salbai. It disappointed their hopes 
of recovering their lost possessions in the north of Mysore. Tipii had 
emerged with enhanced prestige after the Second Mysore War, which 
excited the jealousy of his neighbours. The relations of Mysore with 
the Marathas had not been cordial ever since the days of Haidar, as 
both the powers were serious political rivals for the supremacy of the 
Deccan. The' Marathas were not reconciled to the separate existence 
of Mysore. Haidar Ali had ■ encountered their numerous invasions 
and frustrated their attempts to. subdue him; Madhava Rao had 
launched three ;expeditions against Haidar but the latter had survived 
all their attacks; After the death of Madhava , Rao, Haidar had 
consolidated his power and recovered from the Marathas considerable 
territory in the north of Mysore,' which had offended Nana Farriavis. 
But the latter could not openly quarrel with and incur the hostility of 
Haidar so long as Raghoba had been in ipolitics. ^ Therefore he had 
negotiated an- alliance :with Haidar in 1780 and recognized his full 
sovereignty, oyer the districts of the Krishna region. Nana had been- 
compelled to acknowledge Haidar’s claim to the territory owing to 
the interference of the English in the Maratha war of succession - and 
their protection of Raghoba. But the Mysofe-Maratha harmony had 
been short-lived and the English had successfully dissolved the con- 
federacy of the Indian. Powers, which had been concluded in 1780. 

The decision of the Marathas to conclude a separate peace with 
the English, contrary to. their engageihents with Haidar, was the chief 
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had consistently tried to secure the peaceful surrender of these terri- 
tories from Haidar on the promise of scrapping the treaty which had 
not yet been ratified. Nana’s jealousy of Sindhia for his prominent 
part in the negotiations for peace would not permit the immediate 
ratification of the treaty by him and the operation of its ninth article.® 
But Nana, had , explained the delay as due to his consideration for 
Haidar, in order to give him time for peaceful cession of the territory^ 
These developments were thoroughly incomprehensible, to Haidar 
who had not expected the Maratha desertion from the alliance. They 
had not only left him in the lurch and obliged him to resist the. English 
all alone but had also turned aggressive by demanding the return of 
territories which Nana had permanently ceded to him only two years 
earlier by the Defensive and Offensive Alliance of 1780. Naturally 
Haidar could not comply with such a demand and the negotiations, 
had been protracted. . . r 

After the death of. Haidar, the Marathas offered the same terms 
to Tipu and called upon hirn to abide by the treaty. , The death of 
Haidar was looked upon both by the English and by the Marathas as 
a happy augury, for the accomplishment of their respective objects— 
the English for the termination of the. Carnatic War to their advantage, 
and the Marathas for the recovery of . their lost territories. But 
Tipu, refused to submit to the Maratha terms and denounced the 
Treaty of Salbai as contrary to the spirit, of the Mysore-Maratha 
Alliance of 1780.® He informed Nana through his vakil, Nur Muham- 
mad Khan, that, he had suffered much owing to the withdrawals of 
the Marathas from the war and that a treaty should not have been 
concluded with the English. However, as, it had, already been conclu- 
ded, its ratification might be indefinitely postponed and hostilities 
with the English might, be. recommenced.^ These proposals were 
not accepted by Nana whose main aim was. to force the Treaty on 
Tipu and thus establish that the Mysore Chief was a Maratha depen- 
dant and a tributary.® When Tipu refused to accept these terms, 
the Marathas prepared themselves to enforce the demands by, force. 
Mahadaji Sindhia once again formally invited him to cease hostilities 
against the English and threatened that his refusal would result in 
the immediate combined attack on Mysore by the Marathas and the 
English. ' Nana also consented to such an attack and informed Sindhia- 
that soon after the monsoon, he . would invade Mysore in conjunction 
with Holkar’s troops in order to support the English.® Sindhia was 
then completing the negotiations for the conclusion of an offensive 
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Thus the Mysore-Marathaj:elations were .strained at the time of 
Tiup’s accession-to^ipo^. His successful conclusion of the English, 
war further "^tranged the Marathas, .whonvere now determined to 
wrest their territories in the Krishna region. ’;Tl^causcs_pf the ill- 
feelings were the deep-se ated hostilit y and jeallonsy which alwa 3 's 
characterised the Mysorc-Maratha relations, and not any offensive 
act which Tipu delihefately 'coTumitted. He had been very careful 
to avoid giving thenfany Just ground of offence and tried to cultivate 
good neighbourly relations with them. Even in concluding the treaty 
with the English, he did not keep tlic_Maratbas in the dark. He 
writes in his memoirs that for six months' he contrived to put off the 
arrival of the English ambassadors to his court and was in corres- 
pondence with the Maratha Government on the subject of peace with 
the English.^® According to him, he wrote fifteen letters to the Poona 
Government and caused the Maratha vakil at his court also to remind 
his Government repeatedly. Prior to his negotiations for peace with 
the English, he declared his acceptance of the Treaty of Salbai. “The 
Treaty of Mangalore as such riid hidt’ cohfaiiT'any offensive clause 
against the Marathas. Therefore Tipu had not deliberately given 
them any cause for offence. On the other hand, he was the aggrieved 
party, as the Marathas had carried on war preparations against him 
without any provocation on his part.” 

The Nizam of Hyderabad was yet another; important power with’ 
whom Mysore had. to deal. Unfortunately, in this case as well the 
relations were far from satisfactory. Ever since the accession of Nizam 
'Ali Khan to power in 1761 through the murder of his brolherTSalabat 
Jang, he had pursue^ policy of consistent hostility towards Mysorg . 
Iml766 he had joined the English against Haidar and invaded Mysore 
mt he had soon been won over by Haidar. In the Grand Con- 
federacy of nSO-also, he had figured prominently but he had soon 
withdrawn from the war and deserted Haidar. 

The Nizam was not happy at the rise of a powerful kingdom like 
/Mysore in the South. He was more apprehenrive of the growing 
strength of Haidar than of the Marathas. Therefore he disputed 
the very claim of Haidar to, independent authority and always regarded 
^Iiim as his, vassal. In the capacity of the Subah of the Deccan, the 
VicegerenroTMughal authority in the South, he claimed to be the 
overlofT of Mysore rulers and expected them to remain in a subordi- 
nate and tributary region to him. Bu.t he' avoided any open rupture 
with them for asserting his legal claim. He exploited the opportunities 
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of either the Hnglislv or the Marsths wars on Mysore ‘to wreak 
his vengeance. Both Haidar^n^ipu were cautious enough to adopt 
a conciliato ry policy toward shim and they never co-operated with 
other powers to make_waLon him. In 1761 when Basalat' Jang, the 
brother of the Nizam, invaded Mysore bufftiTed to annex Sira, Haidar, 
instead of humiliating his adversary, paid him three lakhs of rupees 
and obtained the sanads for the Nawabship of Sira.^^ The Mysore 
riders sought every opportunity to develop JrLegdly ^elations w ith 
Jbe Nizam and, many a time, Tipu went out of his way to secure his 
alliance against th^ English. But the Nizam failed to reciprocate 
these' senti ments oflViendship and there w as always a strong pro- 
English p arty at his court which dis suaded himTrom entering into 
cordial relations with Mysore.^ EveiT wheinhe aggressive designs 
of either the Marathas orThTEnglish compelled the Wzamto compose 
his differences with Mysore, his friendship with the latter was always 
short-lived. 

Thus the main c ause of the Nizam’s hostil ity towards Mysore 
was tl ^unwilli ngnci. $_of both Haid a r and Tjpu to remaiiu-a tributary 
to him. He looked upon Haidar as an upstart and denied him the 
rauk'anff'honour he deserved.' But Haidar asserted his right to' the' 
Nawabship of Sira, as having been legally invested by Basalat Jang 
and'^desired to maintain his position, if need be, by force of arms; 
^The secojod-pomt-of-dispute-iwl^h the Nizam was the incorporation 
in Mysore Kingdom of certain terrirories like Cuddapah and Kurnool 
which were feudatories of Hyderabad. Haidar had extended the limits 
of Mysore by freely encroaching upon the territories of both the 
Marathas_an^he-^!j4zam-^o resented .hi.s_action_bitterly. Within 
three decades the small principalit y of M ysore had grown into a power- 
ful kingdom j yhich threatened_thft sp.curity Qf^ gJnmgTijt^rr^ Haidar ' 
had not ceased to cast covetous glances on the other vulnerable places 
of the Nizam, which made him even more bitter. He longed to wreak 
vengeance upon Haidar for these excesses. He had-withrawn from 
tha confederacy of^780 a s he w anted his adversary to be completely 
-Crushed. He was happy at the withdrawal of the Marathas also from 
the war which left the Mysore ruler all alone. The development of 
the events on the death of Haidar and the possible Anglo-Maratha 
Co-Operation which were aimed at the reduction of Tipu’s power 
further pleased him. But Tipu’s successful conclusion of the treaty 
with the English surprized the Nizam as much as the Marathas. 
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they secretly p Taniiedlb form a confederacy to accomplish their object's . 
Naha wanted an excuse to gdho war and it was’ 'not difficult for him ‘ 
to'ifind one. ' The 'qucstidn of the arrears of tribute gave 'him the re- ' 
qtii red 'excuse. ' Na na- demanded ' four ■ years’ tribute f ront ' Tipu.' The 
latter, didmot deity’the'claifn of the justice ofdhe demand blit evaded' 
its imWediate payment on the' hr ourid j-that ' his War with the English' 
had' drained his fina gciaV resources-.- - sofne t ime' for its 

payment.^® 'But ^Nana, pr essed his demand and i n order to' show the 
justice of his claini,' he made 'a 'similar demand' 'oii' the Mzami At ‘ 
the time he claimed the arrears from Tipu,' he dispatched- his vakil ' 
Krishna 'Rad Ballal 'to' Hyderabad,’ ostensibly to demand ’ from' 'the 
"Nizam the' outstanding claims of chaiith - 'sardeshinidchi 
reality to propose a secret offensive alliance ’ against Tippy 'There 
existed' at this time an ■ unprecedented understanding, between ' the 
Poona atid Hyderabad courts' which Nana desired to exploit for a 
war. • Nana sought 'the help Of the Niz am for two reason s- '' firstly, to 
deprive -Tipu of his ’territories' in the' north .Of the Tungabhadra and ' 
secondly, 'to' 'outwit Sindliia Svhose' brilliance might otherwise' over- ' 
shadow him.i® ' Sindhia had' carved out a powerful kingdom in the 
north byhis' military ability and even his diplomatic skill' had' lately ' 
been: displayed in his conclusion of the' treaty of Salbai. Nana had 
not accomplished anything striking' in his’ own sphere,’which perhaps' 
prompted -him to make up for ‘thaf failure by initiating’ ah 'alliance ' 
with'the Nizam.* ' He ’was hopeful of the Nizam’s co-operation ’as — - 
had done him’ aTavduf -by defeating the 'rebellion of Ihtesham Tahgj 
thedagirdar of Kirmal.’** ‘ When the agent of Naha' disclosed the true 
pnrpbrt of his* visit,' tlie Nizanr readily consented to' hold a personal 
conference 'with* Nanai’ Such a'-fneetirig- was’ essential to niatu're’ the' 
plans of invasibh, /Accordingly both ’the parties, 'attended by^'a large'' 
armyi set out fro^ 'their capitals and in the 'month 'of 'June '! ”784 had' 

,a meetihg at Yadgir; near the junction of Bhima and Krishna'.^® 

■' The pafties ex^pldred the possibility' of 'mutuarco-OpetatiOn hgaihst' 
'Tipu. ’ They firSt discuSSed' their outstandirig problems. The _Nizam_ 
demanded 'the surrender of certain' places '' like •Bijapur"ahd ’Xhhied^’ 
nagar 'which \^ere now in possession' Of the Marathas'.’^® But hiS claim 
was not’ conceded; ‘ Thc'Marathas ,’ made - the cduritef-demahd Of 
• immediate bavnient- of chnutli^i\x\A ''xnrflp'chi»iihht'friv twn cpacnnc • 
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The Ni/ain imi'itcd on the cession of Bijapur and Ahmednagar as a 
condition for hi'^ co-operation in the orfensive alliance against Tipu. 
Nana was reluctant to cede both, but was half inclined to surrender 
Bijapur and that, after the recovery of the Maratha territories in the 
north of Tungabhadra. These proposals satislied neither party and 
they agreed to disperse after fife conclusion of a general treaty of 
alliance by which they accepted the principle of mutual co-operation 
against Mysore. The details of the alliance were to be settled later. 
The points of their agreement were: first both parties were to make 
war on Tipu in the following year: second, they should first recover 
.>^heir lost territories from Tipu and then turn to the conquest of the 
rest of his kingdom, which should be equally divided between the two 
parties.'" Having aga^ed upon these terms, they returned to their 
respective capitals early in July 17S4. Their conference had lasted 
for more than a fortnight from June 7 to 25. 

When Tipu w as informed of these events, he attempted to defeat the 
xlesigns of the confederates. He had not oflended or provoked either the 
Marathas or the Ni/a'm: still they bad conceived the plan for his over- 
throw. He, therefore, wanted to detach the Ni/am from the alliance by 
holding out the threat of invading his country if he should join the 
Marathas. He knew quite well that Nana could not come to the Nizam's 
immediate relief, owing to a conspiracy organised in Poona to install 
Baji Rao, the son of Raghoba. by overthrowing Madhava Rao Narayan. 
Tipu formulated counter-charges against the Nizam and informed him 
that the ruler of Mysore had a claim over the subedari of Bijapur by 
^virtue of Haidar's treaty with Salabat Jang.'® Though Bijapur which the 
'Nizam wattted to secure for himself from them as a bargain for his co- 
ioperation, was itself in Maratha hands. Tipu disputed the right of the 
Nizam over the rest of the district which was stiU in' hTs'p^ssession. Tipu 
was provoked to mdke this c.xtraoFdmiTry demand because the Nizam 
had asked him to pay the rarshkush for the Carnatic Balaghat which 
was in Tipu's possession. The Nizam gave no response to this claim and 
Tipu carried on war-like preparations to make good his demand. This 
made the Nizam highly apprehensive, as he thought that Tipu seriously 
meant to invade his country. He immediately dispatched an envoy 
tO/Srirangapatna to mollify Tipu, and another to Poona urging 
^hina to expedite the offensive operations against Tipu.'® But the 
iVtarathas were not prepared to do so, owing to their preoccupations 
at home of suppressing the conspiracy of Baji Rao. '^It was a very 
serious plot in w'hich even Mahdaji Sindhia had a hand against. 
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Nana.** Tlicrc forc th g_Manithas-\\’CTc not of immediate help to the 
Nizam, who asked his ac ent at Sr iranaapat 4 ia-to conciliate Tipu. As 
the latteT-alstriKvJlirot seriously contemplated the invasion of the 
Nizam's dominions, the event passed ofl' without a clash of arms. 
But. the Marathas and the Nizam had only temporarily postponed 
the war and were waiting for a better opportunity to crush Tipu. 
Tipu's nol iev was not to initiat c_ti-3var with his Indian neighbours 
but to "rHisTlhcir aggr ession Tif they ever attacked him. When the 
Nizam expressed liis^acefuj intentions, Tipu was satisfied and gave 
up his claims. ~BuT the confederates, again revived their hostile acti- 
vities, which forced .Tipu..also _to_prcparc,Jumsclf--for'any'Cvcntuality. 

. It is alleged that Tipu precipitated the war with the Marathas by 
his' indiscreet attack on the Desai of Nargund. But the facts show 
that this gave only a good excuse to Nana to execute his long-meditated 
invasion of Mysore. Nargund is a small principality in the north of 
Mysore which had been conquered in 1778 by Haidar who had com- 
pelled its chief, Venkata Rao Bhave, a Brahmin Desai, to pay an annual 
tribute and acknowledge the supremacy of Mysore.** Nana had 
confirmed the right of Haidar over the principality by the arrange- 
ments of 1780. After the Second Mysore War, Tipu enhanced the 
annual tribute from the Zamindar, which, all at once, raised a .serious 
controversy and resulted in the My.sorc-Maralha War. 

Tipu was provoked to enhance the tribute owing to the fitet that 
the Desai had indulged frequently in subversive activities against 
\Mysore. His past record deserved some chastisement as he had 
offended both Haidar and Tipu. Since the conquest of the princi- 
pality, he had not ceased to look upon the Peshwa as his overlord 
and had not reconciled himself to his new position of a tributary chief 
to Mysore.*^ He secretly carried on ho.stilc correspondence with 
influential persons at Poona. His minister, Kolapant Pethe, insti- 
gated the Maratha chiefs to invade Nargund and recover all the lands 
south of the Krishna,** He addressed a letter to Chintan Rao Pat- 
wardhan to seize the opportunity of Haidar’s death Tor the invasion 
^Mysore.*® When the Marathas did not respond favourably to his; 
-^stigations, he turned to the English, knowing well their enmity to- 
wards Mysore, He opened correspondence with them and posing 
himself as an independent chief, he ofl’ered them his co-operation; 
against his own master. He applied. to the Bombay Government 
through an Englishman under his service, named Yoon, for the assis- 
tance of, some British troops to invade Mysore from the north,*®,. This'. 
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application was made at a time when the English at Madras were 
negotiating a peace with Tipu'and hence no notice was taken of these 
overtures of his;' ri . 

Besides these subversive 'kctivities,' the Desai was guilty of other 
offences. ^He had incited ^the peaceful subjects of the Sultan to ‘rise 
in revolt. He had induced the neighbouring poligars of Punganbdr, ' 
Madanpalli and other' places to raise their contumacious heads.' 'He' 
attacked the fort of Sedam in the district of Gurramkonda and. had 
“opened the doors of fraud arid treachery on the peasants of the 
country.'”’*'^ • He had defied the authority of the Sultan and had not' 
paid him tribute for t'wd 3'ears. He evaded the payment imagining 
that he belonged to a powerful group of the Marathas, namely the 
PatawardhanSj' who would assist him if he chose to break his connec- 
tion with Tipu.’® He constantly kept tile Poona Court inforrhed of 
all the developments in Nargund and tried to embitter the Mysore-' 
Maratha relations; ■ ' ' '' ' ■ 

Owing to these hostile activities, Tipu felt justified in his action 
of increasing the annual tribute arid' demanding the arrears for twd' 
years. The activities of the Desai had gone unchecked so long as ' 
Tipu was engaged in the war against the English. After the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Mangalore, he 'decided to punish the Desai. 
When Tipu made his demand, the Desai failed to discharge the dues. 
On the contrary, he sought' the help of the Poona Goverrimerit' and 
complained that Tipu had arbitrarily enhanced the tribute imposed' 
on him. Tipu knew that Nana cotild not keep aloof in view of' the 
relationship of the Desai to the Patawardhans. ’ Therefore he des- 
patched two envoys; Mohamed Ghiyas 'Khan and Noor Mohariied 
Khan to the Poona court to 'explain the' true state of affairs and to 
prevent Nana from taking sides with the Desai.” The intention of 
the Sultan was to give the Poona Government a chance to bring the' 
Desai to reason. If the Desai still persisted in his attitude, there was 
no alternative but to chastise him. The Sultan felt, “if a petty Zairiin- 
dar and a subject of our Government like this may not be punished, 
how shall our authority be maintained?”®® The justice of his case 
was admitted even by Rao Rasta. ' ‘ ' ' 

But without inquiring fully into the facts of tlic case the Poona 
Government declared that the demand niade by'Tipu \Vas much more 
than the usual tribute raised -in the past. Nana expressed the view 
that Tipu had absolutely no right to make any arbitrary and exorbitant 
demand. Added to this, he- quoted the convention that guided the 
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exaclion of tribute from the Brahmin feudatories — “that Jagirdars 
on the transfer of districts were liable to no additional payments and 
that the rights of sowasthances who had been guilty of no treason 
against the state, to which they owed allegiance, had been invariably 
respected. The interposition of Nana, far from solving the problem, 
complicated the issue. Tipu would not submit to a declaration which 
would diminish his authority in the eyes of the Desai. His reply was 
that there would be an end of his authority if a foreign power inter- 
vened in the internal aflairs of his.countn,' and that he had cvcr\' right 
to levy what he chose from his subjects. Besides, even according to 
the general principle enunciated by Nana with respect to the Brahmin 
Zamindars. thc Desai deserved chastisement as he was actually guilty 
of treason against the state and that his past record was one of contin- 
uous disloyalty towards Tipu. Therefore Tipu was not bound to 
respect the “rights of sawasihanccs". Despite ihc,<:c excesses ot the 
Desai, he was willing to excuse him, provided he agreed to make gotui 
“due compensations for the injury sustained by our dominions asid 
payment of the arrears due by him for several years past.’*'* These 
terms, were not agreeable to Nana and their rejection precipitated the 
war. 

Having failed in peaceful persuasions to bring round tiie Desai, 
Tipu had to resort to force. He sent his cemntander, Syed GhalTar, 
to, inquire into the conduct of the chief, and the latter reported lliat 
the Desai was instigated by Parsarani Bhao into his contumacious 
design. The Desai’s conduct was growing into a serious rebellion 
and had to be crushed speedily. , Therefore Tipu detacltcd two sepa- 
rate bodies of troops to frighten the Desai, who v.as >till oiTcred a 
.chance to ■submit,"'*^ But the Zaniindar chose to resist, cxpccline help 
from the Marathas. He fought bravdy for a time. The fort w.is 
besieged by the Mysoreans, while ICoJ.apant had been expecting .succoa*. 
day after day, from the Marathas. ^Vben Bhao canre a* 

know of Tipu s attack, he urged Nana immcdiatclv to send rd -■ 
Though Nana wa.s willing to assist the Nargiind chief, he ‘ ' 
prevented from doing .so by the disturbed .st.itc of the Marath-". 

He sent orders to the Marath.a commander.s not to precip::.'- 
hties, as the preparations for uar were not fulls' cornrle -’^ 
presence of Tipu’s vaki/s in the Poona Court also Jr.nd 
restraining- him from any hasty ,aciion. ' 
and hopeful of settling the dispute a, ‘ ' 
him of the equally paciHc intentions 
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to the orders of Nana, a party of the Mara tha troops made a premature 
attack on Tipii’s army and were repulsed with great loss.^® This 
development convinced Nana of the propriety of adopting other 
methods! He despatched Parsaram Bhao and Ganesh Pant Behro 
with'a considerable' force to the relief of Narguhd. Nevertheless he 
took the precaution of instructing Bhao to avoid hostilities, if Tipu’s 
comrriander raised the siege. Nana contacted Tipu also, expressed 
his concern over the affair and desired accommodation. Tipu wa's 
equally willing to solve the dispute peacefully and would go a step fur- 
ther by offering to pay tribute for two years to the Poona Govern- 
ment if liis sovereignty over Nargund was recognised by Nana.®^ His 
vakils at the Maratha court were actually in possession of this cash, 
so as to remit it, in case a settlement proved a success.®® Tipu, was 
willing to raise the siege if the Zamindar agreed to pay the old arrears 
and some compensation for his ravages. The siege was actually 
raised and the commander of Tipu’s forces, Burhan-ud-din, withdrew 
from Nargund. The cause for the relinquishment of the siege was 
not so niuch the' scarcity of water (which Grant Duff made oiit to be 
the chief factor) as the anxiety of Tipu to settle the dispute amicably. 
Rao Paste, the Maratha chief who was favourably disposed towards 
Tipil in the Poona Court, was instrumental in persuading him to take 
this measure.®® For such a step was expected to facilitate Rao Paste 
in expediting the settlement, but its effect on Nana was otherwise. 
He felt that the siege was raised on the approach of a powerful body 
of Maratha troops and that Burhan-ud-din was not capable of conduc- 
ting the siege. He, however, instructed Bhao that as the siege was 
raised, he should not provoke Tipu’s armies to further hostilities and 
ordered him to evacuate the Desai and his minister to some different 
place; but they refused to be evacuated.'*® Contrary to the orders of 
Nana, Parsaram Bhao and Ganesh Pant fell on Tipu’s troops, but 
were once again repulsed. '** Nana highly disapproved of the action 
of Bhao and reprimanded him. But to cover up the disgrace, he sent 
Tukoji Holkar with a big force and busied himself in preparing for 
a major campaign.'*’ 

If both sides had acted with tact and moderation, the clash could 
have been averted. The vakils of Tipu had long been in the Poona 
court professing the pacific intentions of their master. They had 
^been charged w'ith the task of settling the outstanding disputes, parti- 
cularly of Nargund. They possessed ready cash to be remitted, as a 
proof of Tipu's sincerity in desiring friendly relations. Tlic val<ils 
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■prbposed to pay immediately to the Peshwa the tribute for two years 
vf Tipu’s claim to the fort of Nargund was accepted. This appeared 
quite reasonable to ' Nana and, as a temporary measure, he consented 
to these proposals. He’ allowed a period of 27 days for the vakils to 
obtain the approval of their master for the payment of the amount.^^ 
It looked as if a peaceful solution was at last worked out. 

’ But thisJiofie^vas-^-deLusiqnjather than a reality. The differences 
could iiot be resolved by a' mere profession of peaceful intentions on 
the part of either.party.— i ne negotiations lailed^cause Tipu realized 
that Nana was cohimitted-ToJiostilitj^Sjjsqpner or later, by virtue of 
the Maratha alliance with th^ Nizam. Moreover, ' the tribute Tipu 
wduid pay "was sure to be utilised by the Marathas for more effective 
rearmament for f uture ho stilities against him. Even if an agreement 
were to be patched u p, it w_Q uld merely be a truce till the end of the 
monsoori.^^^Jfherefore Tipu decided to w'ithhold t he payriient and 
break off the negotiations. ‘ Tipu was not willing to make any com- 
promise on thh'basic issue ot his right to deal inj]^s own way with the 
Zamihdar qfNargund': BuTT^ana refused to ^ncede this claim of 
Tipu. He was 0 Trl 3 r"^rning time to outwit his adversary. ' Tipu in 
his turn desired to capture the fort before the commencement of the 
rains and the approach of the confederate army. But N ana’s j aolicv 
was to lull Tipu into a sen se of false security till he got the confederate 
forces ready for action; He also tried’to exact the maximuiti amount 
of tribute from Tiptrty appearing to be peacefully disposed. 

' The unprovoked attack of Parsaram Bhao on the Mysore forces 
gave Tipu the pretext to__Tecommence the suspended operations 
against Nargund and' the fort was heavily invested. Kolapant was 
given one more chance for sprraffaer, but he refused to do so, being 
directed by the Poona Government.^® The fort was so severely attacked 
that it surrendered, accepting' terms ' of capitulation.'^® The garrison 
consisted of about 1,650 raen,^’^ all of whom' were set free under Tipu’s 
orders, except the unfortunate Desai and his minister, who were sent 
to Kapaladrug along vvith their families.^® They secured their release 
only after the close of the Mysore-Maratha War in’ 1787. They had 
been detained, contrary to thederms of capitulation, on account of 
the gravity of the offence they had committed'agairist Tipu. Within a 
short period after this, not merely Nargund but a number of other 
sinaU principalities such as Kittur, Hoskote,' Dodvad, Khanapur and 
Sada, which had become nests of rebellion, were subdued and their 
territories incorporated. ' ' 
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, The fall of Nargund was a severe blow to Nana whose designs had 
been forestalled by Tipu. Parsaram Bhao being dissatisfied with 
'Sana’s indecisive attitude, had withdrawn from the field. Nana 
would have personally- assumed the command but for the disturbed 
affairs in the capital," which demanded his presence.'*® There was no 
alternative for Nana but to wait till the proper season. He did not 
want to take any risk by fighting single-handed. But he had to involve 
himself ultimately in a warjvJth Tipu to strengthen his position . -j His 
rivalry with Sindhia wEohad accomplished much in the North promp- 
ted him to adopt dynamic and an aggressive policy in the Deccan.®” 
This could be done in no better way than by fighting with Tipu. As 
Tipu \vas formidable, Nana needed the assistance of others. , That is 
why Na na thought of a confederacy . He employed the interval bet- 
ween the^fall of T ^rgund and the end of the mon soon most usefully 
in contacting the various Maratha chiefs ^and other powers and -in 
inducing them to join a confederacy against Tipu. 

Nana first turned to the Nizam who ranked at that time among 
the principal powers tffThe Peninsula. Nana dispatched Krishna 
Rao Ballal once again to the Nizam to reopen the question of an alli- 
ance and to impress upon him the immediate necessity of concerted 
action against the common enemy. (’The success of Tipu had humilia- 
ted both the powers and unless they vifidieatetiTlTeiF’ cause, their honour 
was at stake.”^ But the Nizam was not much moved by the gravity 
of the situation. On the other hand, he placed his personal interests 
in the Joreground, before expressing his views on the question of 
pa^dipation in the confederacy. He demanded a sum of twenty 
Jectos of rupees for war expenses, besides the cession lof Bijapur and 
Ahmednagar as the price for his joining the alliance."®/ But thinking 
of the inordinate delay that would be caused in securhlg Nana’s appro- 
val to these propositions, Krishna Rao Ballal took the responsibility 
on his own shoulders and assured the Nizam that his demands would 
receive the greatest consideration. Besides, he persuaded him to hold 
one more personal conference with Nana, where he could discuss these 
problems at length.®® The Nizam was satisfied with these assurances 
and consented to meet Nana. He proceeded in November 1785 to 
the appointed place, Yadgir, where Nana also had arrived with Hari- 
pant and Parsaram Bhao."* 

The conference lasted nearly a month but was at first productive 
only of a lot of controversy over the question of ceding Bijapur and 
Ahmednagar to the Nizam and paying him a sum of twenty lakhs 
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of ^rupees i which had been, so lighlly promised by the Maralha envoy. 
Nana was reluctant, to, concede .these dcinands and , failed to satisfy 
the Nizam on these points,®? Despite, these diflcrenccs, however, he 
•induced ithe. l^izani to join the confederacy and make, war on Tipu 
immediately. , Agreement was also reached on the mode of the division 
,of iTipu’s kingdom after Uic conquest.®,® After recovering their res- 
pective territories then under Tipu's possession, they were to share 
equally all. other conquests. But the recovery of the lands between 
the Tungabhadra and the Krishna should have preference over other 
parts.®’ Having settled these terms, Nana returned to;Poona. 

•The Mara4lias_tIiusL_secured-the-alliance-of-thc Nizain. Yet Nana 
was not relie ved of his a nxiety, as hc jyas not satisfied with the efficiency 
and .discipline of the, ar my. The excellent state of Tipu’s 

array compelled hihrtoT^k further~allianccs and he desired to include 
as many Indian and European powers in the Confederacy as he could. 
He first appealed to the difierent Maratha chieftains to rally round 
iiim in vindication o.f their national cause. The response was quite 
encouraging and a number of them volunteered to join tlic Confederacy. 

. Mudhoji Bhonsle promised 10,000 troops, Tukoji Holkar 20 , 000 , the 
Pindaris 10 , 000 , and even Parsaram Bhao was willing to join with 
his troops in spite of.his personal differences with Nana.®? The com- 
bined .fqrccs; of all these confederates mounted up to a staggering 
.figure,, ‘Even then Nana did not feel secure and sought further support 
from the English. . 

, 1 . Just'On thxnc^ of the confederates commencing their , operations 
against Mysore,, serious misunderstandings arose among . them when 
Nana desired to rctui'ii to Poona, leaving, the command to the Nizam 
and Haripan.t.,; They ascribed his.,, intention, to the lack of enthusiasm 
.on the part of-their principal ally. . The Nizam declared that he would 
retirCj to Hyderabad. , Likewise, .Mudhoji Bhonsle and Parsaram 
Bhao were keen on returning to their respective places. Nana had 
no other alternative than to postpone his departure. Even then he 
failed to induce the Nizam to stay on and the. latter withdrew to his 
capital, and the, reason was that he had not been satisfied over the 
.question, of Bijapur and Ahmednagar.®'’ Thus the Confederacy began 
,gt the , very outset to show signs of dissension, . , 

, . When alLthese hectic^ctivities were .going on in- the camps of his 
rivals, Tipu stood alpne to face a powerful Confederacy with his bat- 
.falions which were in excellent state of discipline. He was not solicitous 
of support; from any quarter...,;. Most of his . Indian neighbours had 
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been actually won over by Nana. Among the Europeans, the attitude 
of the English towards him was too well known to expect anything 
from them. Far from assisting him, they would have actively con- 
spired against him. Anticipating such an eventuality, he had desired 
a defensive alliance with the English in the Treaty of Mangalore, 
but they had deliberately avoided such a commitment. They had 
accepted instead the principle of neutrality, preventing both parties 
from assisting each other's enemies. Therefore Tipu could at 
best expect only neutrality from the British. On the other hand, 
nothing would have prevented them from helping the Marathas. if 
they so desired. .Maepherson had already decided to assist the Mara- 
thas and the Nizam with five battalions each.®° This was an open 
breach of the treaty of Mangalore which stipulated that neither of 
the contracting parties should assist directly or indirectly the enemies 
of the other. But to go back on the solemn engagements of a treaty 
had been neither new nor difficult for the English. If at all they desired 
to remain faithful to the treaty, that would be not out of any deference 
to it, but in obedience to mere e.xpediency. 

Tipu could not hope to get any assistance from the French as he 
had already had bitter experience of them in the last war. Having 
long been his allies, they had deserted him and. without his consent 
had concluded a separate peace with the English. Moreover, ever 
since the Treaty of Paris in 1763. the French power in India had been 
on the wane: their factories had been disorganized, their resources 
meagre, their fighting forces scanty and their political status on the 
decline. Neither were they inclined, even if they had been able, to 
assist him against the Marathas and the Nizam. In spite of their 
unfriendly acts in the late war, Tipu, for his part, had maintained 
friendly relations with them. For he e.xpected that they might yet 
prove useful in case of w ar with the English or with any of the Indian 
powers. But. in the present context of a war with the latter, they 
did not choose to assist Tipu but remained neutral. 

The reason why they adopted such a policy was their desire to 
divert the energies of all the country^'s powers against the English under 
their own leadership. Bussy wrote to Marscel de Castries that he 
had done his best to unite all the three powers, but the disposition of 
the Marathas and the Nizam towards Tipu was still menacing.®^ Bussy 
also wrote to Comte de Vergennes. “The .Marathas and the Nizam 
have leagued to destroy Tipu. This project admirably suits the 
English. I ha\e laboured and still labour to break it and at the same 
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time to unite' the ' three Indian powers against the English without 
compromising ourselves.”'’y^Thus the French policy was to warn the 
Indian ’powers of the dangers of providing an opportunity to the 
English to profit by their dissensions. ' Instead of aligning themselves' 
witli any power, they tried to resolve the mutual differences of the 
Indiain powers. ' The ' Vicomte de Souillac, Governor-General of 
the French’ Establishments in the East, advised all three, Nana, Tipii 
and the' Nizam, to forget their internal differences and stand united 
against the English.®'* ' Nobody paid heed to their counsel. When 
the war actually broke out, ‘they attempted to mediate, between these 
powers and 'endeavoured to evolve a working basis of pacification.®'^ 
’.'The' French were not inclined to assist Tipu for another reason 
as well. ' The sixteenth article of the Treaty of Versailles forbade both 
the English and' the French to take part in the wars of the Indian 
powers. Besides, the French policy had undergone a radical change 
and they no longer looked upon the Mysore chief as their natural and 
traditional ally. They thought that the combined forces of the Mara- 
'thas and the NizanTwould humble him and hence they did not wish 
to join th^ losing-side. They regarded the power of Tipu as new and 
unstable but that of the Marathas more stable, strong and “proper 
to create a revolution.”®" They were anxious to enter into an alliance 
nob with Tipu, but with the Marathas. 

'Tipii was thus forced to rely on his own strength in this war. 
He was confident that, if the English remained neutral, he would 
be able to defeat his enemies. ' But if they assisted the Marathas, 
he would compel the French to give up their neutrality and join hini.®® 

' Whereas Tipu was' ‘indifferent about securing outside help and 
had been virtually isolated, Nana 'was anxious to secure foreign aid. 
The superiority .of Tipii’s a;rms and the possibility of his entry 
'intb a' new and closer alliance with the French threw a gloom over 
Nana and made him seek British help. Nana made his formal appli- 
cation for British aid to Boddam, Governor of Bombay. , In view of 
the known strained relations of the British with Tipii, he counted 
on their immediate and positive alliance against him on almost any 
terms. ®^ He sent an agent to Bombay in July 1785, seeking the British 
assistance. ' In return lie offered to surrender to them two of the sea- 
ports belonging to Tipu on the Malabar coast after their conquest. 
As it was not within the power of Boddam to grant this aid, he referred 
the matter to the Governor-General, Maepherson. to whom Nana 
also had sent a personal agent.®® The absence of any Brilish resident 
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in Ihc Court of Poona necessitated that tlic matter should be pursued 
through Sindhia. ,Hc intimated to James Anderson that Tipu had 
committed an act of aggression against the Marathas, the ally of the 
English, and hence, in accordance with the Treaty , of Salbai, ' they 
should conclude an oflcnsivc and defensive alliance with them to crush 
Tipu/'' Maepherson did not readily accept the argument of Sindhia 
that the British were bound by treaty to help the Marathas, He 
pointed out that the Treaty of Salbai did not stipulate that the friends 
and enemies, of cither of the two slates should be treated as such by 
the other, but that neither party should afford assistance to the enemies 
of the other.’® Further the English were allied to Tipu also, by the 
Treaty of Mangalore not to assist his enemies directly .or indirectly. 
Any infraction of that Treaty would compel him to join the French 
and thus would result in the expansion of the theatre of war, 

/' Though the Governor-General declined to assist the Marathas, 
me professed friendship with them and assured them that, in case of 
their being overpowered by Tipu, the English would certainly come 
to their rescue.’* Anderson convinced Sindhia that though Tipu 
had not given any immediate cause of offence to the English, they would 
not allow the Marathas to be over-powered by him.’* /The problem 
of the prisoners was-still-a-sore-point-witirTHrm. The~question of 
the minor principality of Cherikal troubled them. Besides, their 
inveterate and deep-rooted hostility towards him might have easily 
prompted them to array their forces against him. But the explicit 
instructions from the Home Government, the spirit of Pitt’s India 
Act of 1784, and the sixteenth Article of the Treaty of Versailles, 
all prevented them from entering into an alliance with any native 
power that would involve the Company in war, except in the event of 
French interference on the side of Tipu.’® Besides, the financial 
conditions of the Company did not warrant them to launch a fresh 
venture.’^ 

Nana was disappointed with the British attitude and his anxiety 
to secure their aid increased in proportion to their reluctance to grant 
it,’® He urged them to alter their policy at least in the light of a new 
treaty said to have been concluded between Tipu and the French. He 
informed Sindhia, “Tipu has entered into an alliance with the French 
and that 4,000 French soldiers and 10,000 sepoys are ready to march 
to his aid. Mr Anderson should be told that since the French are 
assisting Tipu, the English must necessarily assist the Peshwa.”’® In 
reality no such treaty had been concluded and the French were not 
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committed to assist Tipu. Nana was either misinformed or he deli- 
berately invented the story in order to induce the British to join him. 

Maepherson . did not, however, stick to his refusal of British aid 
to the Marathas. Being presse'd by Nana, he Changed his policy and 
seriously thought of joining the Marathas. When the pacific inten- 
tions were no ‘longer productive of any material results, the English 
wfere prepared to adopt ^such policy as would offer decisive political 
advantages. ‘ He violate d the Treaty oL _Mangalore and con.sented 
to help the Marafhas and the Niz am- w i th - fi v e - h att^ons each."^ He 
stipulated, howeivefTtHSlh^ troops should be eriiployed exclusively 
for the defence of the two powers and not for any offensive campaigns. 
This conditional assistance did not suit Nana, as he did not contem- 
plate the mere defence of his country but the recovery and conquest 
of'Tipu’s kingdom. Therefore he rejected the offer of Maepherson.'^® 
Moreover the grant of such an aid was disapproved by the Home 
Government. Thus, in spite of Nana’s great anxiety for British help 
and the 'wUlingness of MacphetsonLto_giyh-iti the Anglo-Maratha 
co-operation did hot ma terialise. 

; Naha was so desperately in need of an alliance' with some European 
power, after his disappointment with the English', that he made over- 
tures even to the Portuguese, by whom he was promised assistance.'^® 
Circumstances, however, did not pei'niit him to avail himself of this help. 
The French Were willing to co-operate with' him,* but he was not keen 
on obtaining their help.®® Nana wrote to Sindhia, “Some time ago 
the French approached the Peshwa for friendship but their overtures' 
Were rejected', as the Peshwa had engaged with the English not to have 
connections with any other European Power!”®^ ' Besides, he‘ believed' 
that a secret treaty existed between the French and Tipu. The' Maratha 
envoy at Pondicherry remonstrated with' the Governor agalnk this 
bad fahh, and the'French Governor absolutely denied any such con- 
nection.®*' Ev^'n ’ after ‘Nana was convinced of the sincerity of the 
French, he was hot inclined to take: their; help and was solicitous of 
only English friendship; The French persisted in their efforts to' make 
Nana dfesire their alliance' by sending a special agent, Mons: Guder,’ 
to Poona and to establish friendly relatibns.®® Biit 'they failed in their 
attempts. However, ‘ at one time,’ their influence had so ‘ far increased 
that' Nana contemplated a 'uriioiv with them and promised them a 
share of the area which their joint forces might take from Tipu and one 
of his' own forts called Revadanda near Bombay!®^ The English' 
tried to couhteract these designs by the 'app'bintment of' a Resident 
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been-ab.out the Maratha claim, on Tipu for the' arrears of tribute, ithc 
Sultan; was now: ready , to discharge it, and the vakils were actuailly 
possessed of:ca'sh and . -banker’s ': bills to pay them immediately on 
demand.®”. But.from the dilatory tactics of Nana it vvas obvious that: 
the question ofrtributc was not the principal dispute either with the 
Marathas-or with the Nizam.-, Both Governments had planned to* 
oppose and check the rising power of the Sultan whose bold and 
independent policy had 'excited their jealousy. . That was why Tipu 
failed in his attempts to pacify his adversaries, in spite of his sub- 
mission to all their just demands. , , . - 

, -There was another reason for the Sultan’s anxiety to avoid a waf: 
with his neighbours, jif he could do so without submitting to the dis-; 
grace of being- dictated to by a foreign power. .• His m ain objec t was' 
to , check; the gro\\ ^ of the British pow er. A war with dhc Nizam' 
and the; Marathas obs tructed his designs and sti-ftng tliened his cnerriies; 
Though the, active co-operation of his neighbours was highly. desirable,' 
yet -at least; their ne utrality was abso lutely essential Tor :his designs 
against the ^English. - Unfortunately the policy of Nana was quite 
different from, that of Tipu. Whereas-T-ipu-desired to end: all hbstiri 
lities with his neighbours.and-eonsefve'energies for a struggle against 
the English^, Nana was seeking the British help to sub vert Tipu’s autho- 
It is truej .that Tipu viewed the-Matathas as serious political 
rivals and did not like their interference; in his internal affairs but:he' 
neither hated, them nor planned to subvert them, - On the other hand; 
heuwished, to. develop friendly relations with, them. The same thing 
was true about the, Nizam, with whom her desired, to! .have stilfcloser, 
alliance and even matrimonial connections. The agents he despatched 
to the Nizam urged him that ^or the sake of their country and religion, 
they should fold up the carpet of enmity and strengthen the foundations; 
oftheirTriendship arid regard by thelites ofmatrimonial connection^;”®®: 

But all iattempts to break up ;the confederacy failed and .the hosti- 
lities were t-resumed by.: Jhe confedera tes with the attack on Badanii.l 
The war lasted for nearly twelve morifHsyfVom May 1 786 to April 1787,' 
the interval being occupied by scenes of -innumerable battles, sieges,: 
surprise attacks, daring exploits, and crushing defeats. A detailed 
account of these! brilliant events ; is -not necessary to : recount here. 
Enough, for our j purpose to know that Tipu exhibited such proof of 
his 'military .'superiority as made his enemies willing to retire from the 
contest; V They were: made to suffer : severe defeats .and :heavy losses 
and on the; whole Tipu gained advantages in the war; .- 
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The sincerity of. Tipu's • desire for good ncigliBonrly relations 
wlh the Marathas and the Nizam is established not only by his 
exertions to avoid the war but also in conceding just and liberal 
terms after he had almost won the war, it is not generally 'expec- 
ted of a wnning side to make concessions to the vanquished. The 
victors dictate their own tenns. -But Tipti, having won the war,' 
was extremely accommodative towards his adversaries. This was 
not without purpose. He expected that his friendly gestures 
would bear good political results laten ’ 

Tipu had won uniform sueccss in the War. All the same in 
the month of September 1786, he took the initiative of sending 
his vakil. Nut Muhammad Khan to Hari -Pant with a letter to end 
the hostilities. Tlte confederates were at a loss to aceount for 
Tipu's motiN'cs in suddenly opening negotiations for pcace.®^ One 
of the reasons for such a decision was his suspicion of the' English. 
He distrusted their pacific intentions and their military preparations 
indicated that they would not long remain neutral.'’* Tlie intrigues 
of Malet at Poona had the effect of compelling the-English to join 
the Marathas. Malet expatiated in a letter to the Gox'ernor-Gcncral 
upon the advantages of joining that power,*'''^ Firstly, by this 
alliance they would secure the friendship of a mighty Empire. ' 
Sccondl 5 % they would relieve themselves of the expenses of a large 
body of troops as the Marathas would defray the charges. Thirdlj^ 
it, would remove all apprehension of the French influence on Poona. 
Fourthly, they would gain additional security for thbir possessions 
by keeping the h'larathas on their side. ' Fifthly, they W’ould be able to 
.secure such additional territor}’ as would • enhance their' political 
power. Lastly, they would reduce Tipu's powers so low as to . 
prevent any future hostile designs against the Compan 3 ’’'’s territories. 
Such were the arguments of Malet to induce Lord Cornwallis 
v'ho was the Govern or-Genenal now in India, to give up the neutra- 
lity. Tipu was rightly concerned about the future turn of the 
British policy and this consideration went a long way in m.aldng 
him seek the end of hostilities. 

Tipu .sent overtures of peace to Hari Pant bjMXTiting to him that 
such an insignificant affair as that of Nargund should not be the cause 
of a war with the Marathas. It was in the interest of both the states 
to stand united and, therefore, he was asking him to send tv'O vakils 
to settle the terms of peace.*'® He wrote similar letters to Poona and 
when no response was received, he revived the negotiations again in 
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November through the agency of Rastc and Molkar.®^ Nana had 
turned down all overtures of peace so far, expecting British assistance. 
But two principal factors made him change his views. Firstly, the 
progress of the confederate army was so hopelessly discouraging and 
the expenses of the war so enormously high that the Poona Durbar 
was reduced to the necessity of entering into a treaty. Moreover, 
Nana had reasons to doubt the ability of his commanders and the 
good faith of his allies and even of his own chieftains.®® Secondly, 
when Lord Cornwallis decided, for a variety of reasons other than 
any consideration for Tipu, not to join the Marathas, Nana had no 
recourse but to accept the peace proposals. The English were reluctant 
to help Nana; for to do so would add to the Maratha power by facili- 
tating their ascendancy over Tipu and, seeondly, they were apprehen- 
sive of Tipu’s entering into an alliance with the French to wreak 
vengeance on the English.®® Despairing of the British aid, Nana 
consented to treat with Tipu, who sent Badruz-Zaman Khan and Ali 
Raza Khan with peace proposals. Tukoji Holkar and Gangadhar 
Raste were appointed by Hari Pant to treat with them. The negotia- 
tions in which both sides attempted to bargain on advantageous terms 
were long-drawn. Tipu proposed the mutual restoration of the 
conquered places and recognition by the Marathas of his sovereignty 
over the territory between the Tungabhadra and Krishna. In return 
he would clear the old arrears of forty-eight lakhs of rupees in two 
instalments, thirty-two immediately and sixteen after six months; 
and he would undertake to pay regularly in future the annual tribute 
of twelve lakhs of rupees.^”® Hari Pant rejected these terms and insis- 
ted on the relinquishment of the disputed territory to the Marathas 
and Adoni to Mahabat Jang. Tipu would not give up these territories 
and was reluctant to make further concessions. Hari Pant suggested 
that he should release Kolapant, surrender Nargund, Kittur, Adoni 
and Savanur to their respective chiefs and cede Badami and Ganjen- 
dragarh to the Peshwa, besides making the payment of the old arrears, 
durbar charges and the regular annual tribute in future. Tipu accepted 
these proposals with some modifications.^®^ He would release Kola- 
pant and restore Adoni, Nargund and Kittur to their respective chiefs 
but Savanur would be retained until the full clearance of the arrears 
due from Nawab Abdul Hamid Khan. He would cede Badami to 
the Peshwa but retain Gajendragarh. He would settle all the old dues 
and pay in future twelve lakhs annually. The Marathas in return 
8 . ' 
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should restore all their conquests. They should acknowledge him 
as the undisputed lord of all the territory south of the Krishna, from 
sea to sea.^°* They must enter into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with him. Lastly, they should concede him the title of king or “Pad- 
shah”. Haripant accepted all the proposals except the last but even 
that was resolved by a compromise suggested by Tukoji Holkar to 
address him as “Nawab Tipu Sultan Fateh Ally Khan” and the treaty 
was signed in April 1787. The name of the Nizam was at first omitted 
but was included later. Thus the war came to an end by the Treaty 
of Gajendragarh. 

The Treaty was highly disadvantageous to Tipu. It was consis- 
tent neither with the objects with which he had gone to war nor with 
the military skill he had displayed during the campaign. He had uni- 
formly triumphed in the war, yet he now failed to make political pro- 
fit out of his successes. He had won the war but lost the peace.^°* Far 
from making any additions to his kingdom, he surrendered Nargund, 
Kittur and Badami to the Marathas. Instead of reimbursing his 
treasury from indemnity towards the heavy expenses he had incurred 
on the war, he agreed to pay them a considerable sum of money with 
promise of further payments in future. The advantages he secured 
in return did not compensate him for the losses he had sustained. It 
is true that he secured certain places like Gajendragarh, Kanakagiri, 
Anegondi and Savanur, but the loss of Nargund and Kittur, compro- 
mised the very purpose of his war and meant the reduction of his king- 
dom and revenue. They were frontier posts of strategic importance 
and their possession by the Marathas was a definite advantage to them. 
The other advantages such as the title of Nawab and the oflensive and 
defensive alliance with the Marathas he secured were equally illusory. 
They could not be trusted to keep their engagements when opportuni- 
ties of aggrandisement presented themselves to them. They had con- 
sented to treat with him only because they were losing on the field. 
Very soon it was obvious that they were willing to league again in a 
more formidable confederacy for destroying his power. He made a 
faulty calculation that the concessions he made would permanently 
secure the Maratha friendship for him. But they accepted the treaty 
with reluctance and reservation. Despite its generous terms, they 
regarded it, as Yoon wrote to Malet, “For the present the Government 
has considered this the wisest method; but it appears and is suspected 
this treaty of peace cannot last long, though it is thought to be 
stipulated for the term of three years.’”-”^ Thus the treaty did not fulfil 
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Tipu’s expectation of winning the Marathas over to his side, in case of 
a clash with the English. 

However, the treaty had the advantage of dissolving a formidable 
confederacy and ending a war, for.the time-being, between the country’s 
powers. Its prolongation would have drained their resources and 
helped the foreigners. Tipu deliberately conceded to the Marathas 
more concessions just to disengage the Nizam from thenr. Though 
the confederates received some forts, they failed to recover from Tipu 
all their territories. Above all, Tipu had the satisfaction of gaining 
time for the prosecution of his designs against the English. Despite 
the very liberal terms the Marathas secured, the treaty was not a favour- 
able topic with Nana and the Poona Government was very reserved 
on the subject.^”® 

Thus Tipu’s relations with his two immediate neighbours, the Nizam 
and the Marathas, were marked by a kind of power politics which, 
would not allow any power to remain in peace until the decisive 
superiority of one power was firmly established. Each of those 
three powers, the Nizam, the Marathas and Tipu, was involved in a 
contest in order to become the supreme master of the south. Among 
these three the least powerful but the most ambitious was the Nizam 
whose strong point was his opportunism in joining hands with the win- 
ning party. He had neither the strength to impose his own will nor the 
capacity to alter any decision already taken by others. When the 
Marathas decided to attack Tipu, the Nizam had no alternative but 
to support them. When, half-way through the war, the Marathas 
desired peace he dared not oppose the intention. Despite his tall 
talk, .he was no better than a camp-follower of either the Marathas 
or the English. He figured in all the four Mysore wars but in all of 
them his role was no better than that of a sleeping partner who would 
rouse himself up only to demand a share in the spoils of war. Despite 
the shock they had suffered in 1761 when they lost the third battle of 
Panipat and in 1772 when their dynamic leader, Madhava Rao passed 
away the Marathas were yet powerful. They would have been extreme- 
ly powerful, had they remained united and had not divided themselves 
into, a pentarchy. Sindhia, Holkar, Gackwar, Bhosle and Nana had 
carved out zones of influence of their own. Like the Balkan powers 
of the late nineteenth century, they were frittering away their own 
energies either in their mutual rivalries or in their mutual ambitions 
to expand at the cost of their neighbours. What is significant and note- 
worthy is that the Marathas also failed to perceive the inevitable 
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danger that was building up in the form -of western expansion. It 
was Tipu alone who was sensitive to this aspect of the problem. But 
the difficulty was that, far from strengthening his hands, his neigh- 
bours were bent upon destroying him altogether. , When he was too 
strong to be thus crushed single-handed by any of his Indian neighbours 
they were to achieve their object by aligning themselves in a powerful 
confederacy with the very power that was bound in course of time 
to wipe out their own existence. In short, hardly had Tipu completed 
his war with the English, when the Nizam and the Marathas knocked 
at his door. Tipu was quite a match for the combined might of these 
two, and they could not overpower him. Despite the slight edge 
he had in the field, he showed them concessions and concluded a treaty 
with them on honourable terms, only to gain their favour for , any 
contest against the English at a later date. He exhorted -them to see 
the writing on the wall, namely that unless the Indian powers stood 
united, they would succumb to the machinations of the West. His 
neighbours ignored his call, arid the events inevitably moved in a 
direction which helped only the English. 

i , 
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CHAPTER III 


SEARCH FOR SUPPORT 
FROM TURKEY AND FRANCE 


T ipu Sultan was very fond of developing friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and this he accomplished through the appointment 
of trade agents and diplomatic missions. He is the only prince of 
that period who tried to secure foreign assistance for his design of 
defeating the English. His efforts had the effect of linking the history 
of a small state like Mysore with the outside world. The advent of 
the Europeans in India with their insatiable ambition to build up 
their power, introduced a new political party in the country. Western 
diplomacy and military technique called for a change in the traditional 
political outlook of India. The inherent weaknesses of Indian rulers 
and their failure to unite even at the hour of national danger decided 
Tipu’s desire to seek outside help. Haidar had as his natural allies 
the French with whom Tipu also continued to have friendly relations; 
but they were not in a position, despite their best efforts, to offset 
the designs of the English. Moreover their policy was not consistent 
as they would support the Marathas rather than Tipu. This made 
Tipu look elsewhere for allies. If the French authorities in India 
failed to help him, he would try to contact the French king himself. 
If he failed to secure allies in India he would exert himself to enlist 
the support of other powers like Turkey, Iran' and Afghanistan. By 
appealing to their religious sentiments, he hoped to form a formidable 
front against the English. Even if such contacts did not bear good 
political results, he would at least have the satisfaction of promoting 
the trade and commerce of his country. Mysore, situated as it was 
with good harbours, had the monopoly of certain very valuable com- 
modities like pepper, cardamom, sandalwood, ivory, silk, cocoanut, 
tobacco and elephants which were in great demand outside.^ :: Tipu 
developed commercial relations with a number of for<*i 
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like the Ottoman Empire, China, Muscat, Pegu, Armenia, Jiddah, 
Ormuz and Cutch." But more important than these commercial 
relations were the political objectives which prompted the Sultan 
to send embassies to far-off countries. 

During the last quarter of the 18th centurj' Turkey was still the 
biggest and the foremost political power of the Muslim world. Des- 
pite its decay, which had already set in, it was still a force that had 
arrested the further expansion of Russia in the south. Tipu had 
great respect for the Sultan of Turkey and he view^ed the expansion 
of the British in the East as a threat to Islam. He called the English 
“the enemies of the faith,”^ and identified his struggle with the general 
cause of the entire Islamic w'orld. He thought it his duty to warn 
the Islamic countries of the dangers of western advance on their terri- 
tories. He desired the Sultan of Turkey to join bis crusade against 
the Europeans. These factors prompted him to develop relations 
with Turkey and to send embassies there. 

The first embassy was sent to Constantinople in the year 1784, 
hardly a few days after the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore.^ 
At the head of it was Usman Khan an experienced diplomat, who 
had been the vakil of Haidar Ali Khan at Madras.® He was deputed 
first for the purpose of sounding the Turkish Sultan whether he was 
favourably disposed to receiving a more formal embassy.® The 
response being encouraging, Tipu sent his second and principal embassy 
in 1785, consisting of four persons, Gulam Ali Khan, Lutf Ali Baig, 
Shah Nurulla and Muhammad Haniff.^ They were instructed first 
to finish their task at Constantinople and then to proceed on a special 
mission to the courts of France and England to seek the alliance of 
those powers against the Marathas.® If any active support was not 
available, at least they should be dissuaded from assisting his enemies. 
But on hearing the personal report of Usman Khan, Tipu cancelled 
the further journey of the envoys from Constantinople to Paris and 
London. At the beginning of 1787 he deputed to these courts a more - 
direct and expeditious embassy, by the sea-route from Pondicherry, 
consisting of three persons, Mohammed Dervish Khan, Akbar Ali 
Khan, and Usman Khan.® 

The purpose of this important mission to the Sublime Porte is 
difficult to analyse. Ostensibly the mission was undertaken to 
secure commercial privileges in the Ottoman Empire. The English 
agent at Basra wrote: “We have reasons to believe that the embassy 
to the Porte is for the purpose of obtaining firmaunds to establish 
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factories in the Turkish dominions.”^*’ But this might have been only 
a secondary intention of llie Sultan. It could not have been purely 
commercial, for factories established in such far-flung places without 
adequate merchantships and eflcctivc naval power would be useless. 
It would have entangled him with the British on the seas also instead 
of eradicating their threat on land, nearer home. He did not seriously 
pursue this object later. Much less could the object have been to 
secure English or French alliance against the Marathas. For he bore no 
such inveterate hostility towards the latter, as he did towards the English. 
It had never been the policy of cither Haidar or Tipu to work against 
the Indian neighbours by seeking European support. He was con- 
fident of successfully terminating the Maratha war without such assis- 
tance and there was no necessity to undertake any diplomatic mission 
to such far-off places. On the other hand, his policy was to secure 
Nana’s co-operation to build up a confederacy against the English. 
That was why, even after defeating the Marathas in 1787, he treated 
them generously to win their friendship. 

The real purpose of the embassy was thus to conclude a political 
and military treaty with the Sultan of Turkey. Tipu was anxious to 
secure foreign aid as he was determined to drive out the English from 
the country. The ambition of both Haidar and Tipu had been to 
check the rapid growth of the British power and to establish their 
own ascendancy in the Deccan. The times were propitious as the 
Nizam and the Marathas were not strong enough to compete with 
the Mysore Chiefs for the supremacy of South India. Only the English 
whom Haidar and Tipu had attempted .to subdue by organizing con- 
federacies were their serious rivals. But they failed, owing to the 
superior diplomacy of their adversaries. Tipu was, therefore, desirous 
of defeating them by obtaining foreign aid. His plan was neither 
impracticable nor new. Haidar had obtained in 1775 a body of one 
thousand troops from Shiraz in Persia which encouraged Tipu to 
hope for similar aid from Turkey.^* In his letter to Sultan Abdul 
Hameed, Tipu wrote: 

“Thirty-five years ago as a result of the weakening of the Timurid 
Sultanate and the short-sightedness of some officials, the ill-behaved 
Christians acquired some coastal territory in the iqlim of Hindustan 
on the excuse of trade and acquired detailed knowledge about the 
condition of this . land. Gradually a large number of Europeans came 
by ship and by means of fraud and deception brought under control 
many towns and territories such as Bengal, yielding thirty-fiv ■ 
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annually and displaced and overthrew the unsuspecting oHicials... 
on account of religious enmity and their innate wickedness the evil- 
minded Christians arc still entertaining mischievous ideas and the 
impropriety of these adversaries following the dark path is boundless. 
Consequently ambassadors arc sent to you to explain the situation 
and happenings (in this country) and to seek the restoration and 
strengthening of the luminous faith and the destruction of the villainous 
army.”'^ 

The fourth article of the treaty proposed to be concluded with the 
Sultan of Turkey referred to the militaiy co-operation between Mysore 
and Turkey. It mentioned, “whatever forces the Sultan of Turkey is 
prepared to despatch through the ships, Tipu engages to bear all their 
expenses. Whenever the Sultan of Turkey wants these forces back, 
Tipu undertakes to send them at his own cost through the sea.”^^ To 
impress the Caliph of the urgency of the demand, the envoys were 
instructed to rouse the religious feelings of the Caliph by expressing 
the excesses of the English, their capture of Bengal, Bihar and the 
Carnatic belonging to the Mughals and the future danger to which 
the country would be subjected by their advance. Accordingly, the 
ambassadors submitted a memorandum to the Ottoman Court: 

“As a result of the revolution of fortunes and chances of events, 
the Timurid Empire in Hindustan has become very weak since long; 
and no powerful or resolute scion of the family has sat on the throne 
(for sometime past). Consequently villainous Christians who were 
in the ports of India in the garb of traders are intent upon creating 
trouble and chaos with the connivance of some of the commanders 
who were unmindful of their duty and were engrossed with falsehood, 
brought under their domination the vast territories of Bengal and half 
of the territories of the Deccan. They let loose floods of tyranny 
over the masses of the people in general and began attacking the honour 
of the followers of Islam in particular.”^*^ 

The ambassadors then related the campaigns of the Second Mysore 
War. They expressed the desire of Tipu to conclude a military alliance 
with Turkey by which the Ottoman Government was to send a body 
of troops to Tipu, the expenses of which would be borne by him and 
would be sent back when required by Turkey at his cost. They pro- 
posed a treaty of five articles which Tipu had instructed them to con- 
clude with the Turkish Sultan. Its different clauses were : 

Clause 1 : Let friendship and harmony increase between the two 
states as long as the sun and moon endure. 
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Clause 2 : Basra along with its country and officials be ceded for 
the exclusive use of the Sarkar (Mysore) by the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

Clause 3: Any port which the Sultan of Turkey desires from the 
Sarkar (Mysore) would be ceded for his exclusive use 
. along with its country and officials. Let the system 
of communication between the peoples of Islam be 
continued for ever so that the religion of Islam (Dine-e- 
Ahmedi) may always flourish. 

Clause 4: Whatever forces the Sultan of Turkey would send 
through the ships, the Sarkar would bear all their ex- 
penses. Whenever the Sultan of Turkey wants these 
forces back, Tipu would dispatch them at his own cost 
through the sea. 

Clause 5: Among the available technicians and craftsmen in 
Turkey, the Ottoman Sultan was to send a few who 
knew gun and cannon making. Any technicians whom 
the Turkish Sultan wants from the Sarkar (Mysore) 
would be sent to him. These artisans and workers 
along with their families were to be sent through the 
sea. Two persons well-versed in making gun-powder 
were to be brought personally by the ambassadors. 

(Written on 1 5th Haidari of the year Julu corresponding 
to Thursday the 14thMuharram 1200 A. H, (November 17, 1785 A.D.) 
near Zafarabad (Srirangapatna)*’’. 

The embassy aimed at the accomplishment of not only the political 
and military objects but also economic and commercial. Tipu desired 
to develop trade relations with Turkey by founding factories in the 
important ports of the Ottoman Empire. He realized that the neglect 
of commerce and industry was the main cause of the misfortunes of 
the , eastern countries. Tipu in his instructions to the ambassadors 
observes, “The Christian nations who have dominated the world 
to-day have been able to do so only because of their mastery over 
trade and industry. The good kings of Islam could promote their 
religion only by paying attention to these factors.”^^ Tipu wanted 
to establish factories in the Ottoman Empire. The second, third 
and fifth articles of his proposed treaty referred to the commercial 
relations with Turkey. He desired to secure the port of Basra for the 
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exclusive use of trade in exchange for some port of his dominion where 
he would -allow similar commercial privileges to the Turks. Besides, 
he asked his ambassadors to bring a number of artisans and technicians 
for. his industrial programme who could make guns, muskets, glass, 
china-ware and other things.^® 

According to Wilks, Tipu proposed an exhange of Mangalore 
with Basra which the Turkish Vazier refused to surrender. But it is 
not correct to say that Tipu intended to surrender his best port for 
the sake of acquiring a place in a far-olf country. All that he desired 
was to secure facilities in Basra for establishing factories and anchoring 
his ships during the rainy season. The second and the third clauses 
of the treaty speak of the exchange of places for the exclusive use 
of the parties.^'’ Just as the European powers in India secured the 
monopoly of trade in certain commodities or of certain areas, Tipu 
also wanted to secure exclusive commercial privileges in Basra for 
which he was prepared to show similar concessions to the Turks in 
his country. In 1766, Haidar had sought the permission of the 
Persian Shah to establish factories in his kingdom in return for similar 
privileges in Mysore to the Persians.^” 

. Another important purpose which I.H. Qureshi considers the main 
object of the embassy was the anxiety of Tipu to secure the confir- 
mation of his legal right to the tht-one of Mysore and to get recognized 
as an independent monarch at the hands of the Caliph of the Muslim 
world.^^ The legal position of Tipu was very insecure. Among all 
the princes of India, his was the weakest claim to royalty. The Nizam 
was the Viceroy of the entire south and the Nawab of Carnatic was 
the deputy of the area further south under the Nizam. Clive’s . treaty 
with Shah Alam in 1765 exempted Muhammad Ali from his traditional 
dependence on the Nizam and gave him an independent legal status.^* 
The Marathas had the legal sanads from the Mughals and similarly 
the English had obtained from them the privileges of the Diwani and 
Nizamat administration over the areas under their direct control. The 
Rajas of Mysore had been the tributaries of the Mughal Empire and . 
thus nominally under the Nizam. Thus everyone except the new 
Mysore Chief had his definite place in the legal set-up of the country. 
Haidar and Tipu, having newly risen to power, had not been legally 
assimilated into this system. Haidar never had any pretensions to 
sovereignty, being content to be a “dalvoy” or servant of the Raja. 
But Tipu ended even this fiction of his dependence on the Raja, which 
made his legal title still weak. The Nizam and the Marathas justified 
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their schemes for the destruction of Tipu because they considered him 
to be a mere usurper with no right to his territories. The English 
were conscious of this weakness of Tipu and exploited it to their advan- 
tage by instigating the Nizam., the Marathas and the Nawab of Carnatic 
to treat Tipu as a usurper. Besides, they fomented the internal 
disputes and, by supporting the claim of the old dynasty, they always 
conspired with the Rani of Mysore to subvert Tipu’s government. 
He did not like any recognition from the Mughal Emperor because 
that would-.rnake him legally subordinate to the Nizarri, or the Nawab 
of Carnatic, a position which he hated to accept as both of them were 
virtually puppets of the English. Further, there was no use trying 
to obtain Mughal recognition, as even the court of Shah Alam was 
not free from British influence.’® 

The only solution to this difficulty lay in proclaiming his indepen- 
dence, which he did by dethroning the Raja of Mysore. In the Treaty 
with the Marathas and the Nizam, he insisted on being recognized as 
“Padshah”, a new title on which, not without reason, he laid great 
emphasis.?^ But they agreed only to the compromise of calling him 
a Nawab, which did not satisfy him. The recognition he failed to 
obtain in India, he tried to secure from abroad. He was fond of 
cultivating the friendship of countries like Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey 
and France with the intention of gaining recognition for his newly 
acquired independence. He was successful in this object, as Sultan 
Salim of Turkey addressed him as an independent monarch, in spite 
of the British machinations at Constantinople.’® The Sultan of Turkey 
had better authority to grant such recognition than any other political 
power. He was the Caliph of the Islarnic world and legally the supreme 
authority. It had been the custom in the past to seek recognition 
only at his hands and even the most despotic and powerful monarchs 
of the east had condescended to remain nominally subordinate to 
such foreign authority. Mahmud of Ghazni, Iltutmish, Muhammad 
Bin Tughluq and Firoz Shah had secured their investiture from the 
Caliph. The idea as such was no innovation on the part of Tipu who 
only followed the precedent of . the Sultanate period. No doubt, it 
had been given up by the Mughals who ruled India by virtue of their 
own right, but Tipu could display to the Nizam and Walajah that he 
had a superior and more secure claim to his authority as it had not 
emanated from a defunct power like the Mughals. 

Mir Gulam Ali Khan was the leader of the delegation that sailed 
from Mangalore on March 10, 1786 with four ships bearing valuable 
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presents to the Sublime Porte and samples of Mysore products to be sold 
at the ports of call. They reached Muscat, where on June 24, 1786, 
the Imam of Muscat, named Sayced, came to see them. The diary 
of Abdul Qadir, one of the secretaries of the embassy, gives details 
of the geography, climate, flora, political and social conditions, revenue 
prices and exchange rates of the currency of the places visited, After 
staying six days in Muscat, the embassy sailed towards Basra. The 
ship Fakhr-ul-Marakhib was damaged and a hired boat was taken. 
They came to Bushire on July 22, 1786 where they negotiated for the 
establishment of a factory. From Bandar Dilam, they sent advance 
information of their visit to Ibrahim Agha, the Governor of Basra.’’ 
One of the ambassadors, Muhammad Hancef, died at Bushire. The 
Governor of Bushire, Shaikh Nasir, enquired whether Tipu would 
give him permission to build a factory in Mangalore.’* They proceeded 
to Basra where one of their ships, Nayyar Baksh, caught fire and sank. 
They had set out from Mangalore in four ships called Fakhr-ul-Marak- 
lub Nayyar Baksh, Fath Shahi and Gharb-i-Surati. The sinking of the 
ship Nayyar Baksh, caused the death of about fifty persons including 
women and children, besides the loss of two elephants, two silver 
howdahs, one palanquin and other merchandise and spices.*® Mons 
Rousseau and Mons Edoward, the agents of the French factory at 
Basra called on the ambassadors and said that Basra could be taken 
by Tipu for tradc.^° Gulam Ali Khan sanctioned Rs. 1200 for the 
presentation of offerings to holy places like Najaf, Karbala, Baghdad 
and Kazimain.*’ There was considerable trouble in Basra at that 
time because the forces of Jafar Khan, nephew of Karim Khan of 
Iran, had arrived quite near the sea and gun-fire could be heard.^* 
The ambassadors had brought with them considerable merchandise 
like pepper, cloth, turmeric, ginger, cardamom, sandalwood, scent, 
gold and silver coins of Haidar and Tipu, besides four elephants, three 
silver howdahs and two palanquins. The merchandise was meant 
for sale to cover part of the expenses of the journey and also as an 
advertisement for the Mysore products. The elephants and other 
things were meant for presentation to the Ottoman Sultan and also 
to the kings of England and France.^* News came on December 3, 
1786 that the ships Path Shahi and Gharb-i-Surati, had sunk owing 
to the storm at Basra.*^ Only one hundred and three persons survived 
out of the four hundred on board. 

On December 9, 1786, they embarked for Baghdad in four boats. 
En route they were accompanied by the men of two units of Asad-lJahi. 
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They first reached Khirna, from where Baghdad and Najaf arc one or 
two days’ journey. At Khirna. they learnt that the Governor of 
Baghdad had been dismissed and, therefore, the river convoy w'as 
not safe enough for travel. They returned immediately to Basra, 
only to find that they had been misinformed and that the Governor 
had not been dismissed.^® With an escort of 500 men they again pro- 
ceeded to Baghdad.’’’® Thus the ambassadors had lingered long, nearly 
for three months, in Basra before they set out on their forward journey. 
Sulaiman Pasha, the Governor of Baghdad, could not secure the per- 
mission necessary for their travel to Constantinople.^’’ When the 
necessary passports were issued, differences between the ambassadors, 
Gulam Ali Khan and Nurullah Khan, over the adoption of the land 
or water route further delayed the journey. At last they agreed to 
travel by boat. On January 12, 1787 they set out by river to Baghdad. 
From there they travelled overland via Mosul and Diarbakar to 
Constantinople. 

The envoys were treated with great courtesy and respect at the 
capital. They had a pleasant time visiting the highest dignitaries and 
officials. They w'ere publicly entertained on many occasions as a 
proof of the sincerity and friendship of the Ottoman pow'er tow'ards 
Mysore. At their interviews with the high officials they intimated 
the purpose of their visit. However, the audience with the Sultan 
W'as delayed for long and some months elapsed before they were pre- 
sented to the Sultan. He received them with honour but evaded 
the issue of concluding an offensive alliance against the English.®^ 
In reply to Tipu’s letter, Sultan Abdul Hamid I wrote a letter express- 
ing his great satisfaction over the successful conclusion of the Second 
Mysore War by Tipu. He felt very happy about the intention of Tipu 
to build the canal in Najaf. He addressed Tipu as Nasirul-IsIam-wal- 
Miislimin, the defender of Islam and Muslims.®® Regarding the main 
purpose of the embassy the Sultan wrote 

“This friend also adopted with supreme courage the path of holy 
war and the traditions of his forefathers. The black-faced Russians 
who have turned away their face from the qualities of faith and have 
adopted fraud as their profession, are night and day intending to humi- 
liate the Muslims .... we are massing troops in the territories of these 
iiifidels of evil ways. As regards the other matters which were orally 
explained by the honourable ambassadors, the image of their replies 
has been drawn in the book of minds of these honourable persons on 
behalf of the Vakils of this Majestic State. From their (ambassador’s) 
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speech, these will become clarified before the mind (of Tipu Sultan).” 
Thus the Turkish Sultan gave an evasive repfy and avoided concluding 
a militarj' alliance. The reasons wh}' he did not vash to break con- 
tact with Great Britain were the internal difficulties of Turkey. Russia 
was following at this time a relentless policy of aggression to secure 
an outlet to the sea at the cost of her neighbours. The control of the 
Bosphorous and the Dardanelles with the priceless cit}' of Constanti- 
nople had become the historic mission of Czarist Russia. With the 
accession of Catherine II, a German woman of insatiable ambition, 
the integrit}' of Turkey was further endangered. She had already 
completed the first partition of Poland in 1772 and was contemplating 
serioush' in 1787, the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire. In her 
designs she secured the willingness and friendship of the Austrian 
Emperor, Joseph 11, who wanted Russian help for his own aggrandise- 
ment in Central Germany. Thus Turkey found herself at this time 
in the midst of great national danger. She was at war vith Russia 
and Austria, Her traditional all3% France, was also on the eve of the 
greatest upheaval and she was not in a position to render any assistance 
to her. It gave an unprecedented advantage to Great Britain to further 
her cause in the Ottoman Empire by appearing to be helpful to her. 
The apprehension of the Russian e.xpansion was the factor that com- 
pelled the English to adopt the doctrine of “the inwolability of the 
Turkish integrity”. Therefore the Caliph could not afibrd to alienate 
the British b}' concluding an alliance against them with Tipu. The 
British ambassador. Sir Robert Ainsile, was closel}' watching the events 
and would not allow the British interests to suffer. Tipu was conscious 
of such efibrts, for he wTote to Gulam Ali Khan,“We have lately received 
a letter containing an account of the conferences or negotiafions 
going on between the Sultan of Room and the English ambassador. 
Consider well the contents and hasten to accomplish the business 
upon which yon have been deputed.”^^ Thus the political objects 
of securing the Turkish alliance ware defeated b}' the peculiar 
difficulties of the Ottoman Empire and the vigilance of the British 
ambassador. 

But another very important purpose was senad, namely the con- 
firmation of Tipu in the position of an independent ruler. Tliis 
recognition at the hands of the supreme head of the Muslim world 
w^as the greatest achievement The ambassadors brought a finnan 
from the Sultan of Turke}’, in spite of the British machinations.*^ 
Tipu secured the title of king, the right to mint coins and to have the 
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Khutba (sermon) read in his name.'*'' The Turkisli Sultan addressed 
him as an indcpcndcnl monarch. The other political and commercial 
objects were not fulfilled and the immediate outbreak of the war with 
the English did not permit him to pursue these objects with zeal. 

Having performed their task the envoys set out from Constanti- 
nople. They liked the place very much but had to leave it sooner 
than they expected because of the outbreak of an epidemic in the capi- 
tal. They arrived at Calicut in December 1789 via., Alexandria, 
Cairo, Suez, .bddah, Mecca and Medina, having performed the pil- 
grimage on the way. After the absence of nearly four years, they 
returned home just at that time when the attack on Travancorc lines 
had taken place. 

Relations with the Mughals 

Tipu was very respectful towards the Emperor of Delhi whom he 
considered the Supreme head of the country.^^ In accordance with 
his general policy of cordial relations with Indian powers, he desired 
to be on vers' good terms w'ith the Mughals. He appointed diplo- 
matic agents at the court of Delhi like 13al Mukhand Rao. Mul Chand 
and Sajjan Rao, who kept him informed of Delhi aflairs. But the 
Mughal authority being reduced to a limited sphere in the north, he 
had not much to do with them. He was interested in only two things, 
firstly to .secure the confirmation of his title to the throne and secondly 
to dissuade them from falling under foreign influence. In both these 
he was disappointed. Before he tried to secure legal recognition, 
he tested the disposition of Shah Alam by applying for the Sanads 
of Arcot, 

In 1783, thinking that the Mughal Emperor would entrust the 
affairs of the south to able hands, Tipu applied for the Nawabship 
of Carnatic.^® Nawab Walajah had neither superior claim nor greater 
capacity to administer the country. By ceaseless intrigues and utter 
subjection to the English Company, he had managed to hold his posi- 
tion. But he had forfeited his claim to the Nawabship and had 
already bartered away his sovereignty to the English. Tipu felt that 
if; by peaceful means the transfer of the Nawabship of Carnatic to 
himself could be effected by persuading the Mughal Emperor, he could 
check the further expansion of the English. The French also actively 
supported his design and Montigny, their representative at Delhi, 
laboured hard to convince the Emperor that in the general interests 
9 ■ 
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of the country, Tipu should be encouraged/® Bussy also wrote a 
letter to Shah Alam and Colonel Demante was specially deputed to 
Delhi for the purpose/' Tipu pleaded that he would remain within 
the legal limits, accepting the nominal suzerainty of the Emperor 
and the pajTment of an annual tribute. Besides he agreed to pay a large 
sum of money initially, if the sanads of Arcot were conferred on him 
and he was elevated to the rank of 7000/® Tipu’s vakil, Mukhand 
Rao and the French deputy tried their best to gain their point They 
convinced the high dignitaries at Delhi of the happy consequences 
that would result from this momentous measure. Nawab Amir-ul- 
Umra (Mohammed Shafi Khan) and other high officials were won 
over, and they wrote very pressing letters to Mahdi Quii Khan and 
the sons of Munni Ram to favour Tipu with the grant^® Its effect 
was so far encouraging that the Emperor seemed wilh'ng to form an 
alliance Mth the French to expel the EngUsh from India and grant 
the necessary sanads to Tipu. But ulfimatety this project \^■as defeated 
partly through British machinations and partly by the attitude of the 
Nav'ab Vazir of Delhi. Maj'or Bro\^'ne, the British representative, 
successfully foiled the French influence through the chief minister, 
Nawab Majuda-ud-Dov’lah, the favourite of Shah Alam and the 
staunch supporter of the English cause.®® He at first kept the matter 
in abeyance. On further pressure from the French and the Mysore 
vakil, and from his o^m officers like Amir-ul-Umra, the Na^^'ab Vazir 
dismissed the Mysore vakil and ended the affair.®^ Tipu thus failed 
in his efforts to obtain the sanads of Arcot. Even the ordinal}' 
courtesy of presenting him with a Khillat v-as denied to him. All 
that was done was to ask the vakil himself to present a Khillat to Tipu 
on the Emperor’s behalf.®® The British had thus successfully defeated 
a measure of far-reaching consequences. The French had sincerely 
tried their best to help Tipu. 

The denial of even a Khillat from the Emperor convinced Tipu 
that it was futile to attempt to secure from Delhi the confirmation 
of his title to the throne of Mysore. The cold treatment meted out 
to him was not taken seriously by him and it did not giv'e rise to any 
antipathy towards the Mughals. Knowing well the motive force 
behind the rejection of his request by the Emperor, he did not defy 
or slight the Imperial authority. He maintained his diplomatic agents 
there and personally wrote to Shah Alam in terms couched \rith great 
respect and gratitude. He VTOte, “Upon the receipt of the Imperial 
Mandate, my glorified head touched the summit of honour. The 
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special gifts of ennobling quality which Your Majesty in your bound- 
less favour graciously bestowed on me by the hands of Rao Bal Mak- 
han Dass also arrived in the most auspicious conjecture and put me 
in possession of the wealth of distinction and pre-eminence. In 
acknowledgment of this magnificent donation, I respectfully offer my 
most humble obeisance.”''® 

The agreeable news of the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore 
was also conveyed to the Emperor by Tipu with a note of his ardent 
desire. “With the divine aid and blessing of God, it is now again 
my steady determination to set about the total extirpation and destruc- 
tion of the enemies of faith.”®* He sent by way of nazar or present 
121 gold moIiarS’ This letter gives us an idea of the inner recesses 
of Tipu’s mind that as early as June 1785, he desired to seize the first 
opportunity of utterly “extirpating” and “destroying” the English. 
The allusion to “the enemies of faith” does not refer to the Marathas 
who were not his immediate enemies. The expression refers to the 
British. He was so much determined in his purpose that he never 
took any pains even to conceal it fully from Indian or Foreign 
powers. 

After the withdrawal of Bal Makhan Dass as the vakil at Delhi, 
he appointed Mul Chand and Sajjan Rao to keep him informed of 
affairs at Delhi.®® He wrote to his agents on August 2, 1785 to present 
the newly-struck gold niohars sent by him to the Emperor, “for the 
purpose qf ascertaining the pleasure of His Majesty concerning them.”®® 
In these new coins, the name of the Emperor also had been inserted. 
The favourite object he had at heart was again mentioned, “that the 
manner in which we heretofore chastized the Nazarenes (the English) 
is too well known to require to be recapitulated. Mussalman leaders 
should pursue such effectual measures as may bring the ruin and dis- 
grace and impart additional strength to the true Ahmedi faith.”®^ The 
agents were instructed to perform another essential task, “You will 
also procure imperial mandates to be written and dispatched to the 
Naboob Nizamud Dawlah Bahadur and the other Musalman rulers 
directing them to unite together in support of Ahmedi faith.”®® As 
the Nizam was constitutionally subordinate to the Emperor, Tipu 
expected to exert pressure on him to cease hostilities. Likewise 
he wrote to the principal commanders and to the Nawab of Delhi like 
Mohammed Baig Hamdani, asking them to give publicity to “an 
abstract of God’s Ordinances and of the commands of his pre r ^t . 

It is requisite for the support of our religion that all : < ■ • 
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unite together . . . that the weakness of Hindustan may be changed 
for efficient dominion and power: that the abominations of the wicked 
may find neither habitation nor retreat within the kingdom of His 
Majesty.”®® 

Thus it is obvious from Tipu's contact with other powers that the 
main object of his heart was to expel the foreigners from the land. 
Being convinced that it was futile to expect an}-^ cooperation from 
his immediate neighbours such as the Nizam and the Marathas, he 
thought that the Turks, who had once conquered Constantinople and 
had reduced a good part of Eastern Europe, might perhaps be of some 
use to him in his project. He tried to play upon the sentiment of 
religion as well, thinking that it might arouse their sympath3\ But 
by his time religion had ceased to be a political force, and the Sultan 
of Turkey ^'eIy' clearly indicated that, owing to the Russian hostifity 
towards his country', it was unavoidable for him to seek British help. 
Thus Tipu was disappointed in his main purpose. It appears to us 
now that he was always concei\Tng all manner of impossible schemes 
to defeat a major European power, which was far superior to him 
in both political and military' skill. But due credit should also be given 
to him that he left no stone unturned, and spared no personal effort 
to expel the English from India. Despite his failure, which was due 
to factors beyond his control, it cannot be said that he lacked either 
in sincerit}^ of purpose or in consistency of effort, or in the boldness 
of his schemes. Like a drowning man catching at a straw, he resorted 
even to intrigue at the Mughal court and hoped that he would win 
his point by reriving the old game of Anglo-French rivaliy' in the south. 
What might have happened if the Mughal Emperor had given him 
the Arcot sanads, and the French, who had come with a large army 
under Bussy at this time, had taken the matter serious!}' is ver}' diffi- 
cult to imagine. However, it is clear that Tipu spared no efforts to 
eliminate the English from the land. 

Relations with the French 

The French Alliance was of little help to Tipu Sultan during the 
Second Mysore War. Their conclusion of a separate peace without 
consulting him w'as a great shock to him. They pursued a policy of 
self-interest w'hich w'ould give them a safe place in the affairs of the 
Carnatic by appearing to be arbiters betw'een the English and Tipu 
and thus to accomplish by diplomacy what they had failed to achieve 
by w'ar. But in the end they offended Tipu, who was their only pow'erful 
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and sincere all}' in India. Both Haidar and Tipu had been always their 
steadfast allies and had conferred on them special favours. 

In spite of his bitter experience with the French in the Second 
Mysore War, Tipu did not severe his connections with them. He 
maintained his friendly relations in the hope that they would revise 
their policy. When the war with the Marathas broke out, he expected 
that they would assist him. Tipu had been practically isolated from 
eyeiy quarter and the English had pledged secret support to the Mara- 
thas. At such a critical time, Tipu looked to the French for help. 
But the French policy was once again wavering and unhelpful. It 
proved inconsistent with their professions of friendship with him. 
They did not come to his rescue but adopted a policy of neutrality, 
which was interpreted by Tipu as an act of definite hostility towards 
him. Later they endeavoured earnestly to join the Marathas. At 
first they refused to help Tipu and announced strict neutrality on the 
ground that they desired to prevent a war among the Indian powers. 

Soon after the Treaty of Mangalore, the French tried their best 
to bring about peace among the Indian powers. Bussy informed 
Marechal de Castries that he had done all he could to unite the three 
powers.®” Such a war would serve only the interests of the English 
who would further consolidate their position in India. Therefore 
the French were greatly perturbed about the growing rift among the 
Indian powers and felt that it was the Marathas and the Nizam who 
were hostile to Tipu.®^ They 'were sincerely convinced, at this time, 
of the desirability X)f avoiding a war, as they had nothing to gain by it. 
Conscious of his own weakness and the strength of the English, Bussy 
wrote to Comte de Vergennes, “Their superiority is in contrast to 
our o\yn feebleness and still more to the Asiatic princes to whom our 
negotiations would still be of some weight.”®” In such a position the 
only way to promote the French interests was to avert a war through 
their mediation. Hence they did not see any propriety in concluding 
a separate alliance with Tipu. “As things stand, we remain without 
establishments in any part of India and without hope of forming there 
any useful alliance.”®” Though their state of affairs both in Europe , 
and in India precluded them from playing an effective part in Indian 
politics, they were primarily concerned with preventing the English 
from advancing their interests. That was why they were highly per- 
turbed when the Indian horizon was cast again with war clouds. “The 
Marathas and the Subah of Deccan had made a league for destroying 
Tipu Sultan. This project suits marvellously the English.’.’®'* It was 
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lo defcal ihcir designs that they desired to remain neutral. Bussy 
laboured hard to bring about an understanding among the parties. “I 
have laboured and still labour to break it [the Maratha-Nizam allianee] 
and at the same time to unite the three Indian powers against the 
English without compromising ourselves.”®® Bussy was hopeful of 
his efforts and wrote, “I believe that the event that has come does not 
arrest the success of these negotiations.”®® Not only Bussy but also 
the Governor-General of the Freneli Establishments in the East, 
Vicomte de Souillac, informed Nana Farnavis through Cossigny, 
‘‘The English would profit one day by the disunion of the prinees of 
the country.”®^ He urged the three powers to sink their differences 
and unite. The Governor of Pondicherry, Cossigny, also impressed 
on the Marathas through the French envoy, Montigny, the urgency 
of peace and the necessity of unity among the Indian powers. 

The French, however, were not successful in their efforts. The 
Marathas were not prepared to listen to their warning and relinquish 
their object of recovering their lost conquests. Therefore the Poona 
Court resented a peaceful settlement of its disputes with Tipu. Nana 
was keen on securing the English support. Cossigny made it known 
to him that the French would not remain inactive if the English joined 
the Marathas.®® Despite these protests, when Nana continued his 
war-like preparations, the French were convinced of the Maratha 
intention of a war of conquest. Cossigny wrote, ‘‘I do not at all 
view Tipu as the aggressor”.®*’ Tipu showed his inclination to accept 
the French mediation and establish peace with the Marathas.'^® But 
poor was the response of Nana who made ‘‘conditions rather than 
propositions of peace.”^^ Cossigny continued to persuade Nana to 
accept reasonable terms and wrote to him, “My opinion being always 
that you ought to seek peace.”’’^ When all efforts failed, the French 
informed the Marathas that Tipu also no longer appeared desirous 
of peace and was biisy with plans for carrying on a war. In such an 
event they did not wish to hide from the Poona Court what the nature 
of their relations with him would be.^® They informed Nana frankly 
that in all probability they would support Tipu. The Maratha agent, 
Gopala Rao, further ascertained the French attitude and Cossigny 
made it clear that the French were bound to support Tipu, if the Mara- 
thas sought the English alliance.'^* He gave clear warnings to Nana 
not to underestimate the French strength and that he commanded in 
Pondicherry a great number of troops always ready to march. 

Thus in the beginning, the French appeared well disposed towards 
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Tipu. But when the war actually broke out. they changed their policy. 
Their efforts were directed to prevent the Marathas from receiving 
' the English help. They invoked XVI Article of the Peace of Paris 
by which neither the French nor the English were permitted to assist 
the Indian princes who would be at war with each other.''’’ In their 
anxiety to disengage the English from the Marathas, they grew cold 
towards Tipu and developed intimacy with the Marathas. Cossigny 
now enquired of Nana the conditions on which he was ready to make 
peace with Tipu.'^® But Nana remained silent and the French influence 
in Poona proved insufficient to effect a compromi.se. 

Having failed to reconcile the Indian powers, the logical step for 
the French should have been to obscn'c strict neutrality, but they began 
to court the Maratha alliance by writing to them conciliatory letters. 
Cossigny wrote to Nana, “I shall repeat to you always with pleasure 
that I desire nothing so much as the augmentation of your power, 
of your glorj', and your prosperity.”^* The French inconsistency was 
again conspicuous when they desired to sacrifice their traditional 
alliance with the Mysore Ciiicf. Marechal dc Castries found that 
Tipu would not be so helpful to the French. He wrote, “The accounts 
which have been received do not permit of flattering ourselves that 
the son of Haidar Ali Khan conserves the power of his father and 
has inherited only his father's hate. His power is new and has not 
acquired real stability. The Marathas have a stability, stronger and 
more proper to create a revolution in India. ”*’’ The French were 
impressed more by the extensive possessions of the Maratha Empire 
than by Tipu’s power. But Nana did not encourage them as he was 
desirous of securing the British aid. He grew so cold towards them 
that Marechal de Castries bitterly complained of Nana’s conduct.’® 
But Nana kept them in good humour by promises of alliance and 
thus tactfully managed to isolate them from Tipu. 

Tipu was greatly disappointed with the French conduct. It was 
again the unscrupulous selfishness of the French that prompted them 
to pursue the policy of active alliance with the Marathas. Even after 
Nana categorically rejected the French overtures for alliance, the latter 
did not cease to persuade him.®° They sent a special envoy, Gudar, 
to Poona to bring about an alliance.*^ They tempted the Poona 
Court with their offer to cede a small fort near Bombay, called Reva- 
danda.®* But the English successfully defeated these designs and 
Nana was not prepared for such an alliance. He doubted the sincerity 
of the French and believed that a secret treaty might be in existence 
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between them and Tipu. Though the French Governor emphatically 
denied the existence of any such connections, Nana would not accept 
their help, as one of the conditions for securing the English assistance 
was not to have any relations with other European powers.®^ Nana 
thought that the British aid would be more reliable and effective than 
the French one. The appointment of a permanent Resident, Malet, 
to the Poona Court finally sealed all French hopes of an alliance with 
the Marathas. 

Tipu’s failure to secure French assistance both in the Second 
Mysore War and in the Mysore-Maratha War convinced him that the 
French authorities in India were entirely responsible for this defective 
policy which he wanted to rectify by approaching their superiors in 
Paris. In spite of Tipu’s differences with the French, there was one 
very strong common point between him and them, namely, the bitter 
opposition of both towards the English. The French hostility towards 
the English was old. Their hatred and animosity went back to the 
days of Crecy and Agincourt and their rivalry lasted all through the 
centuries until the First World War of 1914-18. This identity of 
purpose had brought the French and the Mysore chiefs closer together 
and each regarded the other as an effective agency to strike at its rival. 
Even though Tipu was disappointed with the French conduct in his 
first two wars, he retained the French friendship, being conscious that 
he could turn to his advantage the Anglo-French rivalry at a later 
date. The French had helped the Americans in their War of Inde- 
pendence and Tipu knew that it was equally their policy to eliminate 
their rivals from India as well. But the French authorities followed 
a misguided and inconsistent policy in India and Tipu resolved to 
make certain that. the French would not fail him again. He expected ■ 
that the French would be in readiness to renew a war against the English. 
That was why he undertook to send an embassy to Louis XVI to ascer- 
tain what help he could hope to get, in case his project of an attack 
on the English materialised.®* 

Thus the main purpose of sending an embassy to France was to 
secure military assistance and to conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance. It was not strange that Tipu took such an extraordinary 
step. Sending embassies to the western courts on special missions 
was not uncommon for the Indian powers. In 1767 Nawab Muham- 
mad Ali had deputed John Macpherson to England and had received 
Sir John Lindsay as an English ambassador at his court.®® Raghoba 
sought to stabilize his usurpation of power at Poona by deputing his 
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representative, Mashiar Parsi, to England. Even Nana Farnavis 
contemplated for a long time the despatch of a formal embassy to , 
England to secure their help for reducing Tipu.^° Thus there was 
nothing new or strange, if Tipu also undertook to send an. embassy 
to Europe. It was in consonance with his determination to break the 
English power that he, sought the French aid. 

Another object of the embassy was to promote the trade and indus- 
try of Mysore. Tipu wanted skilled French technicians to train his 
men in various arts and crafts. It was the dream of Tipu to make 
Mysore industrially and commercially a prosperous state. He person- 
ally wrote to Louis XVI, “I frequently indulge in an inclination for 
arts ^ . . if that friend out of his ancient regard would dispatch, some 
persons skilled in every art, I should esteem it as a proof of the most 
perfect friendship.”®^ Tipu instructed his ambassadors to bring 
technicians proficient in various arts and crafts to Mysore, such as 
cannon-founders, ship-builders, manufacturers of China-ware, glass 
and mirror makers, engineers, mechanics, gold-plating experts and a 
host of .other technicians.®® Therefore the purpose of the embassy 
was as much political as commerical and industrial. 

The political purpose of the embassy was to secure French aid 
and conclude an alliance.®® The. real purpose was set down in the 
detailed instructions furnished to the ambassadors,®® They were asked to 
^ inform the French of the excesses which the English were committing 
in India and impress on them the dangers of English expansion. It 
was’ to be explained that the French followed a defective policy in India 
and that their conduct helped the enemies more than Tipu in the 
Second Mysore War. Unless the French changed their policy, their, 
interests would definitely suffer. In a letter, to the French king Tipu 
complained of their policy which entailed enormous sacrifice of men 
and money ' on his part, “for the purpose of increasing our mutual 
friendship 'and renown.”®^ The ambassadors were instructed to con- 
vince the other party of the urgency of concerted action and “no 
measure was calculated to accomplish the object more speedily than 
a treaty of perpetual alliance between Tipu and the French.”®^ That 
was the main object of the embassy which was instructed to propose 
that the French should dispatch 10,000 troops to India and that these 
should act under the direct command of Tipu.®® Even the details 
with respect to the misbehaviour of the foreign troops were set down 
by Tipu. The offensive alliance was to remain in force for ten years 
during which period neither the French nor Tipu should conclude a 
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separate peace with the English. Peace was to be granted to the Eng- 
lish only on their total surrender of all their Indian possessions which 
should be divided equally between the French and the Mysore ruler.®* 
Tipu proposed the same terms later in 1797 when he solicited French 
aid. In his turn, he promised to furnish them all provisions and supp- 
lies. Tipu asked the envoys to recall the great friendship that existed 
between France and Mysore and to recount the achievements of Tipu 
against the British. The Mysore chiefs had rendered great services 
to the French in the jjast and their entry in the Second Mysore War 
was purely for the French cause. But French officers had not fulfilled 
the promises made to Ha'dar. Therefore an offensive and defensive 
treaty consisting of five articles was now proposed by Tipu.- Its 
dificrent clauses were:®** 

Let friendship and harmony increase between the two governments 
as long as the Sun and Moon endure. 

Article First; A war against the English being considered advisable, 
war should be declared against them and till the capture of Madras, 
the Carnatic, Bombay and Bengal, the two parties should never 
make peace, even if the war were to be continued for ten years. 
However greatly the English might desire and seek peace, their over- 
tures were not to be accepted until the capture of the above forts 
and places. 

Article Second: The French were to send ten thousand troops under 
able and experienced officers. If they land either in Pondicherry 
or Calicut or in any other port of Mysore, Tipu would provide them 
with bullocks for guncarriage, necessary provision, tents, gun- 
powder and cannon. 

Article Third: The French chiefs and their forces should be under 
the command of Tipu in all matters of . military direction. If any 
one failed in his duty, he would be punished according to the law 
of Tipu’s government. 

Article Fourth: After the conquest of the whole of the Carnatic, 
the fort of Madras and the adjoining country would be ceded to 
the French. The ports of Trichinopoly and Tanjore which once 
belonged to the Muslims should be ceded to Tipu. 

Article Fifth: After the conquest of Madras, the combined army 
should proceed by land and sea routes to the north for the subju- 
gation of Bombay and Bengal. After the conquest of these places 
and forts, both the parties should divide them equally. 
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. Tipu asked his envoys to observe strict secrecy in proposing these 
terms. The despatch of an embassy took place towards the end of 
1785 with instructions first to go to Constantinople and then to proceed 
to the courts of France and England. A separate and an independent 
embassy to France exclusively would cause unnecessary speculation in 
the English camp. Therefore Tipu commanded his envoys to proceed 
to the court of London also soon after their mission was completed 
at Paris. This measure was intended to conceal the secret negotiations 
with the French for an alliance. The embassy consisted of four per- 
sons, Gulam AH Khan, Lutf AH Baig, Shah Nurullah and Muhammad 
Haneef.®® But this proposed embassy did not proceed to France and 
England. Tipu changed his mind and decided to send a more direct 
and expeditious embassy by the sea route from Pondicherry consisting 
of three persons, Muhammad Darvesh Khan, Akbar AH Khan and 
Usman Khan.*® The idea of sending an embassy to France and Eng- 
land was given up on hearing the personal report of Usman Khan 
who had returned from Constantinople. He was informed of the 
conferences and negotiations going on between the Sublime Porte 
and the English ambassador, who was actively undermining the objects 
of the mission.®”^ Kirkpatrick’s explanation that Tipu gave up the 
mission owing to the enormous cost involved does not seem justified. 
He observes, “The embassies proposed to be sent to the court of France 
by land failed through the parsimony of the Sultan who could not be 
induced to supply the funds necessary on the occasion.”®® That finan- 
cial considerations were not in the way is obvious because a separate 
and aJarger mission which was sent later with valuable presents entailed 
greater cost. , 

The idea of sending a second embassy occurred when a French 
representative from Pondicherry, Pierre Monneron, visited Tipu in 
the middle of the year 1786 for the purpose of obtaining commercial 
privileges.®®. He was a native of France but Portuguese by naturali- 
sation, and had come to settle the French claims outstanding since 
the Second Mysore War. Tipu expressed his desire to send an embassy 
to France and asked him to accompany it. Monneron readily agreed 
“you may send whomsoever you please and I give you my word that I 
will conduct them and bring them back to you.”^®® Monneron arran- 
ged to take the envoys in a special ship called Roy I’Aurore, fitted out 
by Vicounte de Souillac, the Governor-General of the East.^®^ The 
ship set sail from Pondicherry on July 22, 1787 with three principal 
ambassadors and an entourage of fortyfive men.^°® The chief 
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ambassador was Mohammed Darvesh Khan whose brother-in-law was 
the Commander-in-chief of Tipu’s fortresses. The second ambassador, 
Akbar Ali Khan, was a scholar aged about seventy. The third was 
Muhammad Usman Khan who was to carry on correspondence on 
behalf of the embassy. 

The voyage was a long one, lasting from July 1787 to June 1788. 
In spite of Tipu’s instructions not to break the journey anywhere, 
Monneron stopped and called on a number of ports. They were 
delayed for sometime at the Cape of Good Hope by unfavourable 
winds and they finally touched the French shore at Toulon on 
June 9. They were received with great honour. The French king had 
made special arrangements for their reception. He had even sent some 
of his own carpets with other articles of furniture.^®^ Large crowds had 
gathered to cheer the ambassadors who admired the cheerful nature 
of the French and expressed their gratitude for the hospitality shown - 
to them. They left Toulon on June 25, and by way of Marseilles, 
St. Vallier, Lyons and Moulins, they reached Paris on July 16, 1788 
where they were shown every mark of respect and honour. 

But the chief purpose of the embassy remained as unaccomplished 
as ever, and they had to depart disappointed. They were received by 
Louis XVI in a public audience on August 3, 1 788 with every mark of 
distinction. They placed before the King Tipu’s proposals for an offen- 
sive alliance and the dispatch of military aid. While professing great 
friendship towards Tipu, Louis politely evaded the issue of - concrete 
alliance with Mysore. The French conditions did not warrant anything 
better as the events were fast moving towards an upheaval which had 
been rendered irresistible by the successive periods of misrule by the 
degenerate monarchy. Moreover, Marechal de Castries, the Minister 
for Marine who had been Tipu’s friend and had desired his co-opera- 
tion, had retired by the time the ambassadors had landed in France. 
Tipu had written him letters and had hoped that his influence would be 
enough to crown his plans with success. With his retirement, the active 
forward policy was discarded in favour of appeasement of England. 
Comte de le Luzerene who had succeeded to power believed in consoli- 
dating the French power at home before launching an expedition 
abroad. He followed a timid policy and was afraid of the growing 
strength of the British in India. Moreover Luzerene doubted the consis- 
tency of the Indian powers in their struggle against the English. All these 
factors had compelled'him to contemplate the total withdrawal of all 
the French forces from India and stationing them in the Isle of France.^”^ 
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These forces worked against Tipu in the Frcncli Court and his 
proposals were turned down. The lime he chose for tlic embassy 
was not propitious. France was in the grip of economic and social 
chaos and she could not spare a large force. At such a time, a military 
pact, with a foreign power, whose results were doubtful, had not even 
the chance of being studied dispassionately. Hence the French-evaded 
the issue and made vague promises of help. But there was a large 
amount of warmth, affection and friendship towards Tipu. The 
ambassadors w'ere highly pleased with the polished culture of the 
French court and they were so greatly fascinated that they desired to 
prolong their stay in France.^®® 

Disappointed in their main object, they thought of returning home 
in October 1788, having stayed for nearly three months in Paris. They 
left the capital on October 9, 1788, accompanied by Macnamcra and 
landed at Pondicherry on May 10, 1789. Though their political 
mission had failed, they brought a few technicians, a carpenter, a 
weaver, a blacksmith, a locksmith, a cutler, a watchmaker, a dyer, 
a physician and a surgeon.^”® Tipu felt happy about the treatment 
accorded to his envoys and wrote to Luzercnc, “We have been singu- 
larly satisfied with the report which our ambassadors have submitted 
to us about your kindness and your noble bchaviour.”^*’^ He also 
wrote to the French king acknowledging the receipt of his two letters 
and expressing his thanks for the despatch of a large number of arti- 
sans of various kinds. Louis had sent in his turn his, representative, 
Macnemera, to pay a courtesy call and to confer with Tipu on subjects 
of common interest. Macnemera was accorded a dignified reception 
by Tipu. The list of craftsmen sent by Louis was not complete and 
he had promised to send some more.^'”' 

In his letter to Louis Tipu did not refer to the failure of the political 
and military objects of the embassy. He, however, expressed his 
'grave concern about the French decision to withdraw their forces 
from India. He wrote, “To-day, above all, when he sees on the one 
hand the French troops retiring from Pondicherry to the Isle of France 
and on the other the embassies iriultiplying between our two countries, 
the unjust jealousy of our common enemy carries him to the path of 
action.”^®® When war broke out with the English, over the Travancore 
dispute, Tipu wrote again to the French king appealing for help. “We 
entreat you, therefore', to give at once formal orders -to your comman- 
ders of Pondicherry and the Isle of France that oh our requisition 
they should send us 2000 soldiers, and to recommend to them not to 
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allow themselves any excuse or delay but move at the first signal, 
ready to obey our orders.”^^® But by this time France was already in 
the throes of the Revolutionary events and Tipu’s request was not 
complied with. 

While the French were reluctant to have political and military 
connections with Tipu, they were anxious to secure commercial pri- 
vileges, Luzerene desired to convert the French Company in India 
into a purely commercial body. As Mysore was well known for her 
valuable products, the French longed to have closer commercial con- 
tacts. All the French settlements except Chandemagar were in the 
South, quite close to Tipu’s country and hence well suited for a pros- 
perous trade with Mysore. Tipu was also anxious to promote the 
trade and industry of his country. The French proposed a commercial 
treaty with Tipu in October 1788. They wrote, “The Company solicits 
from Tipu the monopoly of the exportation of pepper, sandalwood, 
cardamom, yarn, wood and all the products of his state and of the. 
importation of merchandise from Europe.”^^^ In return, it offered 
to supply him cannon, musquets and other materials of war. If there 
was any balance to be paid, it would pay this in bullion or silver. The 
French promised neither to help the enemies of Tipu nor to. shelter 
any of his rebellious subjects, part’cularly the Malabar chiefs. They 
proposed a defensive clause which would protect both on the seas, 
when the vessels of both were to co-operate with each other. The 
Company sought to deal in all important commodities of Mysore but 
if Tipu objected to these, he was requested to permit them to purchase 
directly from the merchants at prices fixed by Tipu. They desired to 
build warehouses on the coast and in other places. Permission was 
asked to transit goods without duties. On the imported commodities 
from Europe, they would pay the tax once a year and no tax was to be 
levied for their exportation. A certain quantity of rice was to be 
exported duty free from Mangalore. Gold and silver were also to 
be exempted from duties. The Company’s servants were to remain 
under the French jurisdiction. The French proposed these terms' 
to Tipu’s ambassador, Muhammad Hussain Khan, who had been 
sent to France.^^’ 

These proposals would naturally have given the French a complete 
monopoly of Mysore trade. Tipu rejected them as very harsh. More- 
over, when the French had turned down his proposals for an alliance, 
he was not prepared to sacrifice the prosperity of his State by surrender- 
ing his entire trade into foreign hands. But he did not like to break 
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off completely with them, as a new war was brewing with the English 
and hence he permitted them to export certain commodities like sandal- 
wood, spices and rice at his own price. The French declined this 
offer which limited their trade with Mysore and the negotiations broke 
down.^^® 

Thus Tipu was not happy with the French policy. Their commer- 
cial treaty was in the nature of total exploitation of Mysorean trade. 
Added to these, certain other factors further estranged the Franco- 
Mysorean relations. A dispute arose over the occupation of a small 
territory by Tipu near the French possession of Mahe, belonging to 
Karaiigod Nayar. Tipu took this step as the Nayar was in league 
with the enemies of Mysore and with the Raja of Travancore.^^^ The 
French claimed the Raja to be their tributary and complained that 
their trade would suffer if the principality fell into Tipu’s hands. They 
requested him to restore it to the Nayar. But he was reluctant to 
do so. When the French insisted, he appointed an arbiter, the Raja 
of Colastri, to decide the dispute, and he gave the verdict against 
Tipu. Tipu gave orders for its restoration but his officers delayed 
the restoration.' The noncompliance of his orders was regarded by 
the French as the reluctance of Tipu to surrender the place.^^® Tipu 
levied taxes on the merchandise that passed through his territories. 
But the French longed to evade all taxes and to capture the spice 
trade of Malabar. When the French intentions became known to 
Tipu, he commanded his Malabar chiefs not to export to the French 
valuable commodities and spices.^^® Moreover the English were getting 
the rice supply from Mahe which Tipu resented. He did not restore 
the territory of Karangod Nayar in order to break the monopoly of 
the French trade. But he did not offend them and did not wish to 
severe his political connections with them. When he proposed that 
as a counter-measure to the triple alliance of the English, the Marathas 
and the Nizam, the French should join him to form a. dual coalition, 
they rejected the proposal and replied that they did not wish to inter- 
fere in the affairs of any power so long as it did not harm them.^^’^ 

Thus during the period 1784-90, the French did not co-operate 
with Tipu. They followed an isolationist policy and kept aloof during 
Tipu’s contest with the Marathas and the Nizam. H''s embassy to 
France failed in its main purpos* of securing military aid. The com- 
mercial proposals of the French displayed their selfishness. Tipu 
had conceived very high hopes of the French but he was bitterly 
disappointed. The French policy in India had undergone a radical 
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charge after 1763. They had no will to revive their power, and had 
reconciled themselves to be a second-rate power. Certain factors 
compelled them to adopt a very cautious policy. First, the events 
of the Carnatic war were still fresh in their mind. They were aware 
of the nature of Indiau diplomacy, and were reluctant to put their 
trust in any one, whether it was Tipu, or the Nizam or the Marathas. 
Change of policy in an Indian court did not take longer than a minute 
and hence the French were afraid that any deeper involvement in an 
Indian war might prove more dangerous to their interests. Secondly, 
the French were aware that their entry into any war would surely in- 
volve the English as well. In such an event the English had a decisive 
advantage over the French in view of the fact that the English navy 
was superior, their resources were larger, their troops were more 
numerous and their supplies from home were more steady and un- 
interrupted. Moreover, the English Company, which was a private 
organization of merchants whose sole motive was profit, was more 
flexible in policy, more prompt in action and more dynamic and practi- 
cal in approach. But the French Company, which was a department 
of State, depended upon the whims and fancies of a ministry which 
was not only slow, inefficient and degenerate but also unimaginative 
and corrupt. Thirdly, although France had played a very important 
part in the long and expensive war in the west which had resulted in 
the loss to England of those thirteen rich colonies which emerged as 
the United States of America, she had not herself derived any advan- 
tage from that war. England’s loss did not necessarily mean France’s 
gain. Therefore, in any fresh contest in India, there was no guarantee 
that the elimination of the English would result in the entrenchment 
of the French. Consequently, France adopted a cautious policy in 
which she wanted the Indian powers to sort out their own affairs. 
She was more desirous of bringing about a revolution for the expulsion 
of the English through the instrumentality of the Indians themselves. 
For this reason, instead of joining hands with Tipu, they tried to resolve 
his differences with his neighbours. A strange drama took place at 
this time as a result of this French policy. Tipu desired French aid, 
but they were reluctant to give it. The Marathas desired English 
aid, but they were reluctant to give it. The French offered their aid 
to the Marathas, but they were reluctant to receive it. The French 
hesitated to join hands with Tipu, lest the English should join hands 
with the Marathas. The English hesitated to join hands with the 
Marathas lest the French should join hands with Tipu. Thus the 
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policy of each power was dictated by an anxiety not to disturl) the 
existing balance of power. Lastly, France was incapable of any bold 
design at this time. For she was on the verge of a great revolution, 
and hence it was 'too much to expect that she would rush to the aid 
of an ally, thousands of miles away, however logical or attractive the 
project might appear to be. 
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CHAPTER IV 


UNEASY RELATIONS WITH THE ENGLISH 

( 1784 - 89 ) 


T ipu’s RELATIONS willi llic English did not improve even after the 
Treaty of Mangalore. Hastings denounced the treaty as being 
full of indignities and as thoroughly incompatible with the real interests 
of the English. He considered it to be a mere truce of short duration, 
arid only reluctantly he had given his consent to it. The Bengal 
Government wrote to Madras, “Though we cannot approve the treaty, 
we have'ycT'agrcedTo acknowledge because an exercise of the power 
which this government possesses of disavowing and revoking any treaty 
not concluded in conformity to their instructions would in the present 
instance be productive of the greatest confusion and embarrassment 
to the Company’s affairs.”^ Hastings desired to secure from Tipu 
“some additional stipulations which shall secure the interests of the 
Company.”* Even Macpherson who succeeded/Hastings in 1785 
expressed the same opinion. Anderson at Sindhia’s court encouraged 
the Marathas to recover their lost territories.-'’' Though Tipu desired 
to remain friendly and was determined to fulfil the treaty engagements, 
the English attitude continued to be hostile towards him. 
y-The English who offended Tipu by not carrying out the fourth 
'’Article of the Treaty were guilty of the first infraction of the treaty.^ 
According to the treaty,the fort of Cannanore should have been evac- 
uated and restored to Ali Raja Bibi, the Queen of that place, in the pre- 
sence of Tipu’s officers. But Macleod evacuated it without informing 
Tipu and in the absence of an officer from Mysore.^ The Madras 
Government did nothing to rectify the mistake. Tipu wrote a letter 
--complaining it to be a breach of the treaty. Moreover, the English 
had destroyed one of the forts of the place and had taken away its 
stores. They had plundered certain villages and had exacted revenues 
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from certain other villages. Fullarton took possession of Paliakat- 
cherry and plundered it.® Similarly the English Commander had 
destroyed the fort of Sadasivagarh, thrown the guns into the water, 
set fire to its houses, and carried away some of its guns and stores.® 
In the surrender of Dindigal, the English were not guilty of committing 
such offences but they refused to surrender the place until all the priso- 
ners were released. It would have taken a long time to satisfy the 
English on this point. However, better counsels prevailed and they 
surrendered the place. Their refusal would have provoked Tipu to 
take the place by force, thus renewing hostilities with the English, for 
which they were not quite prepared.^ On July 25, 1784, Macleod 
surrendered the place. 

The question of Venkatagiri caused considerable strain in the Anglo- 
Mysore relations. The Raja of Venkatagiri near Nellore district, 
was a tributary of the Carnatic, who had seized the small jagir of 
Kanakagiri belonging to Qamruddeen and had rented it to the Faujdar 
of Cuddapah.® This Raja had not paid the rent regularly and the arrears 
had mounted up to a large sum. Tipu demanded these arrears and 
sent Qamruddeen to collect them. The English protested and wrote 
to Tipu that the Raja was a tributary of the Carnatic and that they 
would not allow him to bring pressure on the Raja. Tipu replied 
that the Raja had to pay his tribute and then, if Qamruddeen desired to 
allow the Raja to retain the jagir, he could have it, otherwise he had 
to give up his claim. The English advised the Raja to surrender the 
place, but he' delayed. He sent a vakil to Qamruddeen to urge him 
not to press his claim, but the latter did not comply with the request. 
Hence Qamruddeen seized not only Kanakagiri but also other places 
in Venkatagiri. 

The English were perturbed and appointed Francis Lend to inquire 
into the situation. Lend was joined by another member, Lt. Barry 
Close, to form a commission. Qamruddeen would not surrender 
the places. Tipu was approached and he ordered Qamruddeen to 
evacuate the places and return to Srirangapatna.® But he insisted 
that the Raja should clear the arrears which, he claimed, amounted 
to 50,000 pagodas, while the Raja^placed the amount at 16,546 pagodas. 
The dispute*caused~unnecessaryill-feelings between Tipu-and-the-Bng- 
'Tl^L^The Madras Government asked the Commissioners to draw^ 
up a^air statement of accounts, which was done, and the Raja was 
asked to clear his dues. The English felt that the dispute was quite 
minor but Tipu gave it unnecessary importance. The amount fixed 
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for payment by the Raja was 42.769 pagodas lo be discharged in two 
instalments.^*^ But the full amount was not paid and the dispute was 
kept alive till the outbreak of the Third Mysore War. Tipu accused 
/the English of insincerity and connivance with the Raja. 

Yet another issue that estranged the Anglo-Mysore relations was 
the Cherikkal dispute. Kolathri or Cherikkal which was a petty state 
'- in Northern Malabar was a tributary of Tipu. The other Malabar 
principalities were Kottayam. Kadattanad, Karangod, Calicut, Cochin 
and Cannanorc. all of which had supported the English during the 
Second Mysore War.^^ No mention was made in the peace of 1784 
of the chiefs of these places and they were included by Tipu among 
his “friends and allies.” Tipu treated them well, forgiving their past 
conduct. His relations with the Raja of Cherikkal were very friendly. 
The English settlement at Tellicherry owed to the Raja a certain sum 
and he demanded the settlement of the account. He claimed that 
the factory had to pay him one lakh of rupees.^** The English refused 
the claim of the Raja and accused Tipu of instigating him.^** The 
Madras authorities w-rote to Tipu that the Raja’s conduct w’as little 
jihort of provoking hostilities and that the Raja w'as himself indebted 
"^to the Company to the extent of four times his claim.^^ They reques- 
ted him lo make the Raja desist from pressing his demands but settle 
their account. 

But the Raja insisted that the Company was indebted to him. He 
sent his minister to remain at Tellicherry till the amount was paid.^^ 
As the English made the stay of the Minister difficult, he left Tellicherr}' 
strongly protesting against the English conduct. On June 7, 1788 
the Raja occupied the island of Dharmapatnam w'hicb belonged 
to Tellicherry since 1773.^® Tipu was again approached and asked 
to induce the Raja to restore the island and make good all the damages 
caused to the Company. Tipu wrote back that the Raja had certain 
just grievances against the Company, and they should be redressed 
first. The Raja had mortgaged to the Company certain villages for 
money and the Company's serv'ants had already collected from the 
villages double the amount of the debt and w^ould still neither return 
the bond to the Raja nor restore his villages. Tipu desired that the 
Company should redress these grievances of the Raja. At the time 
the Raja occupied Dharmapatnam, Tipu w'as at Coimbatore w'here he 
accorded the Raja an honourable reception.^' He w'as assured that 
the English dared not molest him. But the Raja died on his way back 
from Coimbatore at Palacatcherry. His brother w'ho succeeded him 
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was a friend of the English and was not inclined to follow the same 
policy. Lord Cornwallis ordered the annexation of Dharmapatnam 
by force, which was done on January 3. 1789. TijMi accused the 

English of highJiandiidjiessj^^ ^ 

The release of prisoner^a.S'jan'aTRTthcr-sorcjipJn.tJn the relations 
of the two jToixerst'^Virer^ the EnglLsh claimed -that jdljUe-prisoncrs 
werc' hbt released, Tipu assencd jhal he had "none with him. Me 
claimed that he had released all the dldl of the prisoners he had and 
that he was not so cruel as lo retain just a few after liberating so many.^” 
The English doubted Tipu's sincerity and claimed that he laid still 
many of the onicers, and the King's and the Company’s troops.’” 
^hc authorities in England directed the Madras Government toasccr- 
|ain the facts and to adopt every method, short of war. lo procure 
t|teir release. The Madras Government carried on an endless corres- 
pondence and demanded an exact number of the prisoners that had 
fallen into his hands. The number of prisoners restored in March 
and April 1784, reported by the Indian Gazette of May 17, 17S4 is 
1146 English privates and 3,000 sepoys who arrived at Arcot. Beve- 
ridge gives the number as 180 ofilcers, 900 British soldiers and 1,600 
sepoys.”® According to Inncs Munro, there were 200 officers, 1,100 
British soldiers and 2000 sepoys. Thus the questions of Cannanorc, 
Dindigal. Venkatagiri, Chcrikkal and the release of prisoners of war 
caused bitter feelings between Tipu and the English. | Thc terms oILV 
the treaty were infringed and each accused the other of bad faith. | 

English relations with the Marathas improved vastly afte'r' the 
Treaty. of Sal bak Just previous to the conclusion of the peace of 
1784, both'thc powers had completed their plans to launch an oll'cnsivc 
against Tipu, if he still opposed the English. Even after the pc,ice 
was concluded, both the powers fondly expected that the peace would 
not last long, as it was just a truce reluctantly patched up as a measure 
of expediency, Nana had taken it for granted that he could secure 
the English alliance against Tipu at any time. But it was a rude shock 
to him that his calculations proved wrong. The English were aware 
that Nana was counting on their support, 
application for help was madej 2 y_Nana, 

the Bombay GovernnienTThat the English migltt-have'tcrco-operate 
with the Marathas agaiiistJLipuT^’^ Andecson-kept-Siiidhia: also in- 
formed^ that the Engli^i were willing lo undertake any such joint 
venture.”' But in the middle of 1785, when the Marathas had to 
postpone their ofiensive because of the disturbed state of their own 


Even^beforejany-formaf- 
Macpliersonliad informed 
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affairs at Poona, the English regretted the delay and felt that a speedy 
offensive should have been launched against Tipu.®^ When Nana 
first applied for help, he was so sure of their aid that he did not appear 
very solicitous.^* He had offered to surrender some ports on the 
Western coast in return for their help. Boddam, the Governor of 
Bombay, referred Nana to the Governor-General, to whom Nana 
sent a private agent. 

Sindhia had pressed James Anderson to recommend strongly to 
his government for aid. He had assumed as a matter of course that 
the English would afford every assistance, as by the Treaty of Salbai 
“the friends and enemies of the Marathas were mutual.”®" To induce 
the English to join the Marathas, Sindhia informed the English that 
the Nizam was also participating in the alliance and all plans were 
completed for the reduction of Tipu’s power. Nana also felt that the 
English were morally obliged by the Treaty of Salbai to come to the 
rescue of the Peshwa.®* In December 1785, Anderson forwarded 
a letter from Sindhia to the Governor-General requesting for a body 
of troops from Bombay to co-operate with the Marathas against 
Tipu,^^ The Peshwa undertook to defray the expenses of these 
troops which would not go out of the Peshwa’s dominions except 
with the previous consent of the Governor-General and after settling 
the share of the conquests.’*® Sindhia further mentioned that the 
French were willing to help the Marathas but the Peshwa rejected 
their offer out of consideration for the English. 

Macpherson, however, did not agree with the Marathas and obser- 
ved that the Treaty of Salbai did not stipulate that the friends and 
enemies of the two states should be mutual. On the other hand, it 
simply prevented both the parties from assisting the enemies of each 
other. Its thirteenth article prohibited the Company from affording 
help to any nation against the Peshwa. The Governor-General 
promised that he would strictly adhere to this clause and would not 
support Tipu against the Peshwa. Moreover, the English were equally 
bound by the Treaty of Mangalore not to assist the enemies of Tipu.*® 
But Macpherson promised that he would never allow the Marathas 
to be overpowered by Tipu. As Tipu had not given any immediate 
cause for offence to the Company the English were compelled to observe 
strict neutrality. 

Macpherson was deterred from joining the Marathas because of 
the emphatic and explicit orders from England to observe strict neutra- 
lity. The Constitution of the Company had been revised in 1784 
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by Pitt’s India Act which forbade the Governor-General to involve 
the Company in any fresh war with the Indian Powers. Clause 34 of 
this Act stated, “And whereas to pursue schemes of conquest and exten- 
sion of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, the 
honour and policy of this nation, be it therefore further enacted that 
it shall not be lawful for the Governor-General and Council without 
the express command of the Court of Directors or of Select Commit- 
tee in any case . . . either to declare war or commence hostilities or 
. enter into any treaty for making war against any of the country princes 
or state in India, The Select Committee had explicitly instructed 
the Governor-General not to support the Marathas except when the 
French joined Tipu Sultan. The Sixteenth Article of the, Treaty of 
Versailles also made it difficult for the contracting parties, England 
and France, to participate in any contest between two Indian powers. 
The internal conditions of the Company were far from satisfactory. 
But more important factor for English policy at this time was the 
ruined finances which ruled out the possibility of any war. Maepherson 
wrote to the Directors, “The public distress was never so pressing 
as at this moment. The season of the heavy collections is over; the 
demands of Madras and Bombay are most pressing and our arrears 
Tor the army are upwards of 50 lacs.’’^^ Maepherson had issued in 
lieu of these arrears certificates bearing 8% until redeemed.^* Thus the 
Company was thoroughly unprepared for a war against Tipu. 

But the English were willing to assist the Marathas in the event 
of the French joining hands with Tipu. If the Marathas sought French 
aid, the Company would regard it an act of hostility to the English 
and would be obliged to afford aid to Tipu.^^ Similarly, if Tipu joined 
the French against the Marathas, the English would help the Pesliwa,^^ 
Thus the British policy was at first to observe strict neutrality. They 
were not in favour of helping the Marathas as it would upset the 
balance of power in India, paving the way for the Maratha supremacy. 
The English resented the Maratha expansion as much as they did Tipu’s. 

But the English policy did not remain consistent. Even the Mara- 
thas were not hopeful of any change in their decision in view of such 
categorical rejection of their request. Nana had lost all hopes of 
help, when Maepherson gave another surprise. The apparent advan- 
tages of crushing Tipu were too tempting for him to stick to his original 
decision. He gave up his neutrality and olTered to supply the Marathas 
five battalions of troops for the defence of the Maratha territories.^® 
Maepherson offered similar help to the Nizam and permitted the 
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M?.ralh?.5 to employ the English troop? anywhere thev iihed.'' 

V' h}' did Maepnerjon take such a step? ft v/as a definite departure 
fro:n the original dcci^on of neutrality and he took upon himself 
great responsibility by acting so boldly. He v.as tempted by the bright 
prospects of success against Tipu. Several factors compelled him 
to rc\ise his decision. The Maraiha Confederacy appeared to him 
so formidable that he judged it vdsc to secure its friendship. The 
alliance would reduce the enormous militar;.' expenses of the Company. 
It would minimize the French threat by keeping the pow-erful ivlaratha 
Empire on their side. The Company would receive additional security'. 
It might extend its frontiers as a result of the war. It would render 
Tipu incapable of causing any trouble in future. Refusal to assist 
the .Marathas might result in a Franco-Maratha alliance. The French 
were already carrying on an intrigue in the Poona court. The Com- 
pany's relations with Tipu were not very smooth and they were appre- 
hensive that he had considerablv strengthened his position since the 
iTreatv of Mansalore.”' 

* * ^ . 

I But the authorities in England took a different view. Tliey were 

; unable to determine whether the .Maratha or Tvlysore as-cendenq.' was 

_!m;ore dangerous to their real interests. TTiey disapproved the action 

‘ of Maepherson and infonned himi. ‘*You ought to have gone no furthev 


than to intimate to the Marathas that in the event of the French joining 
Tipu. they might rely on the assistance of our troops."'"- Therefore 
the Board of Directors decided to obser/e strict neutrality. They 
declared. “V/e are completely satisfied with the possessions we already 
haxe and w ill engage in no war for the purpose of further acquisitions.’^ 

In only one cas-e would the English support the .Marathas and that 
was if the French joined Tipu. .\xoreover the British poliq- was to 
.keep the Indian powers engaged in their diSerences and a mutual war 
of exhaustion was just the thing that suited their interests best. If 
they actively supported the Marathas, Tipu would naParaliy join the 
French. These factors compelled the Directors to cancel the promised 
help to the Marathas.-' 

Maepherson was not allowed to remain long in oSce after 
his decision was disapprox'ed by the Home Government. Lord 
Cornwallis was appointed Governor-General in September 1786 with 
increased powers. Immediately after he took charge of his oSce, 
he reconsidered the effecis of his predecessor's policy'.*^ Maephersoms 
decisiod had involved the Company in a critical and dangerous situa- 
tion. It was an open breach of the peace of 1784 with Tipu who 
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would be provided with a Just ground for oiToncc. It militated against 
the spirit of Pitt's hulia Act as no exceptional event had happened to 
warrant the British intervention. Cornwallis was faced with the 
dilemma that he could not possibly assist the Marathas without going 
to war and that he eouhl not go to war without oneiuling the laws 
of his country. Hence he was advised to follow a pacilic policy repudia- 
ting his predecessor's engagements. Accordinjtly he informed the 
Nizam and the Marathas that he had icvol.ed the previous engage- 
ments and withdrawn the olVer of help to them.” ‘I he Governor- 
General pointed out to Dundas the alistnvliiy of Maepherson’s policy, 
that he was “guilty of a breach of an .Act of Parliament in the offer, 
which he made of aid to Pt>ona Governntent and that he was guilty 
of basely degrading the national character by qtribbies and lies which 
he made use of to evade the performance of ii.”‘ ‘ Cornwallis felt 
it difliculi at first to extricate the Compatiy from its commitment. 
He declared, “\S’e got in a very awl, ward foolish scrape by oflering 
assistance to the Marathas; b.ow we shall get out of it witii honour, 
God know,s. but out of it we must get ;itul give no troops.”" Hence, 
on the ground of strictly adhering to the subsisting treaties, he refused 
help to the Marathas aud the N'i/am.^^’ 

Such an attitude was not adopted by C'ornw.dlis out of any regard 
for Tipu. nor was he wedded-irrcvoc;dily to a pacilic..sys^m but as a 
mea sure of opp QrXnne^prd^icxx Hc was as conscious as Maepherson 
of the . accruing advantages of a w'ar of conquest. He wrote to 
the Court of Directors that the safely of the Company's possessitms 
would best be prc.scrvcd by engaging the two formidable native powers 
in a war of exhaustion.^'’ Bui his npjiarcnt disinterestedness in the 
war was a temporary measure and the natural outcome of the exas- 
perating conditions of the Company. About the Company’s military 
position hc wrote, “the European infantry on whom the defence of 
these valuable po.sscssions may one day depend, arc in a most wrciclicd 
state."" The army w^as thus in a pitiable slate. The linancial posi- 
tion w'as still w'orse. Added to this, a w'ar w'ould involve the Company 
in diplomatic complications as, by the Treaty of Paris, England and 
France were prevented from parlicrpating in a w'ar among the native 
powers. Cornwallis was afraid that English assistance to the Maratitas 
might compel Tipu to conclude the w'ar wnlh them even in adverse 
conditions to devote all his energies to w'rcaking vengeance on tlic 
English. He might seek French aid W'hich meant the defeat of the 
very purpose for W'hich the Comnanv went in w;ir.. niimnlv in 
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eliminate the French from the arena of Indian politics. The effect 
of Macpherson’s promised aid to the Marathas had already caused 
an improvement in Tipu’s relations with the French and Tipu had 
applied for 4,000 Europeans to remain constantly in his pay.^* 
These considerations compelled Cornwallis to revise the decision of 
his predecessor. 

Cornwallis knew well the implications of his action. He was 
sensible of the chagrin and disappointment of Nana on the refusal of 
British aid to him, which might compel him to seek accommodation 
with Tipu. But the Governor-General saw in that accommodation 
more probable benefit than injury to the Company’s affairs. A peace 
between them would render the European aid unnecessary and the 
French intrigues in either of the courts would lose their object.^® The 
Company would be relieved of the necessity of remaining prepared 
for war. The Directors had instructed the Governor-General to 
omit no opportunity of strengthening the Company’s connections with 
Indian powers by a steady adherence to the fundamental principle, 
namely, the preservation of all treaties.®® Thus various factors forced 
the English to maintain neutrality during the Mysore-Maratha War. 
j The peaceful,andjdefensive policy which Cornwallis professed in 
the beginning was not followed by him all along. Soon after he re- 
organised the financial and military conditions of the Company, he 
launched on a fresh venture. He began to sound the various Indian 
powers in order to form a confederacy'TigahKTTi'pu. The success 
of Tipu-iiu.theJVIysore=Maratha-war-aTDiTsed'the jealousy of the English 
who felt that Tipu constituted a real threat to the growth of British 
power. His kingdom commanded an enviable position with rich 
■^Te'slmrces, formidable defence, efficient administration and sound 
finances. Cornwallis—lnew^ with _apprehensipii the facility with 
which Tipu opposed tlief Marathas and secured a just and prudent 
peace. which kept open the door for an alliance jyjth. them. He did 
not wish the Maratha peace with Tipu to last Jong. He observed, 
J^Whether the Peshwa can place any reliance in Tipu’s adherence to 
the Treaty after the final dissolution of the compact between the 
Peshwa, Madajee Bhonsla, Tukojee Holkar and Nizam Ali Khan, is 
equally -at present a subject of conjecture.”®^ 

Tipu, for his part, naturally had his own misgivings towards the 
English whose infringement of the Peace of 1784 on previous occasions 
had aroused his apprehensions. Though they had maintained neutra- 
lity in the Maratha War, that was only because of the force of circum- 
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stances. He knew full well that the moment the English felt strong 
enough, they would declare war. Hence he desired to keep himself 
fully prepared for any eventuality. Th us the period that p receded 
the Third MyAOEe_War_was_one-of-mntual-suspiGion&-and jealousies 
in the Anglo-Mysore relations^ 

Imni^diately attertKTMi^ore-Maratha War, in the middle of the 
year 1787, wild rumours spread that Tipu was carrying on hostile 
activities against the English. Archibald Campbell, the Governor 
of Madras, informed the Bengal Government that Tipu and the French 
had completed their plans for the invasion of the Carnatic.^- The 
arrival of Pierre Monneron, a Frenchman in the Court of Tipu in 
July 1787 gave rise to serious conjectures of a treaty to be concluded 
between Tipu and the French. The Bengal Government received a 
report that the French were actively engaged in subverting British 
power, “with all that refinement of negotiations which the French 
could so dexterously employ. Malet confirmed the French intrigue 
in Tipu’s court and informed his government that in his conference 
with Nana on October 29, 1786, Govinda Rao, the vakil of the 
Nizam, asserted that the French had engaged to assist Tipu by sea 
and by land.®^ It was alleged that a new treaty was concluded to 
humiliate the British.®'’ An exaggerated figure of 10,000 French 
forces in India was reported.®® But these rumours were baseless, 
and, later on, Campbell himself confessed that interested persons had 
caused the unnecessary scare. He wrote, “From all I have yet been^ 
able to learn, our first intelligence respecting Tipu’s intentions of 
invading the Carnatic is by no means well-founded.”®^ 

Though the rumours of an immediate war su bsided, Co rnwallis 
began to suspect cert ain other .a cts.-Qf.Tipu. Tlie'de^spatch of embassies to 
France and Constantinople , the mo der ate a nd appeasing tefmsrof -peace 
to the Marat has andT he Nizam and the gearing up of the economy of 
Tipu’s country to^vaFleWlTOusMTli^pprehehsiohrdfThe Governor- 
General. ThF'latTef ~k'newTKat Tip iThad” appTied~tolhe French for 
4,00(5Tfodps to remain constantly in his service.®* Tipu’s ambassadors 
had gone to France avowedly for the purpose of seeking military aid to 
expel the English from the Carnatic. Moreover, the French Governor 
in Pondicherry, Marechal Cossigny retired and General Conway, 
whose hostility towards the English was more pronounced and who 
had been in America, succeeded him. It was thought that he had 
brought 4,000 troops with him.®® The fortification of Pondicherry ■ 
and the stationing of Mysore troops on the North-East caused further 
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nrT-Ly. 1 he Madr.i- Governrnen* fd: that Tipu coufd complatsiy 
the Carn:it:c r i:h 2O.C0O hor?c v.iuhou* hazarding a sinih 
zzii-Z'-i tre Co~pany's treop-?,''’’ Thu? the Englhh inferred that 
Tipu v n ? “"uranng hum ^oi' for v/ar and v'-aa on.Iv v/arting for an oppor- 
tunity '--hrr., ; Knidir. he could form a poverful confederaq/ of 

rrd:an pov-cr?. 

Therefore the Firghth buded thcm.teivcs in ?eriou.? preparations ’ 
for " ar. They mobilized their forces on the Coromandel coast and 
irdorrred Tipc of their apprehensions. But Tipu a.ssured them that 
he v.ou'd no't 'oioiate the peace and that the movement of his troops 
'vere mereiy to- cha.sti.se some of his recc[iiou,s poiigars on the .Vfafabar 
coast.'’- fn ans'-'er to a subsequent fetter, he repeated the same 
pznzcfT: and friendly intentions. But Corn'vaiiis r/a.s not convinced 
bv these a-ssurarrees and cneaced himself in fra.mina a confederacy-. 
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Campbell vrote to Bengal. •-[ cannot therefore. lose a moment in 
communicating this inteiiigence [invasion of the Carnatic by Tipu] and 
to pres.s vdth eagerness to your Lordship that no time miight be lost 
in using the best endeavours of the Government to get the Marathas 
to penetrate the N'onhem frontiers of Tipu."'’' 

E'ct Comv/aUis hesitated for two reasons to press bfana for help. 
Firstly, it vas still doubtfui whether Tipu seriously meditated an 
invasion or not. The rumours might have been concocted by- 
interested parties like the Nawab of Carnatic and the P^.aja oFTravan- 
corc. These rumours subsided after some time. Secondly-, ft was 
a rather delicate job to ask for Maratha help after refusing it to them 
in the hour of their need. Ft w'ould give Nana an advantage which 
the English could not counterbalance by any other measure. The 
close secreqr of the Poona court and its habit of procrastination did not 
encourage Cornwallis to have high hopes of support. The refusal 
of Nana to join the English would seriously damage their prestige. 
Therefore Malet was urged to handle the affairs with utmost tact and 
caution. He was to introduce the topic without giving Nana reason 
to believe that the English were “alarmed by any- apprehension of the 
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event which we arc solicitous to guard against. 

Cornwallis next inrormed Mulct of what should be the basis of 
an alliance, which was the joint invasion of Tipu's country and the 
appropriation of his territories adjacent to their frontiers.®" But 
the invasion was to take place when Tipu attacked the Carnatic with 
or without the French. In return the Fnglish would assist the Marathas 
when the French and Tipu jointly attacked the Marathas. But if 
Tipu, unassisted by the French invaded the Maratha country, the 
English did not promise help. If Tipu had already invaded the Car- 
natic, Malet was urged to secure Maratha help at all costs by impress- 
ing on Nana, “the fair prospect of curbing effectually the dangerous 
ambitions of a powerful enemy and of recovering the lost territory."®' 
The Madras Government suggested that the Marathas should pene- 
trate into Tipu’s northern frontiers and that a Company's brigade with 
a battalion of Europeans and battering artillery should accompany 
the Marathas.®® All the conquests of the combined army in the north 
would be given up to the Marathas who had to bear the expenses of 
the British detachment. These propo.sals were felt' particularly attrac- 
tive as they meant the surrender of all the places in the North to the 
Marathas. It would gratify the Maratha ambition of recovering their 
lost territories yielding a revenue of 15 to 20 lakhs. It would secure 
the Maratha assistance without binding the English to help them if 
Tipu attacked their country, Campbell was so anxious to gel the 
Maratha aid that he would waive the cxpcnse.s’ of the British detach- 
ment.®® 

Cornwallis knew from the beginning that Nana would not accept 
these terms. He endeavoured to impress upon Nana that the English 
would not deceive him this time and the orders from England were 
very explicit that the Company should join the Marathas.'^" Cornwallis 
tried his best to convince him that there was a great difference between 
the earlier offer of aid by Maepherson and the present offer, as the 
previous one had been without orders from England and his present 
proposal was in strict conformity with instructions from home. He 
tried to flatter Nana by writing that he had “the most friendly dis- 
position for the Peshwa and the Marathas, and will ever pride myself 
in performing all public and private engagements with the strictest 
honour and good faith.”'^^ 

But these assurances had no effect on Nana who would not approve 
of a conditional alliance. He presented counter-proposals of equal 
commitments and reciprocal behaviour in case Tipu attacked them.'^® 
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Nana refused to join in any alliance which precluded the English from 
assisting the Marathas, if Tipu alone attacked them. Malet was at 
great pains to explain to Nana that, unless provoked, the English 
could not enter into hostile engagements against Tipu.^^ Cornwallis 
was in a dilemma whether he should forego the Maratha help or agree 
to Nana’s proposal. Finally, he rejected Nana’s offer on “the princi- 
ples of policy enjoined by the Home Government and the Legislature 
of England.”” 

The reasons why Nana declined the English offer are obvious. 
It seemed strange to him that he should hasten to the rescue of the 
English in their distress but that they should not be prepared to do 
the same thing if the Marathas were in trouble. He felt that the 
English would merely make “a merit of relinquishing imaginary con- 
quests as a compensation for the sacrifices.’’^’ Nana remarked bit- 
terly “Yours will be the real advantage, while we will incur the expenses 
of war.”” He regarded Malet’s argument of the want of necessary 
permission from England as a flimsy excuse and told him that he was 
not concerned with the English constitutional procedure or the diplo- 
matic complications in Europe, which, Cornwallis asserted, was the . 
chief obstacle in accepting Maratha proposals. 

Despite the refusal of Nana to comply with the English request, 
he was kept in good humour. Malct employed all his ingenuity to 
soften the Marathas to his viewpoint. He lured them with prospects 
of unprecedented advantages. Tipu v/as accused of self-conceit, 
bigotry, pride and prejudice. Nana’s jealousy was excited by gross 
untruths such as that Tipu indulged in boasting of great success in 
the late Maratha war and that the Marathas had failed to recover 
their lost territories.’' The just and generous terms of the late Treaty 
were interpreted as Tipu’s device to lull the Marathas into inactivity 
for attacking them at a later favourable opportunity.” The Marathas 
were urged to seize the present occasion to recover their northern 
districts, while Tipu was engaged in opposing the English. Tipu 
was depicted as an enemy of peace and it was staled that “the interests 
of every state in Hindustan points out the necessity of checking his 
power which is always directed against some of his neighbours. ” 

Everyone of these arguments failed to convince Nana. He had 
just then concluded peace with Tipu on honourable terms and he was 
not prepared to break it in return for flimsy and imaginary benefits. 

He resented the repeated reference of Cornwallis to the acquisition 
by Tipu of the northern districts as an' inducement to join the alliance. 
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He knew well that the English would keep all the Carnatic for them- 
selves and yet they posed as if they were relinquishing all the conquests 
in Nana's favour. In fact, in the treaty of Srirangapatna later, the 
Marathas were not given a single district tnercly on the ground tliat 
the Krishna provinces once belonged to them : and they who were so 
loud at first in oficring the principal share to the Marathas would not 
take one district less. The Calcutta Council had written to Malct 
that their principal object was not the extension of their territories 
but the recovery from Tipu of what he or his father had taken from 
the Marathas. They observed. “The truth is that we do not think 
that any advantage would be obtained by possessing ourselves of any 
part of Tipu's dominions."'"’ But very soon they changed their minds 
and proposed equality of shares in the spoils of war on the plea that 
“it might be imprudent to make so unreserved a declaration to the 
Marathas.’’®^ 

Though Nana refused to join the English, they constantly told 
him of the apparent advantages of .such an alliance. They tickled 
even his personal fancy and pride by saying that the venture would 
enhance his reputation, besides paving the way for a prosperous, 
secure and stable Maratha State. Cornwallis desired to cultivate 
the closest personal friendship with Nana. But all these effort.s were 
in vain, and nothing tangible came out of them at the time, though 
they greatly facilitated an alliance later on. 

Cornwallis did not coniine his attention to secure only Nana's 
cooperation. He tried to induce other Maratha chiefs also to join in 
a formidable confederacy against Tipu. He wrote to Foster, the 
Company's agent at Nagpur, to invite Madaji Bhonsle to a defensive 
alliance. Foster was authorized to propose an engagement “to act 
with efficacy against Tipu."®’ Madaji was approached for the purpose 
of persuading the Poona Government also to join the proposed confed- 
eracy. His permission was sought for free passage of troops from 
Bengal to the Carnatic through Cuttack,®® The same inducements 
were employed to attract Madaji as were used in the ease of Nana, 
namely territorial gains. .. 

MahdajiSindhia was also likewise approached with the same propo- 
sal of an alliance. Major Palmer was entrusted with the task of compell- 
ing. Sindhia not only to participate but also to induce the Poona Court 
to do the same thing and to lead personally in a campaign against 
Tipu. But neither Bhonsle nor Sindhia responded favourably to the 
English request. 

n 
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Tipu was fully aware of these developments. He felt that he had 
pisen them no ofTencc. If there had been any minor infringement of 
the terms of the treaty, both the parties were equally guilty of them, 
and more often, the English. The rumours of his designs to invade 
the Carnatie were pure fabrication. It is true that he sought French 
aid. but that was because he knew the English designs. If the English 
were afraid of his design to invade the Carnatic, he was much more 
afraid that they would organize a formidable confederacy to destroy 
him completely. The English intrigues in the courts of Poona. Nagpur. 
Gwalior and Hyderabad roused his apprehensions. He too tried 
to win over the Marathas to his side and organize a confederacy of 
Indian powers against the English. Even before the close of the 
Maratha war. Tipu had suggested a proposal for concerted action 
against the Company.*^ The situation seemed favourable, as Nana 
was indignant with the English for their failure to help him. When 
the Nizam was also inclined to join such a venture and sent a vakil to 
Poona with the proposal of a coalition consisting of the Nizam, the 
Marathas, the French and Tipu. Nana was found wilting to approve 
the proposition.'*^ Nana wrote to Sindhia. “We must not only insist 
on the reparation of our wrongs but we must recover that part of the 
Carnatic conquests of the great Shivaji which is now occupied by the 
English.”'''' Tipu also was only too happy to join such a league. In 
fact, that was his ardent desire and firm policy. He was engaged at 
this time in a conference with the Nizam's envoy. Hafiz Fariduddeen 
Khan to which he invited the Maratha envoy. Shivaji Rao also. The 
Nizam was interested in regaining the Guntur Circar. Before concluding 
any positive alliance, the parties agreed upon a truce for three 
years and six months.®' Tipu was anxious to convert the truce into 
an alliance with the Marathas. but all his eflbrts failed. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad played a prominent part in South Indian politics by Hrtue of his 
legal claim as the Viceroy of the Deccan. After the dissolution of the 
Maratha-Nizara confederacy, both the English and Tipu were anxious 
to secure his co-operation. Owing to strong rumours of a rupture 
between the English and Tipu, Cornwallis set about seriously to win 
over the Nizam. The task was not easy for him, as the English had 
offended the Nizam by compelling him to surrender the Guntur Circar. 

Guntur Circar, commonly called the Northern Circars was one 
of the northern provinces lying on Hie cast coast. Since the death 
of Basalat Jang in 1782, the question of this Circar had been a sore 
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point in the Anglo-Nizam relations. The Treaty of 1768 stipulated 
that it should be ceded to the Company on the death of Basalat .lang."" 
In 1782 Basalat Jang died and the Company claimed the reversion 
of Guntur, but the Nizam evaded the issue on various pretexts. He 
ignored their demand for some years and the Company’s preoccupa- 
tions did not compel him to restore it. Moreover, the Company 
was in arrears of Paish-Kash (rent money) due to him. which justified 
his stand. Though Sir John Maepherson sent Johnson to Hyderabad 
to demand the restitution of the area, the Nizam did not comply with 
the request.^® This territory was of immense importance both to the 
Nizam and to the Company. To the Nizam, it was bis sole outlet 
to the sea and to the Company, it linked Madras with the Northern 
Circars. The Nizam successfully defied the repeated requests of the 
Company until the coming of Cornwallis. 

At fir.st, Cornwallis also did not insist on its surrender, being afraid 
that the Nizam would be ofiended and driven to join Tipu. He 
observed, “The business of the Guntur Circar is a very delicate one and 
requires the most mature renections.'*'’'’ But in June 1788 when the 
Company's affairs were well settled, Cornwallis was determined to 
annex it. The Nizam was not prepared for war as he had just then 
ended his hostilities with Tipu. French intrigues were at the lowest 
ebb. The French and the English were at peace in Europe. As for 
Tipu, it was fell that “he was neither better prepared nor more inclined 
to hostilities than at the end of 1787.’’°^ These factors convinced 
the Governor-General, that “No period can occur in which this claim 
can be asserted with less risk to the interests of Company than at 
present.”'’' Captain Kennaway w'ho knew the country, language 
and customs was deputed specially for the purpose. As the relations 
of the Company with Tipu were strained at this time over the question 
of Cherikkal, Kennaway was advised to act with prudence. He was 
instructed, “Instead of declaring the real object of your mission, 
confine yourself to the general expression of friendship, and assurance 
of our earnest desire to cultivate a good understanding between the 
two Governments.”^^ Meanwhile the Governor-General made pre- 
,parations to effect his decision by force of arms. 

Cornwallis who is praised for his moderation and pacific disposi- 
tion proved aggressive over the Guntur question. Previous to his 
making the formal demand, he had completed all his military plans 
to seize the territory by force. He surprised the Nizam by making 
a sudden demand for the restoration of Guntur, and warning that 
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failure or delay in complying witli it would mean the occupation of 
the province by troops within fourteen days.'“^ Colonel Edgcrton 
was despatched on September 9, 1789 to the boundaries of the Nizam’s 
territories \\1th a detachment consisting of Europeans and four batta- 
lions of Sepoys> The Nizam was stunned by the faithlessness of the 
English. He could neither mobilize his forces nor organize a general 
plan of resistance vith the help of his neighbours. The sudden appear- 
ance of the British troops and the short notice of fourteen da 3 ^s to 
comply with the demand virtually meant an ultimatum to the Nizam. 
Tipu could not come to his rescue as the time was too short The 
hlarathas were also busy with their affairs in the North, in reinstalling 
Shah Alam on the throne of Delhi. The Nizam had thus no alter- 
native but to surrender the Circar. But at the same time he protested 
against the wolent attitude and injustice of the Compan}'. He com- 
plained that the English should have paid their arrears before they 
insisted on the restoration of the area. “"^Hiat security have I that 
they will be more punctual in future in discharging their pehcnsh than 
they ha^'e hitherto been?’*'’' 

Tlie acquisition of Guntur was Cornwallis's first act of aggression. 
It confirmed the misgi^^ngs of the IndJan...Tulers about tlie expan- 
sionist policy of the English'. The bJizam had to suffer the loss of 
his valuable and strategic terrilorj’ on the plea that the English had a 
claim on it by some old treaty. He was highly disappointed. Munro 
writes. "It vas the humiliation of a Great prince compelled to sacrifice 
his dignity to necessity and to suppress his indignation at being told 
that it is done with his own approbation and purcty from motives of 
friendship by the English."-'’® The acquisition was quite contraiy' to the 
declared policy' of hawng no expansionist designs. It would antagonise 
all princes of India against the Company. Colonel Read saj's, “I believe 
it is a received opinion among the princes of India that we have desire 
•to enfeeble evety power in connection with us and consequently even' 
one vTo is tenacious of his dependency is rvary in trusting to our 
support."®' 

The next step after the recoverj' of Guntur O'rcar was the renewal 
of the Treaty of I76S. Tiat treaty which was imoked to deprive 
the Nizam of his territoty, also contained the germs of a hostile alliance 
acainst Mysore. It stigmatised Haidar Ali as a rebel, a usurper and 
an enemy of peace, and called upon the Nizam, "to divest him of. 
and rer’oke him from, all samads, honours and distinctions conferred 
by himself or any other Soubah of the Deccan,’’®® In the interest of 
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“peace and for the general benefit of all the neighbouring powers,” 
the Company and the Nizam had agreed to punish and reduce him. 
Cornwallis desired to revive this clause of the Treaty by which the 
English could once again form an offensive alliance against Tipu. 
He maintained that the clause was still in force and Tipu should be 
looked upon as an enemy. But he conveniently forgot that subsequent 
to the conclusion of this treaty in 1768, the English had entered into 
other treaties of friendship with Mysore which nullified the effect of 
all former treaties. The Treaty of Madras in 1769 with Haidar 
recognized him as the ruler of Mysore and the Treaty of Mangalore 
in 1784 further acknowledged this', besides establishing peace and 
friendship between the Company and Mysore. Yet in total disregard 
of the Parliamentary Act of 1784 Cornwallis contended that the offen- 
sive clause of the Treaty of 1768 was still in force. There might have 
been some justification for thoughts of some offensive alliance earlier 
as Haidar had invaded the Carnatic, but the situation in 1789 was 
entirely different, as Tipu had given the English no cause for hostility. 

Cornwallis argued that though Tipu had not yet started a war, 
he might do so sooner or later and hence he was justified in his action. 
He was- therefore, “determined that this critical situation should not 
^cCur" without his having previously secured the co-operation of two 
efficient allies, the Nizam and the Marathas.”®’’ But the English were 
not completely innocent and Tipu alone was not guilty of offence. 

") The English were well known for violating their engagements ever 
since 1769 when they had failed, in spite of their promises, to help 
' Haidar against the Marathas. They never accepted the Treaty of 
1784 with sincerity and had infringed it on numerous previous occa- 
sions. Their Tellicherry factory always afforded shelter to the re- 
•'bellious subjects of Tipu. Thus Cornwallis had no justification to 
revive the offensive alliance, throwing all blame on Tipu. 

Cornwallis wanted to revive the old treaty of 1768 for an offensive 
alliance with the Nizam because he could not conclude a fresh one, 
as that would be against the spirit of Pitt’s India Act. Very diplo- 
matically he devised the means of evading this Act by reviving an old 
one which would avoid the censure of his critics. By this he would 
be guilty of neither offending the law of his country nor curbing his 
ambition. The sixth Article of that Treaty provided a basis for a 
powerful co-operation with the Nizam against Tipu. According to it, 
the English promised to assist the Nizam with two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of cannon manned by Europeans, “whenever the 
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siluaiion of affairs will allow such a body of troops to march into the 
Dcccan. Cornwallis decided to implement this clause. The 
British coniincent would be sent to the Nizam at any time except in 
one Situation; ‘That it is not to be employed against any power in 
alliance \Niih the Company, viz. Pundit Pradhan Peishwa. Raghojee 
Bhonsla. .Madajee S'wdbia and the other .\faratha Chiefs, the N'awab 
of .Arcoi and Nawab Vazier. the Rajas of Tanjoreand Travancore.*'-"^ 
The list of “with only one exception" was so long and exhaustive that 
it included c’.ery imporianl prince except Tipu. He was deliberatelv 
excluded, as he was the main target. Even the Rajas of Tanjore and 
Travancore \'ere mentioned but not Tipu. The purpose was to isolate 
Tipu by a specific mention of all the allies. 

To Jure the Nizam into an alliance against Tipu, Cornwallis revived 
another pan of the old treaty, namely, the recoven" of the Carnatic 
Balaghat which as in possession of TTpu. He regretted that circum- 
stances had not so long permitted the implementation of this treat}’ 
obligation, which he was determined to do now.^^* He assured the 
Nizam that hereafter he v. ould endeavour to recover these territories.^''* 
Corn\\allis next informed Tipu that if he “landed into a contest viith 
him he might lose a large portion of his territoiyv'*'- 

Thus the Goxemor-General concluded virtually an offensive 
alliance against Tipu, bypassing the spirit of the Parh'amentaiy Act. 
TTius, against all convention he transformed his letter, to theNTznm. 
of July 7. 1789 into a Treaty of .Alliance. John Malcolm criticised 
it, as to him it v. as questionable in point of faith and was more calcu- 
lated to produce a war vdth Tipu than to limit his inordinate ambi- 
tion.^*^^ Thornton obseives, “It is highly instructive to obseive a 
statesman, justly e.xtollcd for moderate and pacific disposition, • thu^ 
indirectly xiolating a law, enacted for the enforcement of these virtues, 
b}' entering into a very intelligible offensive alliance."^'^^ But Corn- 
wallis was confident that authorities at home would support his policv'. 
He was quite inSuential with Dundas and Pitt. Dundas WTOte to 
Cornwallis, “It is so very- essential to our interests to detach him [the 
Nizam] from all other connections and unite him in the closest connec- 
tions and dependence upon our protection, that there is no alliance for^ 
med unon that basis to wdneh you may' not expect our concurrence."-'^' 
Thus ComwaUis was at last successful in his efforts to Vi-in ox-er the 
Nizam to his side. 

Tipu v.as conscious of the English actixities in the Hyderabad 
court. Until the coalition of 1790 xvas finally concluded, it was not 
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certain whether tlic Nizam would ultimately join the l-nglish or not. 
Though Cornwallis liad tried his best to revive the treaty engagements 
of 1768, Tipu was equally busy dissuading the Nizam from co-operating 
with the English. Certain factors had vastly improved the Niz^im- 
Tipu relations during this period. Cornwallis had oflcndcd the 
Nizam by suddenly demanding the Guntur Circar. The Niztim’s 
relations with the Maralhas also were not happy, as he was not treated 
justly in the peace negotiations and even his name was omitted ijt the 
first draft of the treaty. He was practically isolated at this period 
and he was very bitter against all his three neighbours. He propo.scd 
to the French a defensive alliance which would protect him from the 
ambition of his neighbours.^'’’' The French tried to pacify and recon- 
cile him with Tipu. They advised him to “cultivate and cement an 
alliance with Tipu Sultan" whom they called a firm friend and a 
dangerous enemy. The Nizaim agreed as a measure of expediency 
to be friendly with Tipu.'"® He expressed his willingness to let the 
French mediate on his behalf with Tipu and settle all hi.s disputes 
with him."" These events resulted in unexpected cordiality and friend- 
ship between Tipu and the Nizam,”' The relations appeared to be 
so cordial that the English suspected a triple alliance of the Nizam, 
the French and Tipu."® 

The conciliatory policy of Tipu Sultan in conceding liberal terms 
to the Nizam in the preceding war encouraged him to propose an 
alliance with Tipu. In August 1787. he engaged Imtiaz ud Daulah, 
his brother-in-law and Shams ul Umrah, the commander of his house- 
hold troops, to sound Tipu about an alliance, Tipu was only too well- 
disposed to such a proposal, which resulted in the despatch of two 
ambassadors, Hafiz Farid-ud-Decn and Bahadur Khan from Hydera- 
bad to Srirangapatna. They were charged with the secret task of 
negotiating a treaty for the Nizam. They left Hyderabad in October 
1787 and reached Tipu’s capital in November 1787."" Tipu res- 
ponded very favourably to the proposals of the Niz^am and wrote to 
him that at no time cither he or his father had ever entertained any 
hostile design against him. He reminded him of the period of their 
co-operation in the Second Mysore War, which had prevented the 
English from demanding the surrender of Guntur. Though the rela- 
tions in the meanwhile had been strained owing to the participation 
of the Nizam in the Mysore- Maratha war, Tipu wrote that he w'ould 
forget the past and added, “I am desirous of entering into a firm 
alliance with Your Highness and, to show how earnest I am in it, req^l 
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you win appoint a time and place for a personal conference that all 
matters relating to our respective interests may be taken into considera- 
tion and a treaty concluded for our mutual advantage. 

Tipu would go a step further and. as a proof of his earnest co- 
operation. he would relinquish the Niziim's territories previously 
acquired by Mysore.^ Besides, he proposed a matrimonial alliance 
which would further strengthen the basis of a political confederacy. 
It was proposed that the daughter of the Nizam should be given in 
marriage to a son of Tipu. Read says that Tipu himself desired to 
mariA’ the Nizam's daughter, but this is incorrect.”® It is not veiy' clear 
however, whether the daughter or the niece of the Nizam (Imtiaz ud 
Daulah's daughter) was sought in marriage. Even Kirmani is silent 
on this point and speaks only “of matrimonial alliance.’’”' Read 
says that, on their return from Srirangapatna, the ambassadors took 
a casket of jewels for the bride, viz. the daughter of the Nizam. 
The relations seemed so far improved that Tipu ordered a statement 
of the territories to be prepared, which once belonged to the Nizam. 
But the Nizam was not very keen on these proposals and hence his 
reply was vague and the negotiations broke down. The possibility 
of an active alliance remained just a pious hope. 

With the acquisition of Guntur by the English, the Nizam was 
roused to a sense of danger and revived his overtures again with Tipu. 
He dispatched, in November 1788, his agents Hafiz Farid ud Deen 
and Ramachandra to Tipu who was encamped at that time near Coim- 
batore. The Nizam sought Tipu's help and urged that they should 
forget their differences and become friends.^^® He sent a copy of 
the Quran. He depicted the English as the common enemy of both 
and revealed the secret that the Treaty of 176S, w'hich had deprived 
him of Guntur, envisaged hostile designs on Tipu’s country also.^-® 
According to that Treaty, the Nizam was obliged to join the English 
in compelling Tipu to surrender the Carnatic Balaghat. 

Tipu’s response was again favourable and he was willing to conclude 
an offensive and defensive alliance -with the Nizam. He revived the 
proposal of a matrimonial connection between the two families, which 
Tipu regarded as veiy^ important as it would end all old feuds. In 
the middle of September, Tipu held a conference with Hafiz Farid ud 
Deen at Coimbatore, when the Maratha va/ci7, Sliivaji Rao, was also 
present. He proposed four points; first, the conclusion of an offensive 
and defensive alliance; second, the Nizam's co-operation w'ith Tipu 
aeainst the English; tliird, cession of Guntur to Tipu in return for 
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the usual rent and last, a matrimonial alliance between Tipu s son 
and the Nizam's daughter.^ After the conference Tipu sent, along 
with the Nizam’s envoys his own vakils, Qutbuddeen Khan and AH 
Reza Khan to Hyderabad to finalise the proposals. 

But these proposals were destined to fail. By that time the English 
intrigue was quite active in Hyderabad. Cornwallis was strenuously 
engaged in dissuading the Nizam from joining Tipu. The prospects 
of recovering the Carnatic Balaghat were employed as an induce- 
ment. ■ Moreover the Nizam also was not sincere in his offer of alliance 
with Tipu. At the time he despatched agents to Srirangapatna, 
he had sent an envoy, Mir Abul Qasim, popularly known as Mir 
Alam, to Calcutta ostensibly to settle the arrears of tribute with the 
English, but in reality to urge Cornwallis to fulfil the sixth Article 
of the Treaty of 1768 by which he was entitled to obtain from the 
English two battalions of sepoys and six pieces of cannon manned 
by Europeans. As the Nizam was isolated at this time, he was anxious 
to secure, as speedily as possible, the asistance of either Tipu or the 
English. The subtle diplomacy of Cornwallis immediately came to 
the rescue of the Nizam and the sixth Article of the old treaty offered 
''him the- required help. The presence of the English Resident also 
made the Nizam lukewarm towards Tipu. This shrewd and subtle 
English diplomacy destroyed the possibility of the Nizam-Tipu rap- 
prochement. Tipu’s ambassadors in Hyderbad were suspected and 
were kept under guard.^"^ The matrimonial connection was also 
turned down on the ground that Tipu came of a low family and that 
he was the son of Haidar Nayak, “a soldier of fortune of the lowest 
birth.” A connection with a family of upstarts was thought deroga- 
tory and disgraceful. Tipu resented bitterly this insulting attitude 
of the Nizam which prevented the conclusion of an alliance between 
two great states in South India. 

From the Persian records in the National Archives it would appear 
that when the Nizam first sent Hafiz Farid ud Deen to Tipu, he him- 
self proposed the marriage of a son of his with a daughter of Tipu but 
Tipu did not agree.^'^^ He proposed, on the other hand, the marriage 
of a son of his with one of the Nizam’s daughters. When Farid ud 
Been was deputed a second time to Tipu, he proposed, at the instance 
of the Nizam, reciprocal marriages between the families.’-^* These 
records say that Tipu rejected the proposal this time as the Nizam 
was busy negotiating an offensive alliance with the English through 
Mir Alam at Calcutta. The Nizam did not like to antagonize Tipu 
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until his treaty with the-English was finalised. Therefore he demanded 
as a price of his alliance with Tipu the payment of arrears of eisht 
lakhs of ^rupees per year which Haidar had promised by the Treaty 
of The Nizam knew what the reactions of such a proposal 

would be, but he had nothing to fear, as Cornwallis was more anxious 
than he to send him military aid. 

Thus the negotiations completely failed, apparently on the senti- 
mental ground that the Nizam was scornful of a marriage connection 
with Tipu’s family. But there were other reasons as well. Tipu 
would not have taken very seriously a personal matter like the marriage 
and the Nizam would not have been imprudent enough to make the 
birth of Tipu a decisive factor in politics. The plain fact is that 
the Nizam did not really desire an alliance with Tipu. His only 
anxiety was to break the isolation in which he stood at that time. He 
was simply dodging Tipu to exact better terms from the English. 
Moreover, he was surrounded at the time by two rival groups of advi- 
sers in his court, one of Imtiaz ud Daula and Shamsul Umrah who 
were the partisans of Tipu and the other of Mushir ul Mulk, the Prime 
Minister and Mir Alam who were the supporters of the English. The 
Anglophile party which successfully opposed the matrimonial connec- 
tion was more powerful and more intriguing than the other. Tipu’s 
vafdls were outwitted by the superior British diplomacy which aroused 
the jealousy of the Nizam and lured him with the prospects of territo- 
rial acquisitions. The Mysore vakils could not convince the Nizam 
that it was in his interests in the long run to join Tipu. The English 
Resident, Kennaway, poisoned the growing Nizam-Tipu relations by 
aligning himself with the court clique against Tipu. Tipu's anxiety 
for an alliance was misrepresented as a struggle for personal aggrandise- 
ment Thus tliere was a keen contest between the English and Tipu 
to win the Nizam's alfiance. It was unfortunate that the Nizam 
finally decided to join the English. 

Thus in the interval between the Second and Third Mysore Wars a 
number of issues disturbed the relations between Tipu and the English, 
who were never destined to remain in peace. Hardly was the ink dry 
on the Treaty of Mangalore when several fresh problems created 
tension between these two powers. The failure in the proper imple- 
mentation of the peace, in the prompt restitution of places, in the release 
of prisoners and the border disturbances had already changed the 
atmosphere in 1/85 with suspicion and distrust, when the fresh out- 
break of the Mysore-Maratha War further estranged the relations 
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between Tipu and the Engiisli. Contrary to tlic terms of the Treaty 
of Mangalore, MacphersoiTs offer of military aid to the Marathas 
indicated the degree of English insincerity. However, no occasion 
arose for the English to join hands with the Marathas because of the 
strict instructions of the Home Government prohibiting such a 
venture, because of Maepherson’s own exit from office, and because 
of the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, who did not approve of this policy. 
Very skilfully Cornwallis extricated the Company from the commit- 
ment which Maepherson had made. Cornwallis adopted such a policy 
not because of any conformity either to the orders from home 
or out of his own pacific intentions but because of his desire to con- 
solidate his own position before he ventured on a new project. However, 
lie learnt that Tipu was not the man who would allow the English 
to be the supreme masters in the country, and llial his embassies to 
Turkey and France for aid, the successful conclusion of his war with 
the Marathas and the Nizam, his policy of appeasement towards them 
To win their support against the English, and the excellent state of 
his army and economy, all indicated to Cornwallis that there was 
danger to the English from Tipu, Therefore Cornwallis revised his 
earlier policy of strict neutrality in the affairs of the Indian powers 
and started sounding the Marathas and the Nizam for an offensive 
alliance against Tipu. The job was not easy as he had him.self denied 
aid to the Marathas earlier, and had offended the Nizam by his de- 
mand of Guntur. But such was the short-sighted policy of the Indian 
powers and the superior diplomacy of the English that both the Mara- 
thas and the Nizam played into the hands of Cornwallis. Tipu tried 
his best to keep the Nizam on his side, and a fine opportunity had 
presented itself when even a matrimonial alliance was proposed. But 
the Nizam’s advisers were too much under the influence of the English 
Resident, Kennaway, who frustrated all the efforts of Tipu to win over 
the Nizam, The Nizam, whose sixth sense to scent which policy would 
serve his interests most was very strong, at once tilted the balance 
in favour of the English, ' He realised that a closer contact with Tipu 
would perhaps rouse the hostility not only of the English but also 
of the Marathas. In the power equations of that period it was hardly 
possible for him to face two such powerful rivals. Therefore, he 
ignored all entreaties of Tipu, who spared no argument to win his 
favour. Tipu desired a personal interview with the Nizam, proposed 
a matrimonial connection between the two houses, sent ambassadors 
to Hyderabad, and encouraged the courtiers, Imitaz ud Daulali and 
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Shams ul Umrah, who were well disposed towards Tipu, to cement 
the relations between the Nizam and himself. But all his efforts 
failed because of the insincerity and duplicity of the Nizam, and the 
shrewdness and alertness of the English. 
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THE TRAVANCORE QUESTION (1789-1790) 


T he rouTic'AL conditions of the Deccan had prown tense since 1787 
owing to the intrigues of the English in the courts of Poona and 
Hyderabad. But the immediate cau':e for precipitating a war came 
from Travancorc. a small state in the southern extremity of the Indian 
Peninsula, which, by purchasing two disputed fortrc.ssc.s from the 
Dutch, hastened the Third Mysore War, The conditions of Malabar 
in the I8th ccnlur\‘ were anything but satisfactory. It was divided 
into numerous small principalities which were always at war Nvith one 
another. Before Travancorc came into prominence, the Zamorin 
of Calicut and the Raja of Cochin held llic .supremacy over Malabar. 
But their internecine w'ars paved the way for the rise of Travancorc 
under Martanda Varma who built up his power and expanded his 
territories,' He made his kingdom strong, stable and fairly extensive. 
The first contact of Mysore with Travancorc came when Martanda 
Varma sought Haidar’s help in his wars of conquest, Haidar agreed to 
help him and proceeded to his assistance, but the Raja declined cither 
to accept the help or to pay damages for having invited him to no 
purpose. Such a conduct excited Haidar’s fury and led to animosity. 
Martanda Varma was succeeded by his nephew Rama Varma in 1758 
who was equally ambitious and unscrupulous. Haidar asked him to 
be a tributary of My.sorc but he declined. Being afraid that Haidar 
tnight attack him, he began to strengthen the Travancorc lines, the 
defensive structures that existed on the border. He sought English 
aid and ofTcndcd Haidar by affording shelter to the rebellious subjects 
of Mysore. As Haidar was busy with the English and the Marathas 
he could not punish the Raja. The hostile activities of the Raja did 
not cease even after the death of Haidar. He joined the English in 
the war against Mysore. He excited rebellions in Tipu’s country 
U 
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lied. consisting ot pvo battalions of native sepoys to be maintained 
at ns ov, n. cost, v.ttna promisee: further help of Europeans and natives 
at tre Com.nany's c.xpense.* Ke exoted the .Malabar chiefs to rebel 
against Tiru and inMted £ng,iish. to help them, in recovering their 
kmgdo~s from Tiru.' Ke laid c;aim.s to the territom of Kclut Nayar. 
a tributary' of Pmu. on the ground of his relationship vdih the chtef.^ 

Thus the intrigues and subversive activities of the Raja had disturbed 
Ma'abar. His am.bitior. 'oas to deprive TTpu of his possessions and 
unify and consolidate the entire land under his ovm rule. For this 
purrose he had crushed the 'N*a>-ars. the Zammrin. the Raja of Cochin 
and the Dutch, pcv.'er. But vdth Tiru the task was no: so easv* 
ard hence he resomed to subversive aetivddes. Tipu took serious 
note of his conduct as Malabar fornned a vary strategic ana valuable 
par: of the kingdom of Mvsore. The pmoccupadons of Tipu from 
ITS! to 1755 did not permit him to deal widt the Raja who had con- 
siderably strer.gthered 'rds position in the meanwhile. But in I75S 
the affairs were brought to a crisis chiefiy by three factors, the demoli- 
tion of the Travaneore lines, ±e purchase of Cranganore and Avm- 
cottah by the Raja and the sheltering of Tipu's rebellious subjects in 
Travancore. These were the three actual and immediate causes of 

iiCU 5 niC-t-rC fcc-* rvcj-i. 

The question of the Travancore Enes was briefly this. The king- 
dom. of Travancore consists of a narrow strip of land full of hulls and 
valleys e.xteading from Cochin to Cape Com.orin. The high m.ountain 
ranges and the rivers in the east and the sea on the west act as a power- 
ful defence of the country. Nabure has weE guarded Travancore on 
aH sides e.xcert on the north where, near the Cochin border, the countrv' 
is open to femign attack. That was the only weak point in the other- 
wise hnrresmable frontiers. Expecting danger from: here, Rama 
Varma elated strona defensive lines in 1764 with the help of a Flemish 
called De Lannov. They are described by Powmey. the English 
Resident at Travancom thus: 

’“mhev' m from vvast to ease, commencing at Chinamangalam cu. 

side of whirit they begin again and extend to Elephant 
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mountains . . . From the sea to Chinamangalam river the lines are 
four or five miles; from the opposite bank to the extremity of the 
mountains they are twenty-four or twenty-five miles. They consist of a 
diteh sixteen feet broad and twenty feet deep, with a thick bamboo hedge, 
a slight parapet and a good rampart and bastions on rising ground 
almost flanking each other, from one extreme of the lines to the 
other. They are only assailable by regular approaches from the north.”® 
A major portion of these lines was constructed in the territory of 
the Cochin Raja who was a tributary of Tipu. One could not go 
from Tipu’s country to Cochin without crossing these lines. By 1777, 
they were vastly improved, as a result of which Cochin was cut off 
into two, one-half to the north of these lines and the other to their 
south.® The Raja extended them frequently to the eastward as far 
as the river Cranganore leaving little space for Cochin.^ The construc- 
tion of these lines, having been commenced in 1764 under the direction 
■ of De Lannoy, was completed only in 1777. Throughout this period 
the lines were extended to all the strategic points in the area. In 1766 
the Dutch objected to their extension towards Cranganore, as Haidar 
would be offended under the suspicion that the Dutch had connived 
at the action.® By 1775, purchasing a strip of land near the island 
Vypeen from the Dutch, the Raja extended the lines to about 1500 
yards in the rear of Ayacottah.^ He threw up strong and fortified 
lines on the opposite side of the Cranganore river and thus, within 
thirteen years, he made the defences iinpregnable. He added to them 
ah imposing ditch, sixteen feet broad and twenty feet deep, with a 
thick bamboo hedge, a parapet, a good rampart and bastions.^” Such 
a defensiye wall stretched over a length of thirty miles. 

Tipu objected to the erection of those lines which were in the terri- 
tory of the Raja of Cochin who was his tributary. He demanded 
their demolition on the ground that the lines had been eonstructed 
in his territory. . The whole of Cochin was legally a part of the king- 
dom of Mysore arid the Raja of Travancore had transgressed the 
limits by erecting' fortified ramparts which prevented Tipu’s visit to 
his own country. Tipu was cut off frorii about two-thirds of Cochin 
which was to the south of the liries.^^ Therefore he demanded the 
demolition of those liries which were ' in Cochiri. Moreover Tipu 
suspected the Raja to be the source of all the troubles in Malabar 
arid desired to punish him' for his hostile activities'^^ According to 
Tipu, the lines were built subsequent to the inclusion of Cochin in the 
kingdom of Mysore and that the Raja had no moral or legal right to 
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do so in the territor}- of another. He reseated that nt time vvhen 
h'lalabar was disturbed by rebellions, he had no access to a larse part 
of Cochin, an area of which he was the undisputed sovereign. 

The Raja refused to demolish the lines, on the ground" that he had 
lawfully acquired from the Raja of Cochin the territorv' \\-here the lines 
stood.^^ He explained that the Raja of Cochin had ceded this terri- 
tory' to him in return for his assistance to him in 1759 when the Zamo- 


rin of Calicut had overrun Cochin. He further argued that he had 
built the lines much earlier than Cochin had passed under the suzerainty 
of Mysore and that no extension had been mmde afcerv^ards.^- The 


Raja asked why Tipu had been silent all the time and whynomention 
had been made in the treaties of 1769 and 17S4. if the lines v.-ere so 
indisputably on the soil of Mysore. He suspected some hostile design 
on the part of Tipu, as the demand ncs quite new and at no period 
before was the inconvenience of passage through the lines reported 
to the Raja. On these grounds he declined to demolish the lines. 

But the Raja's stand w-as not justified. Regarding his claim, that 
he had lawfully acquired the territory from the Raja of Cochin, the 
Dutch Records mention that the Malabar Princes “hil^'^-ays had dahns. 
often of great obscurity, to places m one another's territories."^'' 
There are no authentic documents to pro\'e conclusively that the land 
had been ceded to Travancore. Taking advantage of the disturbed 


conditions, the Rajas of Tra\-ancore had occupied strategic lands but 
the Raja of Cochin could not ha%^ been a party to the lawful trans.^er 
of a land right in the middle of his country. The Raja's claim that 
no extension had taken place after Cochin had passed into Mysom 
was equally unfounded- The lines had been continuously extended 
from 1764 to 1777. but Haidar had conquered Cochin as early as 1766. 
The Dutch had warned the Raja that the extension would oSend 
Haidar. The reasons why the Mysore chiefs had suffered the lines 
to exist so long were these. They had not found time to deal vrith 
them. They had e.xpected that the Raja vvould be friendly vrith them. 
But his late conduct, when the English support had been sought by 
hum in the form of t\vo battalions of sepoys, had alanned Ttpu. But the 
aggressive designs of the Raja had only increased and he had absorbed 
one after another, all the tributaries of Cochin.*^ He had disturbe-i 
the peace of Malabar. Therefore, even if Tipu had been lenie.nt 
long- he was not prepared to tolerate these hostile acuVlnes ar£ m.ore. 

The second and the more serious grievau'ce cf Ttpu against c ravan- 
core was the purchase of two Dutch places. Ayacottah and C.mnganore 
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by the Raja. Ayacottah was a military post at the northern extrciiiity 
of the narrow island of Vypeen on the Malabar coast and Cranganore 
was about two and a half miles on the northeast' of Ayacottah. The 
purchase of these two places by the Raja resulted in a bitter contro- 
versy and finally led to war. They were undoubtedly places of strate- 
gic importance, almost the key to Northern Malabar. The Dutch 
had improved them and despite the anxiety of Haidar to acquire them 
they had retained them. Their possession had become a necessity 
to the Mysore chiefs as they served as a door to their territories in 
Malabar.^’ After Haidar had failed to secure them, Tipu had renewed 
the negotiations with the Dutch and offered to pay a handsome price. 
Being, sensible of their value to the English in times of war as they 
were the only communicating links between Malabar and Madras, 
Tipu jwas keen on purchasing them. In 1788 Tipu proposed an 
alliance with the Dutch but they evaded the issue.^® But when he 
came to know that Cranganore and Ayacottah were for sale, he was 
anxious to buy them and instructed the Raja of Cochin to negotiate 
the purchase for him. He invited the Raja to meet him at Palghat 
in June 1789 but the Raja could not come on account of his ill-health.^° 
Tipu suspected disloyalty on his part, when even his Dewan was not 
sent to discuss such an important matter and, from that time the Rajal 
was regarded as an enemy of Mysore. Tipu directly contacted the 
Dutch who were about to accept his offer, when the Raja of Travan- 
core intervened^ The Raja tried his best to secure the forts for him- 
self. He sought the ‘permission of the Governor of Madras, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, through Bannerman, the Resident."® But he' 
was dissuaded from buying them, as the English did not regard the 
forts essential for his defence.^^ To allay his apprehensions, the 
Company promised to send him two battalions for the defence of his 
possessions.*® ' ■ . 

But undeterred by the English warning, the Raja proceeded to 
purchase the forts. He first concluded a Treaty of Alliance with the 
Dutch by which he promised military aid to them.*® When Po\yney 
enquired whether the Raja would assist the' Dutch if Tipu attacked 
them, he asserted that he would.** Besides he demanded from the 
English the promised aid of Europeans and sepoys.*® The next act 
of the Raja was the purchase of the two forts, which had been piending 
’ over two years. Without informing the Madras Government, he 
finalised the transaction. On July 31, 1789, the sale was effected by 
the Dutch East India Company to “the Illustrious and mighty King 
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of Tra-.arcorc, Y/anJ.c Walla Mar^anda Rama Verma." The Enalish 
v.crc completely j'gr.orant of the affair till i7ih August, when Powney 
v.rotc to therr!. Holland, the Governor of ’Tadras regretted. “V.4 
lament very much that we v.crc no: aoquainied v.!ih the Pvaja's neco- 
tiations -.'•uh the Dutch until it ^as loo late to prevent their beina con- 
ciuGcd.’'*- Tr.c forts ’.sere sold for a sum of three lahh Surat Silver 
rupees along v,ith their arsenal of cannon and amimunftfon, their 
plantations and gardens. The Raja promised to pay a sum of 
Rs. fO.OiO in ready mor.cy and the rem.ainder fl.l- iakhs) in four annual 
instalments, to be carried to the credit side of the pepp-er-saie zccount. 
The Jev.ish merchants. David Rahaboy and Euphraim Cohen, and 
•Ania Seity acted as sureties for the debt.*' Thus the Pvaja secured 
the places for him.s-elf and in'.ited trouble fremi Tipu. 

Why the Dutch sold the forts to the Raja and not to Tipu is of 
imiportance, as this has a close bearing on the actual commencement 
of the Third Mysore V/ar. The Dutch v-ere a decaying po-wer in India 
and they v.ere afraid that the hostile designs of Travancore v.oufd 
involve both the Pvaja and their Cem-pany in trouble. Their relations 
v-iih Mysore were not happy, as they had not shown any accommo- 
dation either to Haidar or to Tipu. Tney had rejected Tipu's proposal 
of an alliance in 17?S. The nev.s of Tipu's arrival in Malabar further 
frightened them. They enquired of the English at Madras whether 
they could help them in case of Tipu's attack.'- Y.^hen the English 
refused to commit themselves, they turned towards the Raja of Trasan- 
core. Tie Dutch fons stood on a portion of sand c'taimed by the Raja 
of Cochin, and the Dutch were afraid that Tipu might conSscate them 
at a time *when neither the English nor the Raja of Travancore vvould 
come to their rescue. Even if the Raja were willing to lielp them, 
his treat*' with the English would prevent him from doing so. The 
rer>eated pleadings of the Dutch Governor, Van Anslebeck to Batavia 
for supplies were of r.c avail and the Dutch settlement was reduced 
to a desperate condition. 

But more apprehensive than the Dutch were the Jsrrish merchants 
of the £ettle.ment who felt their trade was in immediate danger. Two 
of them, Euphraim Cohen and Abraham Samuel having gone far into 
the interior of Travancore, had seen the aabitfes of the Raja and 
concluded that Tipu’s attack was inevitable. They created a scare 
in the settlement and compelled the Dutch to take steps to avert any 
dancer. The Raja of Travancore was also conscious of the impending 
peril- Thus strangely enough, as Furber points out. the Raja oi 
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Travancore, the Dutch and the Jewish merchants all found themselves 
h dread of Tipu.” The scheme that was hatched to extricate them- 
ssSes was to engage Tipu in a contest with the English. But the 
latter would not be involved unless Tipu invaded the Raja’s country. 
Hence the plan was to include the Dutch forts in the Raja’s territory 
which the English were bound to protect by the Treaty of Mangalore. 
The scheme served the purpose well as the Dutch and the Jews 
and the English were ultimately involved in the contest. That v/as 
wh> the Dutch declined Tipu’s offer even though he offered them 
doucle the price. The Dutch did not get any cash from the transac- 
tion which was not a monetary but a political bargain. It v/as a paper 
adjuitment by -which the Raja promised to supply pepper worth 2|, 
lakhs and for the balance the merchants of Cochin stood surety. Both 
the'lEnglish and Tipu were outwitted. Though the Raja took it at 
the time as his personal triumph, he suffered in the long run, being 
ulti-ately reduced to the rank of a -.assal ot the British, The Dutch 
lest *iie only fcotbold they had in India. The iev/ish merchants 
alone whose trade uO*uri5hed durino the period of the war henefitryl 
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Tipu by making collusive purchase of forts or places in the territories 
of one of his tributaries not only without his consent but even at a 
time such tributary was threatened with resentment ... he will justly 
draw Tipu’s resentment upon himself and at the same time forfeit all 
rights to the Company’s friendship or interference in his favouri”^^ 
The Raja was asked to remain peaceful and neutral and not “engage 
himself in transactions which must be considered by all the world 
as acts of violence and injustice.” The places were to be restored 
to their former owners and left to their fate.^“ Cornwallis instructed 
Madras as to what should be done if Tipu, resenting the Raja’s con- 
duct, invaded his country without informing the English. In such 
an event Tipu was to be told that the English disapproved the Raja’s 
action and they would endeavour to restore the places either to the 
Dutch or to the Raja of Cochin, provided he desisted from further 
demands for reparations by force of arms.^^ Despite these oTers, 
if Tipu invaded the hereditary kingdom of the Raja, war was to be 
declared. The Bengal Government censured the conduct of even 
the Resident, Powney, who abetted the acts of the Raja. 

Thus the first reaction of the English was of disapprobation of 
the Raja’s conduct. Tipu was assured that proper action would be 
taken to redress the wrong.®^ The Raja was asked to relinquish thel 
forts. But he replied that the Dutch would not take them back fieri 
spite of his persuasion.^® Therefore he hoped that the English wou ish 
be kind enough to accept the fact as accomplished and to think tbm- 
the forts were essential for his defence. But Hollond informed thja 
Raja that the English would not be responsible for the ultimatvm 
consequences of not restoring the places. The Madras Government^ 
demanded all the papers that had passed between him and the Dutchji, ' 
Meanwliile, the Bengal Government ordered an inquiry whether thee 
Dutch had an independent right to dispose of the forts or not. It a 
was to be ascertained whether Cranganore and Ayacottah originally ■ 
belonged to the Portuguese who handed them over to the Dutch or 
whether the Dutch were dependent upon the Raja of Cochin. If 
the former was true, the transaction was to be regarded as valid and 
if the latter was the case, the sale was to be held null and void.®° The 
Raja was to restore the places. If Tipu, by any chance, had already 
taken possession of the two places, a letter was to be addressed to him 
and sent with a flag of truce complaining of his impatience in not 
waiting for the result of the investigation. To go into the claims of 
both the parties a commission consisting of representatives of 
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both Tipu and the Raja was proposed. The Madras Government 
took action on these instructions of Bengal and wrote letters to Tipu, 
the Raja and the Dutch to furnish them with all authentic documents 
in support of their claims. But the documents from the Dutch and the 
Raja would not conclusively establish anything. Tipu. however, 
received the information late, after 29th December, when a new deve- 
lopment had taken place. 

The Raja defended his ease by pleading that he had a.sccrtaincd 
the undoubted rights of the Dutch to dispose of the forts.^' He main- 
tained that these places had belonged to the Portuguese before the 
Raja of Cochin became a tributary of Mysore. The Dutch had ob- 
tained them from the Portuguese unconditionally, without any stipu- 
lation of dependence upon him.^' The Dutch had never paid any 
tribute to the Raja of Cochin. Yet another argument of the Raja 
was that the places were absolutely indispensable for the defence of 
Travancorc.*’ The purchase had been made not entirely without 
the consent of the English. The predecessor of Hollond, Governor 
Sir Archibald Campbell had approved the mcasurc.^^ Finally, he 
(i- e., the Raja) had tried to restore the places but the Dutch would 
not take them back. In the light of these factors he requested the 
Governor of Madras to waive the proposed action. 

But these contentions of the Raja were untenable. Despite the 
best efforts, Hollond could not procure the deeds and documents 
which could conclusively establish the Raja’s claim that the Dutch 
bad an independent right to dispose of the places. The real Jiature 
of the tenure by which the Dutch held these places was shrouded in 
obscurity as they acquired them as far back as 1654, However, it 
was found that the Raja’s contention that the Dutch had never paid 
nny tribute was unfounded. Ever since the days of the Portuguese, 
the Raja of Cochin was entitled to levy duties, which proved the depen- 
dence of the forts on the Raja, and the Dutch had continued this prac- 
tice. ® The Raja’s treasury was replenished by what the Dutch had 
paid on their imports and exports. The Dutch Records mention 
that the Company paid half the receipts of its total customs.'*® The 
levy of customs has always been the essential test of sovereignty in 
Malabar. Despite the best efforts of the Dutch to secure exemption 
from them they had not been successful. Even a powerful Governor 
like Van Goen could not escape them,^^ The Treaty concluded bet- 
ween the Dutch and the Raja of Cochin in 1663 not only stipulated 
1 c payment of all customs but also maintained the Raja’s iinqualitied 
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sovereignty over ail his possessions/® When Cochin yielded to 
Mysore, Haidar stood in the same relation to the Dutclj as the Raja. 
Even the Madras Government acknowledged the fact that whatever 
might be the nature of the tenure by which the Dutch held these places, 
it w,is contrary to the laws of nations to dispose of them at a critical 
juncture.^'' 

The second contention of the Raja that the places were indispen- 
sable for his defence was also equally wrong. Even Campbell who 
was noted for his hostility towards Mysore, did not consider them to 
be essential to him.^’® Hollond held the same view and even Corn- 
wallis, who later took a different view, was not convinced of their 
importance.®' Powncy wrote, “Cranganorc and Ayacottah w'ill be 
found upon examination to be very inconsiderable and not acquisitions 
worthy of serious competition.”®* Even the Raja confessed that the 
places brought neither any revenue nor any other advantage.®® If the 
places were important to the Raja, they were much more so to Tipu, 
who had a belter claim to buy them as they stood in his territory. 
Cornwallis rightly observed, “. . . Of whatever importance the two 
places may appear to the defence of the Raja of Travancore, it cannot 
be opposed to the serious consequences of a war.”®' 

Even the third argument of the Raja that he had previously secured 
the English permission to buy them was untenable. When the question 
was later raised in the British Parliament and the Court of Directors 
ordered an inquiry, a reference was made to Campbell, who denied 
the existence of such a sanction.®® When it tvas suggested that Aya- 
cottah would be a proper post for the British troops which were about 
to be subsidized by the Raja, Campbell had disapproved the idea.®® 
The last excuse that the Dutch were not prepared to receive the forts 
back was simply flimsy and absurd. It had all been the result of a 
secret scheme or conspiracy to involve the English in w'ar. As Mr 
Hollond observed, the most honourable mode of settling this dispute 
would have been either to return the forts to the Dutch, or if they 
would not receive them, to raze them to the ground. 

The third grievance of Tipu was that the Raja had harboured 
many rebellious subjects from Mysore. It had been a constant source 
of complaint that the Raja excited revolts in Tipu’s country and affor- 
ded shelter to the rebels. Tipu received the report that the rulers 
of Cherikkal, Calicut and Kadattanad had sought refuge in the Raja’s 
country.®^ At first he did not believe it but when he personally went 
to Malabar to settle the affairs, the report w'as found true. He wrote 
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to the Raja that lie was greatly oflendcd both by his purchase of the 
forts and the protection of the rebellious Nayars from Mysore. He 
asked him to avoid alVording any further cause of provocation.^’® 
Besides this, on December 15, 1789. Tipu sent his vakil, Khader Khan, 
to the Raja, who received the vakil in the presence of the Raja of 
‘ Cochin, Captain Knox, Powncy and his own ministers.®® The vakil 
complained that the Raja was guilty of sheltering political ofienders 
from Mysore and asked him to surrender such rebels. He further 
suggested that all the disputes should be sclllcd through the mediation 
of the Madras authorities."'® 

Though the Raja confessed that he had protected the rulers of 
Calicut, Kadaltanad, Contumgherry and Cherikkal, he pleaded that 
they were his relations."® He denied having stirred up the chiefs 
but maintained that they had come to him on their own accord. If 
Tipu insisted on their return, he would send them back. But as this 
question was connected with the other two disputes, no settlement 
was possible. 

The first two disputes caused great tension in Tipu's relations 
with the Raja. From the sale of the forts in July to December nothing 
happened for five months. Tipu was hopeful of a peaceful accom- 
modation, but on the question of the forts he could not make any 
compromise. It would upset the balance of Malabar politics besides 
affording the English a strategic point if they wanted to invade his 
country. Tipu waited for five long months, continuously urging the 
Raja to comply with his first two demands. He directly wrote to him 
and then sent the Raja of Cochin to convince Rama Raja of the desira- 
bility of settling the disputes amicably."* When these efforts failed, 
he sought the intervention of Madras. He explained to the English 
that the purchase of the forts by the Raja would be most injurious 
to his interests.®^ He called upon the English to direct the Raja to 
evacuate the fort, to withdraw his troops and restore the places to the 
Dutch."^ He offered the Dutch double the price the Raja had paid."" 
Tipu’s vakil, Khader Khan, besides discussing the question of rebels, 
tried to pursuade the Raja in person to give up his claims to the forts. 
But all these efforts proved abortive. 

The Madras Government was genuinely interested in preserving 
peace in the Deccan. They assured Tipu that they would take all 
needful steps to redress his grievances. , But Cornwallis was not actu- 
ated by the same anxiety to preserve peace. He ordered an investi- 
gation to be made of the claims of the respective parties, which naturally 
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cnciitcd delay, fipu was then present in Malabar and the defiance 
of a petty Kaja infuriated him. The situation demanded .some positive 
and (.juick action, and the F.nglish suggestion of an inquiry could not 
allay his misgivings, l^xn the Madras authorities were not convinced 
of the prudence of such a measure. The tactics of Cornwallis con- 
firmed Tipu’s feelings that he could not secure justice at English hands. 

Tipu. therefore, marched towards the lines of Travancorc with 
the hope that at least his presence would compel the Raja to change 
his decision and yield. On December 24, he was within four miles 
of the lines, from where he sent an agent with an elephant and a /;ow- 
(hih, inviting the Raja for a peaceful accommodation.®® But this 
served no purpose. Tipu had already cautioned the Raja to withdraw' 
his troops from the Cochin border to avoid any clash of arms with 
the Mysore army stationed there. With the nearer approach of Tipu, 
tension increased, and on December 29, 1789. the first clash took 
place which set the stage for the Third Mysore War. 

Even after the incident of December 29, there had yet been a chance 
of peaceful accommodation but the intransigence of the Raja and 
the changed attitude of Cornwallis destroyed it. As Mr M. H. Khan 
says, the so-called attack on the lines was nothing but a frontier 
incident, “In reality it was an accident, a minor affair and not regular 
liostilities.”®’ Tipu asserted that he had no intention of a w’ar against 
the Raja. When he approached the Travancore boundary, he had 
commanded his troops not to molest any of the Raja's men. But 
the rebels from Nfysorc had hidden themselves in the adjoining hills 
and jungles, and Tipu ordered them to be seized. During this process, 
the Raja’s troops fired on the Mysoreans and eventually a clash follow'- 
cd. On being informed of this event Tipu w'ithdrew his troops from 
the Raja’s border.®® Bui the Raja’s contention w'as quite that he 
had not. But there was still a possibility of resolving the dispute 
amicably. For Tipu had not declared war on the Raja. He had 
not come prepared for that, as he had hardly more than 2000 men 
with him.®° Tipu knew that an invasion of the Raja’s territoiy' would 
mean declaring war against the Company. Only he w'as enraged 
by the insulting altitude of the Raja, and he desired to obtain a satis- 
factory' solution of the disputed points. 

Tipu once again called upon the English to mediate and invited 
Powney to his camp.'^'’ But the change of the Governor of Madras 
fmallv sealed any possibility of a settlement. Having w’aited for more 
than "three months. Tipu took the final step of invading Travancore 
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on April 12, 1790. Within a short lime he took not only Cranganore, 
Ayacottah and other forts but also destroyed the Travancore lines 
and would, have overrun the whole kingdom but for the threat of in- 
yasioii of his country by the English. 

, Cornwallis who had called the Raja’s conduct imprudent, offensive 
and upon every principle indefensible, had suddenly changed his atti- 
tude and begun to support the Raja. He w'rote to Madras, “We 
cannot see how a negotiation can commence in an honourable manner 
unless Tipu should show a disposition to make a proper reparation.”'^^ 
Without a thorough investigation, he confirmed the Dutch claim to 
an independent' right to dispose of the forts and approved the Raja’s 
conduct in purchasing them. Cornwallis thus changed his original 
stand because he had made up his mind to reduce Tipu. The incident 
of December 29 gave him the necessary excuse to stigmatise Tipu as 
an aggressor. He had already revived the offensive treaty of 1768 
with the Nizam and had carried on negotiations for an alliance with 
Nana, Sindhia and Bhonsla. He strongly censured the opinion of 
Madras and dismissed Hollond on the ground that he held pro-Tipu 
ideas. Cornwallis even denied Tipu a chance of explaining his posi- 
tion and looked upon the incident of Dec. 29 as a declaration of war. 
Tipu had been informed of the proposal of appointing commissioners 
to hold an inquiry very late, by which time the incident of December 
29 had taken place. Tipu accepted the proposal and asked the English 


to send their representative to meet him on the borders. Instead of 
appointing a representative of his own, he suggested that lie would 
himself serve on the commission. The English took objection to this. 
Hollond who tried to settle the dispute peacefully invited upon him- 
self the wrath of the Governor-General and was suspected of having 
taken a bribe from Tipu.’^ He was dismissed from office and General 
Medows was appointed on February 20, 1790. He viewed the sugges- 
tion that the English should send commissioners to Tipu as highly 
improper, which would “tend to, lessen the consequences of the Com- 


pany’s Government in the eyes of the princes of the country.”^® Only 
a few days before Hollond had agreed to send commissioners, Medows 
carried on war-like preparations and did not even reply to Tipu’s 
letters. Cornwallis approved the action of the Madras Governor 
who rejected Tipu’s offer of settling the dispute through commission. 
He thought that it was a humiliating step to send comniissioners to 
him.'^^ But Tipu, meant no insult to the English and there , had been 
precedents of the English agents being sent to Indian princes. For 
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Instance, the Treat}' of Mangalore had been concluded by the dispatch 
of Commissioners to Tipu. And in this case, the affair was quite a 
minor one, as the Company v/as not directly involved. This v/as the 
last hope of a peaceful settlement. With its failure, war was declared. 

Thus the Travancore Question proved to be the most complicated, 
confusing and controversial issue of the time. A simple issue of the 
sale of two outposts of relative!}' insignificant value led to a serious 
war in w'hich were involved for more than two years all the major 
powers of the south together with the mighty En^ish. For the first 
time certain new elements which had never been heard of before, such 
as the Dutch, the Jews and the Raja of Travancore played an impor- 
tant role in this situation. It was the anxiety of the Dutch to throw 
away their political responsibility and concentrate on commerdal 
activity that led to the idea of the sale of those two small forts, 
Ayacottah and Cranganore. It was the shrewd economic instinct of the 
Jews that allowed to Tipu no chance to purchase those places. It 
was the ambition of the Raja of Travancore that prompted him to 
venture upon a project of bold design. It would appear that a clash 
between the Raja and Tipu lay in the logic of histor}'. When all the 
Nayars of Malabar had been subjugated by the Mysoreans except the 
Raja of Travancore, it was quite natural on the part of both Tipu and 
the Raja to look forward to the inevitable course of events — Tipu to 
seize the first opportunity to reduce the Raja and the Raja to remain 
fully prepared for any eventuality. Moreover, the strategic impor- 
tance of the area, the rich commercial produce of the region, the pre- 
sence of the Europeans ready to fish in the troubled waters, the intense 
love of the Nayars for independence and at the same time their own 
mutual rivalries had all really made the area an explosive spot. For 
many of the rebellious chieftains of Malabar who had not reconciled 
themselves to the rule of the Mysoreans, Travancore was the only 
place of refuge. When the Raja had sheltered many of the contumacious 
subjects of Tipu, the latter resented the action of the former. Besides, 
the frequent strengthening of the border security on the part of the 
Raja, one, in particular, those defensive lines known as Travancore 
lines which consisted of a wide and deep ditch, a thick bamboo hedge, 
a slight parapet and a good rampart all along the area about twenty- 
five miles long east to west gave him strong protection. But Tipu 
claimed that the Raja had encroached on his territory and that these 
defences prevented the Mysoreans from reaching their own territory, 
namely certain parts of Cochin, which was a tributaiy' to Tipu. Thus. 
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a variety of factors, together with the past conduct of the Raja who 
had assisted the English in the Second Mysore War, and the later 
aggressive mood of the Raja when he had acquired the two forts from 
the Dutch outwitting Tipu, led ,to the confrontation between Travancore 
and Mysore; Initially the Madras Government was very fair in this 
matter, and it did all it could in order to prevent the Raja from provo- 
king Tipu. It was the Raja who ignored the advice of Hollond. Per- 
haps the Raja was aware that the Supreme Government in Bengal 
was on his side, and that he would not be punished if he slighted 
the Madras Government. Having settled many of the domestic 
problems in Bengal, Cornwallis was now ready for a confrontation 
with Tipu. The Governor-General had been seriously working for 
the two preceding years to convince the Marathas and the Nizam that 
it was necessary to reduce Tipu. Only a good pretext and a suitable 
opportunity were required. The Raja of Travancore furnished the 
English what they wanted. 

Till February 12, 1790 Tipu was kept under a sense of false security 
that the disputes would be settled amicably. He was repeatedly in- 
formed that his grievances would be redressed and the commissioners 
would be appointed.'^® But the English policy was changed overnight 
and no time was given for further negotiations. Tipu was willing to 
accept the original English proposal and he promptly informed Madras 
of this.’* He wanted to send a vakil to explain all the points in person 
to the Governor. But Medows refused to see any vakil of Tipu.” 
Instead, Tipu was asked to pay reparations to the English and the 
allies for the losses suffered.’® This was such an unjust condition 
that Tipu could hardly accept it. Thus the Third Mysore War became 
inevitable; it was neither forced on the English nor was it completely 
unavoidable. The Raja of Travancore on' whose behalf the war was 
fought, did not benefit in any way by it. On the other hand, he was 
reduced to the rank Of a vassal, like the Raja of Tanjore, the Nawab 
of Arcot and the other princes. The English exhausted his resources 
and after the close of the war, they appropriated the rich trade of his 
country. Far from realising the dream of establishing his supremacy 
over Malabar, he lost the little political liberty he had enjoyed before. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HOSTILE CONFEDERACY (1790) 


'^ipu’s RUPTURE WITH Travancore provided the English an excuse 
L for organizing a powerful confederacy against Mysore. Corn- 
wallis had been restrained so long by the Act of Parliament of 1784 
which prevented him from entering into an offensive alliance against 
any Indian prince. But, according to him, the incident of December 
29 removed the Parliamentary checks, and he was free to renew his 
cfTorts to compel the Marathas and the Nizam to join the English. 
Ever since 1787, the Governor-General had been actively engaged in 
isolating Tipu and in drawing all the other Indian powers towards 
the Company. The revival of the old Treaty of 1768 with the Nizam, 
the dispatch of military aid to Travancore and the intrigues of Malet 
in Poona were hostile designs against Tipu. But an offensive and 
defensive Treaty could not be concluded unless Tipu provoked the 
English by an open breach of peace. Therefore, when the so-called 
attack of Tipu on Travancore lines took place, Cornwallis felt that 
he was Justified in forming an alliance against Tipu. 

The Marathas whose co-operation was regarded as indispensable 
were approached first. Malet had been engaged since his appoint- 
ment in detaching the Marathas from Tipu. But the task was not so 
easy in view of the English conduct in the Mysore-Maratha war. 
Nana had rejected the English proposals in 1787 on the ground of 
unfairness of the terms. Cornwallis had to employ now all the arts 
of diplomacy to persuade Nana to join the English. Malet was ins- 
tructed, immediately after Tipu’s attack on the Travancore lines, to 
intensify his work at Poona, and to secure Nana’s consent for an offen- 
sive alliance against Tipu, “to exact the most ample reparations from 
him for so flagrant and unprovoked a breach of the late Treaty of 
peace.”^ Cornwallis was very keen on securing Maratha support. 
Without their co-operation, he observed, “I could not flatter myself 
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with a certain prospect of the speedy conclusion.as well as the decided 
success of the war.”'* But he warned Malet not to betray any anxiety 
on the part of the English to obtain their aid as “the supplication or 
statement of our own difficulties would not be the most effectual mode 
of obtaining it.”® As an inducement, Nana was told that the English 
proposals offered a fair chance of avenging “the injuries that the 
Marathas have suffered from Tipu and his father by engaging heartily 
and vigorously with us in carrying on the war against him.”®^®^ If 
Nana still hesitated to join, the English threatened him that they would 
not help the Marathas if Tipu attacked them, for they were not obliged 
to assist those “who have contented themselves with looking on a 
scene, in which the future peace and tranquillity of India was so mater- 
ially implicated, with indifference.”"* But if the Marathas responded 
favourably the English further undertook to enter into a defensive 
alliance for protecting those territories which might be conquered 
during the war.® Even the religious sentiments of Nana were excited. 
“The turbulency of the mind of this tyrant urges him to try every 
measure that may tend to the ruin of every sect of religion, whether 
Hindu or other, and he is continually attempting to destroy every 
power in the Deccan whose strength he conceives an obstacle to his 
designs of totally annihilating the Religion of Hindus.”® By these and 
other “judicious arguments”, Malet was urged to secure Nana’s consent. 

These instructions arrived in Poona at a time when Malet had 
already prepared the ground for an alliance. Nana’s agent, Behro 
Pant was an intimate friend of Malet, who had been sufficiently imr 
pressed with the necessity of a war against Tipu. Malet had so success- 
fully excited the Maratha jealousy that Behro Pant himself often talked 
of an alliance against Mysore. Malet wrote, “1 endeavoured to con- 
vert his language to the acquiescence of a clear declaration of the dis- 
position of this court in the event of the expected rupture.”'* There- 
fore, when Malet formally proposed the alliance in accordance with 
the instructions of the Governor-General, the Poona Court was. well 
disposed towards it, and on February 8, 1790, the readiness of the 
Marathas to participate in the war was conveyed to the Bengal Govern- 
ment. On 7th February the Maratha Court had officially declared 
Its intention to join, the English after settling preliminaries.® The 
next business of Malet was to compel the Poona Court to execute 
its declaration and propose its stipulations. On February 22, Behro 
Punt announced the ten preliminaries which the Marath - regarded 
as essential for their co-operation. They were: first, 
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i nc-sc proposals pleased Com'-valifs as they v/ere made voluntarriy 
by the hvlarathas. But their final adjustment caused endless delay 
and difficulties. TTicy gave rise to v-erv- intricate and perplexing points 
of dificrcnce v-hich annoyed the English. Com-.vatLis was apprehen- 
sive that the failure to satisfy the Marathas on ail points would mean 
driving them to Tipu's side.*" The most difficult problems v.-hfeh 
cs-aded settlement v.cre the claim of the Peshsva to negotiate ssith the 
Nizam for his inclusion in the alliance, the number of the troops which 
each purty was to supply, the definition of the ^-ords zamindar. poirgar 
and district, the expenses of the British contingent attached to the 
Nfaratha army, and the general plan of attack on Tipu. hfalet tried 
to adjust these difTerenccs in a way most advantageous to the Company. 

Malot proposed four different modes of attack on Tipu by 
way of military cooperation between the partners. First, a separate 


attack should be launched by both the parties with the right to retain 
their respective conquests: second, a joint attack should be made with 
the aid of a British detachment: if this course was adopted, the con- 


quests were to be equally shared: third, in case the Peshwa and the 
Nizam should take the field in person, the Company was to famish 
two more battalions of native infantry: and last, an immediate attack 
should be made on TipuN counUy on all sides, the Marathas from 
the North, the Bombay army from the West and Madras from the 
South. Among these proposals the first was preferred by Malet 
himself but the fourth v/as acceptable to Nana.^^ But this plan of 
action was not approved and the Marathas finalfy accepted another 
by which they agreed to invade Tipu s countrv' with at least 25.000 
troops joined by a British detachment of two battalions, after the 
English and the Nizam had actually commenced the hostilities.^- 

Malet objected to the Maratha stipulation that their old posses- 
sions should be ceded to them, on the ground that tbs description of 
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these areas was vague and that they included large tracts and districts. 
The English did not like to forfeit their claim to these territories with- 
out due compensation.^® Cornwallis refused to concede the Maratha 
demand about their right to exact tribute from the Zamindars. He 
regarded the Maratha claim exorbitant as inclusion of this right would 
entitle them not only to their fair share of the general partitioii of 
Tipu’s territories but also to the tribute of twelve lakhs from the 
Zaniindars.^^ But Nana was not prepared for a compromise on this 
point and Cornwallis had to yield. The Poona Court, however, was 
asked, in lieu of this concession, to forego many other demands 
proposed in the preliminary treaty of March 29.^“ 

The third difficulty was to resolve the controversy about who 
should bear the expenses of the British detachment co-operating with 
the Marathas. Nana was not ready to accept this responsibility, 
and, when he agreed, he insisted that the English should have no claim 
to those possessions which once belonged to the Peshwa.^** Malet 
suggested that the Company would likewise retain all its conquests.^"^ 
He argued that the territories which the Nizam and the Marathas 
called their ancient possessions were large districts yielding revenues 
ranging from sixty to forty lakhs and it was not fair that these 
territories should be excluded from the general redistribution. But 
Nana remained adamant and doubted the utility to him of the British 
,aid. He declined to bear the expenses of the British detachment. 
He argued’ that these charges would be an extra burden on him as 
the Company also would be entitled to an equal share of the conquests. 
Secondly, he might not draw the full benefit of the expenditure incurred 
on these troops as the rainy season was near when no conquests could 
be expected. Thirdly, the acceptance of this aid would deprive the Pesh- 
wa of the large tribute which Tipu had sent through his vakils who 
were already in Poona. Lastly, the small English force was super- 
fluous as the Marathas intended to employ a large army. But Malet 
would not listen to these excuses and urged Nana to accept the aid. 
He argued that if the expenses were the cause of his hesitation, 
he would reduce it to the barest minimum, just equal to the maintenance 
of 800 Maratha horse and that the English force would be particularly 
useful in expediting the recovery of Tipu’s northern districts. Moreover, 
the refusal of this proposal would make the English ■ conclude that 
Nana had succumbed to Tipu’s intrigues in POona Court. These 
arguments had the desired effect and Nana was persuaded to agree 
to the requisition of the British troops and bear their cost.^® 
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Tipu Sultan 

The foiirlh difficulty was with regard to the correct meaning of the 
word “district". Malet insisted that it meant "Parognali’' but the 
Marathas interpreted it differently. Nana raised an objection to 
the word “district" mentioned in the 9th Article of the treaty as being 
indefinite and applicable to places producing crores of annual revenue. 
He wanted the term to be understood as exclusively relating to the 
capitals of the paragnahas and not to the capitals of the Circars.^'' The 
difference in the interpretation of the word district arose because the 
English desired that their troops, after reducing the capitals of a c/rcor 
or parognah, would oppose the entrance of the troops of another con- 
federate into the district, whereas the Marathas wanted to enter 
the dependencies of such circar composed of many paragnah even 
after the capture of the capital by the English.*® Malet opposed 
this view and in a conference with Nana, he introduced a clause in 
the treaty to the effect, “The attack of the capital and the possession 
of it by one party to be preventative against interference in the district 
by the others, which term of district may be understood as either 
Circar, Samasthan or PurgimnaP'-^ Nana refused to accept this 
view as his intention was to secure the right of exclusive conquest of 
the ancient possessions of the Marathas north of the Tungabhadra, 
over and above the general partition. According to him, these posses- 
sions would not exceed fifty lakhs of rupees in terms of revenue. He 
wanted the company to give up its claim of one-third share out of 
this territory which w'ould not very much exceed fifteen lakhs in 
revenue. Maid w'as not prepared to make this concession. According 
to him, the annual amount of revenue of what the Peshwa called his 
ancient possessions would come to upwards of sixty lakhs. Moreover, 
if the English made this concession to the Marathas, they would have 
to make a similar concessions to the Nizam who would claim an ex- 
clusive right over Cuddapah, a territory yielding forty lakhs. At 
last a compromise was evolved and the term “district” was finally 
defined as a portion of territory which would yield an annual revenue 
of not more than fifteen and not less than ten lakhs. Thus Nana 
had to yield ultimately to the English view even in the controversy 
about the terra “district.” 

Besides these difficulties, Malet and Kennaway created another 
controversy, namely, the basis on which the offensive alliance was 
to be concluded with the Marathas and the Nizam. Whereas Malet 
viewed the Alliance as a new measure voluntarily entered into by the 
three parties, Kennaway thought that the Alliance with the Nizam 
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was merely the revival of the Treaty of 1768. Maletwas afraid that 
such a position would seriously prejudice the right of the Nizam so 
as to prevent him from accepting the treaty that was being negotiated 
at Poona. To avoid this difficulty two separate treaties were proposed, 
one with the Marathas and the other with the Nizam who would 
settle his own term with Kennaway. 

Thus all controversies having been settled, the preliminary treaty 
was completed by March 29, 1790. The Peshwa was exempted from per- 
sonal participation on account of his youth and Parsaram Bhao was 
given the Maratha command. The important terms of the treaty' 
were.: the claim of the Company to the conquests effected before 
the entry of the other allies in the war, equal division of the subsequent 
conquests, payment for the Company’s detachments joining the allies, 
invasion of Tipu’s country soon after the English initiative, the posting 
of vakils of each party in the army of the other, peace by mutual con- 
sent and the employment of the maximum force by each party in the 
war.^^ Though all outstanding differences were' removed, the final 
execution of the Treaty was delayed. The Maratha court was jealous 
of the Company’s independent negotiations with the Nizam. More- 
over, the persuasion of the Rasta family in favour of Tipu, whose 
agents 'had brought large sums of tribute and offered cession of terri- 
tory to the Peshwa, caused endless delay.^^ The English grew anxious 
as the rainy season drew near and the Marathas exhibited no sign of 
finalising the treaty. Malet was impatient and criticised the Poona 
Court as lacking in consistency. He wrote to Cornwallis, “I am 
at a loss to account to your Lordship for the reasons of the Treaty 
not being yet signed, since it is impossible to explain to you the trifl- 
ing verbal disputes and cavilling on terms by which it has been de- 
layed since my last address.”^^ 

The Poona Court raised another objection namely that Kennaway 
had. jjromised , to provide the Nizam Colonel Cockrell’s detachment- 
besides the one stipulated in the Treaty, which was contrary to the 
spirit of equality in a confederacy.^^ Nana enquired when the rulers 
of the Carnatic and Tanjore would be restored to their full authority 
and privileges. He felt justified in demanding this information as the 
Raja of Tanjore belonged to a branch of theSatara family which had a 
connection with the Peshwa.^® But the English gave evasive answers 
tO‘ these questions and Naina did not pursue' the matter- further. There 
remained yet a few minor things to be adjusted. The Peshwa wanted 
his name to.., he mentioned first in the treaty. ... Nana asked the third 
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was merely the revival of the Treaty of 1768. Maletwas afraid that 
such a position would seriously prejudice the right of the Nizam so 
as to prevent him from accepting the treaty that was being negotiated 
at Poona. To avoid this difficulty two separate treaties were proposed, 
one with the Marathas and the other with the Nizam who would 
settle his own term with Kennaway. 

Thus all controversies having been settled, the preliminary treaty 
was completed by March 29, 1790. The Peshwa was exempted from per- 
sonal participation on account of his youth and Parsaram Bhao was 
given the Maratha command. The important terms of the treaty' 
were: the claim of the Company to tlic conquests effected before 
the entry of the other allies in the war, equal division of the subsequent 
conquests, payment for the Company’s detachments joining the allies, 
invasion of Tipu’s country soon after the English initiative, the posting 
of vakils of each party in the army of the other, peace by mutual con- 
sent and the employment of the maximum force by each party in the 
war.“" Though all outstanding differences were removed, the final 
execution of the Treaty was delayed. The Maratha court was jealous 
of the Company’s independent negotiations with the Nizam. More- 
over, the persuasion of the Rasta family in favour of Tipu, whose 
agents had brought large sums of tribute and offered cession of terri- 
tory to the Peshwa, caused endless dclay.*^ The English grew anxious 
as the rainy season drew near and the Marathas exhibited no sign of 
finalising the treaty. Malct was impatient and criticised the Poona 
Court as lacking in consistency. He wrote to Cornwallis, “I am 
at a loss to account to your Lordship for the reasons of the Treaty 
not being yet signed, since it is impossible to explain to you the trifl- 
ing verbal disputes and cavilling on terms by which it has been de- 
layed since my last address.”^^ 

The Poona Court raised another objection namely that Kennaway 
had jkomised to provide the Nizam Colonel Cockrell’s detachment 
besides the one stipulated in the Treaty, which was contrary to the 
spirit of equality in a confederacy.^’ Nana enquired when the rulers 
of the Carnatic and Tanjore would be restored to their full authority 
and privileges. He felt justified in demanding this information as the 
Raja of Tanjore belonged to a branch of theSatara family which had a 
connection with the Peshwa.^® But the English gave evasive answers 
to' these- questions and Nana did not pursue’ the matter further. There 
remained yet a few minor things to be adjusted. The Peshwa wanted 
his naihe lo .he mentioned first in the treaty. . Nana asked the third 
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pieces.?® The Treaty of 1768 was made at first the basis of these 
negotiations but when complications arose with the Marathas, a 
separate Treaty was proposed. Cornwallis’s intention was to conclude 
a single treaty binding all the three parties, but he left it tO' the option 
of the Nizam to choose either a separate or a joint treaty. In case 
a separate treaty with the company was- preferred, the Nizam was 
requested to conclude a similar treaty with the Marathas. 

Though the negotiations with the Nizam were relatively smooth, 
yet they presented some difficulties. First, the Nizam took objection 
to the Maratha claim of making terms on his behalf. But the Poona 
Court was not willing to allow him to enter into a separate treaty with 
the Company. It looked upon the Nizam as a political dependent 
upon the Peshwa, an attitude which the Nizam resented bitterly. 
The alliance afforded him a chance to assert his independent rights. 
This controversy caused some bitter feelings between the two courts. 
The Marathas deprecated the presence 'of the Nizam in the alliance 
as his forces were inefficient.^® However, the English, tactfully dealt 
with these rivalries and pacified both. The second objection of the 
Nizam was to the division of tribute due from the zamindars. He 
complained that- the Marathas proposed to appropriate fifty to sixty 
.lakhs of tribute whereas the share allotted to him was much less. He 
wanted equal division of all the conquests without any reservation.®^ 
But. Cornwallis, in his anxiety to secure the Maratha co-operation, 
was inclined to offer them some exclusive privileges. The Nizam’s 
proposal that he would command the Maratha forces if the Peshwa 
was absent was not appreciated. 

Another demand of the Nizam which caused considerable diffi- 
culty was for guarantees against the Maratha aggression. He was 
afraid of the Marathas and wanted positive assurances of assistance 
from the English. At first Cornw'ullis instructed Kennaway to avoid all 
discussions on this delicate subject. If that was not possible, he was 
to give only general assurances of protection against attacks.®® But 
such vague assurances did not satisfy the Nizam, and Cornwallis would 
go no further, lest he should offend the Marathas. He valued the Mara- 
tha co-operation more and hence was reluctant to satisfy the Nizam. 
These hesitations of the English caused further apprehensions in the 
Nizam’s mind. Cornwallis too was greatly worried about the problem. 
He had an idea now of the differences that might arise later in his 
relations with the two confederates. The Nizam insisted that the English 
should bind themselves to support him and a defensive arrangement 
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and the sixth Articles of the treaty, to be omitted but. on Malet's refu- 
sal. he yielded. The reward for those Zamindars who had deserted 
Tipu was left to the diserction of the vakils in the respective capitals. 
All dinereiices luning been remo\ed. the treaty was finally signed and 
c.xchanueil on .lune 6, 1790. Cornwallis was to ratify it within se\’ent)'- 
fne days, and he did so on July 5. 1790. On the same day he wrote 
to the Peshwa, Nana and Behro Pant e.xpressing his great satisfaction. 
He called the treat}' an important business “which teems with benefits 
to all the world." The important purpose of the treaty was to punish 
find dcpri\c Tipu of his territories. By this Treaty the Nizam and 
the Maratlias undertook to invade Tipu's dominions with a force of 
not less than 25.000. The lZngli^h detachment to the Peshwa w'as 
to join together 2,000 Maraiha horse. 1C necessary, the Maratlias 
and the Nizam agreed to furnish 10.000 horse to the Company at its 
co^(. The parties were to come to the rescue of one another in dis- 
tress. .‘Ml the conquests were to be equally divided with due regard 
to the frontiers and the coincnicncc of the parlies. Certain zamindars 
were to be restored to their y</g/7-.s. their nazarana being divided equally 
among the confederates. Overtures of peace from Tipu to either 
party should be communicated to the others. If. after the peace. 
Tipu attacked any of the parties, the others should unite to pumsh 
him. 

Negotiations with the Nizam 

W'hile Malei was busy in Poona. Kennaway carried on his work 
of inducing the Nizam to join the Company. Cornwallis was anxious 
to secure the Nizam's co-operation also as he desired to make the 
confedcrac} formidable. The task did not present great difficulties 
in Hyderabad. The renewal of the oft'ensiNe Article of the Treaty 
of 176S had prepared the ground and both Azimul-Umrah and the 
Nizam were willing to enter into a separate Treaty if the English so 
desired. Cornwallis was highly gratified to note “the liberal manner 
in which Uiey recei\ed my propositions to join with the Company. 

Immediately after the receipt of instructions from Bengal, Kenna- 
way urced the Nizam by every argument to join the alliance and com- 
mence ho.stilities without loss of time.'® The Nizam too was lured 
by the same prospects of territorial acquisition.. He was convinced 
that at a time when Tipu was engaged with tlie English, he could 
easily seize his ancient possessions. Moreover he was offered a European 
artillery, three companies of hshker and a suitable train of field- 
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pieces.*® The Treaty of 1768 was made at first the basis of these 
negotiations but when complications arose with the Marathas, a 
separate Treaty was proposed. Cornwallis’s intention was to conclude 
a single treaty binding all the three parties, but he left it to the option 
of the Nizam to choose cither a separate or a joint treaty. In case 
a separate treaty with the company was preferred, the Nizam was 
requested to conclude a similar treaty with the Marathas. 

Though the negotiations with the Nizam were relatively smooth, 
yet they presented some difficulties. First, the Nizam took objection 
to the Maratha claim of making terms on his behalf. But the Poona 
Court was not willing to allow him to enter into a separate treaty with 
the Company. It looked upon the Nizam as a political dependent 
upon the Peshwa, an attitude which the Nizam resented bitterly. 
The alliance aflbrded him a chance to assert his independent rights. 
This controversy caused some bitter feelings between the two courts. 
The Marathas deprecated the presence 'of the Nizam in the alliance 
as his forces were inefficient.®® However, the English, tactfully dealt 
with these rivalries and pacified both. The second objection of the 
Nizam was to the division of tribute due from the zamindars. He 
complained that the Marathas proposed to appropriate fifty to sixty 
.lakhs of tribute whereas the share allotted to him was much less. He 
wanted equal division of all the conquests without any reservation.®^ 
But Cornwallis, in his anxiety to secure the Maratha co-operation, 
was inclined to offer them some exclusive privileges. The Nizam’s 
proposal that he would command the Maratha forces if the Peshwa 
was absent was not appreciated. 

Another demand of the Nizam which caused considerable diffi- 
culty was for guarantees against the Maratha aggression. He was 
afraid of the Marathas and wanted positive assurances of assistance 
from the English. At first Cornwallis instructed Kennaway to avoid all 
discussions on this delicate subject. If that was not possible, he was 
to give only general assurances of protection against attacks.®® But 
such vague assurances did not satisfy the Nizam, and Cornwallis would 
go no further, lest he should offend the Marathas. He valued the Mara- 
tha co-operation more and hence was reluctant to satisfy the Nizam. 
These hesitations of the English caused further apprehensions in the 
Nizam’s mind. Cornwallis too was greatly worried about the problem. 
He had an idea now of the differences that might arise later in his 
relations with the two confederates. The Nizam insisted that the English 
should bind themselves to support him and a defensive arrangement 
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should be fnduded m the Treatju A separate article was to be 
added guaranteefag the fntegnt;v' of hrs kingdom. It vrss to be stipula- 
ted that the Company and the Niaam should assist each other if 
they were attacked not only by Tipu but by any other power. He 
felt that the purpose of the renev/al of the Treaty of 1768 was to secure 
British aid for the defence of his country. The letter from Cornwallis 
of July 7, 1789 had promised Mm every support. But the English 
were not prepared to accept this demand of his and desired to confine 
the defensive clause only to an attack by Tipu. If the English under- 
took to defend the Nizam against all external dangers, he would natu- 
rally be a vassal of the Company, Kennav/ay desired to introduce 
such a defensive clause but the opposition of the Marathas compelled 
him to drop it. As a compromise, Comwalh's proposed, “Should 
differences arise between any ttvo of the confederates, the third party 
shall be bound to interpose his good offices and to take every means 
in his power to bring these differences to a just and amicable settle- 
ment.*’’’ When these assurances did not satisfy the Nizam, the 
Governor-General personally vmore to him, “you ^"'ill alv/ays find 
me in the best disposition to endeavour to save His Highness from the 
necessity of submitting to mortification or injury,”’* Thus, despite 
the best efforts of the Nizam, the general defensive arrangements were 
not approved. 

The Nizam demanded another favour from the English, and extra 
aid besides the stipulated tvro battalions. He was afraid that v/hile 
the English and the Marathas were busy in their sectors of the V/*ar, 
Tipu might attack him v/ith full force. On Ivlay II, 1790 Kennavv^ay 
conveyed the anxious request of the Nizam for another detachment 
to Cornwallis, recomimending its sanction.''“ Colonel Cockrell’s 
detachment vms ordered to proceed to the Nizam’s help on his request. 
But this step caused misunderstanding in the Poona Court and the 
Nizam had to forego even this concession. Thus all points being 
at last adjusted, the Treaty was signed, sealed and exchanged at Pauiugal 
on July 4, 1790 and ratified by Comv/allis on July 29, 1790. The 
terms of the treaty v/ere simOar to those concluded v/ifn the Marathas 

Negotiations with Other Powers 

Comv/allis was anxious to secure the co-operation of the other 
Maratha chiefs. He wrote to Raghuji Bhonsla that all the .Marathas 
should join the English to recover their territories and obtain repara- 
tioris from Tipu. Sindhia and Holkar also were urged to use their 
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influence in compelling the Poona authorities to co-operate with the 
English. Sindhia responded favourably and consented to persuade 
Nana to join the alliance. But he proposed that he would act as the - 
mediator between the Company and the Marathas as in the Treaty 
of Salbai.'*® Moreover, he demanded the English assistance for sub- 
jugating the Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur or persuade them to accept 
his suzerainty. In return for these services, he would proceed to 
Poona to hasten the conclusion of the alliance.^'' But Cornwallis 
turned down these proposals which might involve the Company in 
inextricable complications. Moreover, there was no necessity for 
Sindhia to go to Poona and persuade Nana. 

The response of Tukoji Holkar was different from Sindhia’s. He 
declined either to ’join the English or recommend to the Peshwa to 
do so.^® On the contrary, he attempted to dissuade both the Peshwa 
and the Nizam from co-operating with them. When they disregarded 
his advice and joined the English he regretted the fact very much.^s 
Cornwallis resented his action and wrote to him that his conduct 
was extraordinary and was likely to be misunderstood as hostility 
towards the Company.'*® Only the war with Tipu restrained the 
Governor-General from punishing Holkar. To prevent the other 
Maratha chiefs from taking the line of Holkar, Cornwallis wrote to 
Sindhia that it would not be good to be friendly with Tipu. Such 
a gesture would be a threat to the Company, for which the Company 
would take serious action after the war against Tipu, The policy of 
the Governor-General was to secure at least the neutrality of the other 
Maratha chiefs, if not their active support, and to prevent them from 
joining Tipu. 

Besides the Maratha chiefs, the tributaries and the refractory 
subjects of Tipu were induced to join the English, The Nayars in 
Malabar were furnished with anns and were promised liberal jagirs 
after the war for their co-operation. Other Malabar chiefs also were 
encouraged to rebel, with a promise of full protection to them. Trea- 
ties were concluded with the Rajas of Chirakkal, Kadattanad and 
Kottayam, by which the Company agreed to assist them in recovering 
their territories from Tipu.^^ Powney concluded a treaty with the 
Raja of Cochin who agreed to pay annual tribute to the Company at 
the rate of eighty thousand rupees in the first year, ninety in the second 
and a lakh thereafter.*® The Bibi of Cannanore also entered into a 
similar treaty permitting the English to garrison the fort of Cannanore 
and granting them commercial privileges.*® The Raja of Coorg also 
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concluded a treaty with the Tellicherry factory on October 20, 1790, 
by which he agreed to co-operate with the British army against Tipu! 
The English in return promised to liberate him from Tipu’s control. 
The Raja undertook to furnish supplies to the English and grant them 
commercial privileges. Lastly, negotiations were revived with the Rani 
of Mysore promising her the restoration of Mysore as she appeared 
to be to its rightful owner, if the allies emerged victorious in the war. 

The Real Motives of the Confederates 

Cornwallis organised the Confederacy apparently for the pro- 
tection of an ally, the Raja of Travancore, If that had been the sole 
intention, no confederacy was required. The combined forces of 
the Company and Travancore could have successfully resisted Tipu’s 
invasion. Cornwallis knew well that the Marathas and the Nizam 
would not join Tipu.^"* The English had already taken enough pre- 
cautions to disengage the two Indian powers from Tipu. The Nizam 
had received the British aid and was committed not to join Mysore. 
The Marathas were not happy over the results of their last war with 
Tipu and were still anxious to recover their ancient possessions from 
him. The whole of Malabar was in rebellion. The French were 
not in a position to help Tipu, owing to the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. Hence Tipu had been practically isolated in 1790 and, single- 
handed, he could not have overpowered both the English and the 
Raja of Travancore. Cornwallis was conscious of his strength to 
exact full reparations from Tipu.'*" Malet also thought that the Mara- 
tha aid was superfluous, if the English merely desired to protect their 
ally and vindicate their honour.'*® 

Therefore, the real aim of the Confederacy was not merely the 
protection of Company’s dominions but also their extension. Corn- 
wallis felt that the Parliamentary Act of 1784 had imposed neutrality 
in India too long which was not productive of any material benefits. 
He conceived that such a policy would always compel the Company 
to commence wars without alliances.'*" He was, therefore, in favour 
of abandoning it. His experience of over three j'ears of stay in India 
had shown that the policy of peace and neutrality would not help to 
strengthen the Company’s position. The political conditions of 
1790 convinced him that the proper time had come for setting the next 
stage for British expansion. The Confederacy was not a sudden 
arrangement to resist Tipu’s aggression but a mature and pre-mediated 
plan.'*® The renewal of the old offensive treaty of 1768 with the 
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Nizam, the dcspatcli of troops to Travaiicore and the intrigues of 
Malet at Poona were all directed to reduce Tipu’s power'*^. The 
Travancore question was only a convenient excuse to cover up the 
aggressive designs of the English. 

Cornwallis accused Tipu of violating a number of articles of the 
Treaty of peace. He complained that the first article was infringed 
by an attack on the Raja of Travancore who was an ally of the English, 
the second article by withholding the prisoners of war, the eighth 
by denying the English commercial privileges in Mysore and the ninth 
by refusing to restore Mount Dilly to them.®'’ But these clauses had 
been equally broken by the English. In fact, they did not recognise 
the Treaty at all but called it “a humiliating pacification,” a temporary 
measure which would be revised at the earliest convenience. Tipu 
had in his turn a long list of grievances. But even with regard to the 
particular charges levelled against him, Tipu had strong grounds to 
defend himself. The Raja had offended him by secretly obtaining 
the forts which he was, even otherwise, anxious to buy. He had a 
better claim to them as they were situated in his territory. The Raja 
had provoked him by refusing to comply with any of his three legiti- 
mate demands. The English grievance about the prisoners was more 
imaginary than real, for, after the Third Mysore War, it became appa- 
rent to the English that Tipu had not retained them. It was a pro- 
paganda to accuse Tipu of harshness and cruelty. It was also a con- 
venient device to secure the sanction of the Home Government for 
a new war. Even the breach of the eighth article by Tipu is defen- 
sible. He had denied the English commercial privileges in his country, 
but he had every right to do so being an independent prince. He 
was not expected to sacrifice his revenue and destroy his commerce 
by obliging foreigners. He suspected that they carried on intrigues 
under the cover of peaceful trade, and that the English traders were 
secret political agents. His apprehensions were well-founded on the 
basis of the experiences of Bengal, Bihar and the Carnatic. Mysore 
enjoyed profitable trade in rich spices and other valuable commo- 
dities and that was the main cause of the trouble. Tipu would not 
allow such trade to pass into their hands. And the English were 
afraid that the adoption of similar policies by other princes would 
inevitably entail ruin to their prosperous trade in India.®^ 

Lastly Cornwallis justified his action because of “the avowed and 
implacable enmity” of Tipu towards the English, His hostile acts 
mentioned were sending an embassy to France for an alliance against 
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the !;np.!ish. proposing to the Marathas and also to the Nizam the 
formation of a confederacy for the same purpose and negotiating a 
matrimonial alliance with the Nizam’s family/- Cornwallis thought 
that a war with Tipu was inevitable and the sooner it was waged, the 
better for the Company. But Tipu had been compelled to take these 
steps by an equally hostile policy of the British since the days of Haidar. 
1 hey were not reconciled to the c.xistcnce of Mysore as a strong king- 
dom, and Tipu, in his natural anxiety to protect his own interests, 
had invited his neighbours to an alliance. As an independent prince, 
he had the right to propose political or matrimonial alliances with 
other powers. It can thus be seen that the main purpose of the Con- 
federacy uas not to redrcs.s their grievances, but to secure other advan- 
tages. The English desired to build up their power without exciting 
the jealousy of the other two powers. The Marathas and the Nizam 
would not have allowed any addition to the Company’s power without 
some compensations for themselves. The balance of power would 
have been disturbed and they might have joined Tipu against the 
English. The Company would have involved itself in unnecessary 
complications, if it had gone to war unaided by others. As the Mara- 
thas and the Nizam had claims on the northern districts of Tipu, 
their e.vciusion would have cau.scd controversies and embarrassments 
to the English. Apart from military assistance, the Confederacy 
had many political advantages. It would silence the opposition of 
the native powers and employ their energies in reducing Tipu. 

The Marathas joined the Confederacy for different reasons. Their 
country was not in immediate danger of Tipu’s attack and they were 
not genuinely interested in protecting the Raja of Travancore. Nana 
was anxious to put down the growing power of Tipu, which obstruc- 
ted the Maratha activity in the South. Their territories in the Krishna 
region were in Tipu’s hands and their recovery was their cherished 
dream. Even their previous Var in 1786 against Tipu had not been 
successful in accomplishing its main object. This was no great credit 
to their arms. Nana was, therefore, determined to make speedy 
amends for the Maratha setback. That was why when Cornwallis 
proposed an offensive alliance in 1787, Nana not only responded 
favourably but also suggested measures which would quickly reduce 
Tipu’s power^l The ahiance did not materialize then, as the English 
were not prepared to attack Tipu unprovoked.®^ 

Besides, the increasing jealousy between Mahadajee Sindhia and 
Nana Farnavis was another factor. Sindhia had created a separate 
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kingdom in the north which he had consolidated by his military skill 
and diplomacy. But his ambition prompted him to extend his con- 
trol over the whole of the Maratha Empire,^® His interests clashed 
with those of Nana who was equally ambitious of strengthening his 
position. But Nana lacked the military skill of Sindhia whose dash- 
ing exploits in the north had given him due prominence in the Maratha 
Confederacy. In contrast to that, the Marathas under Nana had 
suffered a setback in their war against Tipu, despite their alliance 
with the Nizam. Nana was no soldier, all his ingenuity being con- 
fined to diplomacy. His shrewd and subtle mind conceived, there- 
fore, that the Maratha power in the south should be built up by other 
methods — through an alliance with the English. What Sindhia had 
accomplished through great risk and war, Nana wanted to do at less 
cost and exertion. Moreover, Sindhia had scored a point even in 
the diplomatic field in the Treaty of Salbai, but Nana had no such 
striking achievement to his credit. As a compensation, he sometimes 
meditated the despatch of an embassy to England, seeking British 
aid for the reduction of the whole of India “to the power of the Mara- 
thas in the Peshwa’s person.”®® Hastings had encouraged Sindhia 
but Cornwallis wanted to favour Nana, as the activities of Sindhia in 
the north caused grave concern to the English.®"^ Moreover, the Poona 
Court was better suited to serve the British interests on account of its 
proximity to Tipu’s dominions and its anxiety to recover the lost 
territories. Nana was less preoccupied than Sindhia who was enga- 
ged in subjugating the rulers of Rajputana.®® When Nana was pre- 
pared to co-operate, there remained no necessity for the English to 
seek the alliance of any other Maratha chief. 

Having agreed to join the alliance, Nana delayed the execution 
of the final treaty because he wanted to exact the most advantageous 
terms for the Marathas. Nana was conscious of the English strength, 
resources, discipline and diplomacy and he knew that they would 
become the masters of the country unless enough safeguards were 
provided in the treaty. Hence there was a well-defined and clear-cut 
policy behind his procrastination and his delay in sighing the final 
treaty. The Marathas were not interested in the destruction of Tipu, 
“whose existence with the prospect of the French Power proving a 
check upon the English, was considered essential in India’s interest.”®® 
They were mainly concerned in recovering their lost territiories. 

The Nizam was prompted to join the alliance by factors which 
had no connection with the immediate causes of the war, He was 
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seriously agitated by his political dependence on the Marathas. He 
had offended them by not paying the huge arrears of chauth for many 
years. He was afraid that they might attack him to recover their 
dues. Cornwallis exploited the rivalry of these two powers and 
informed the Nizam that he would not find a better occasion to eman- 
cipate himself from the Marathas.®’ The Nizam was anxious to 
secure the English aid against the Marathas and insisted that defensive 
arrangements should be included in the treaty. It was the dread of 
the Marathas and not of Tipu that compelled him to join the alliance. 
He was afraid that his refusal might increase the threat of the Marathas 
who, in the event of an attack by them, would receive the English 
sanction to reduce him.®"* He was not in favour of remaining either 
neutral or co-operating with Tipu as, in both cases, he would excite 
the English fury and facilitate the Maratha invasion. Therefore he 
had no alternative but to join the English. 

Thus the aims of the Confederates were not identical. That was 
why Cornwallis cautioned Kennaway, “I must desire you to keep it 
for ever uppermost in your mind that the great objects to which I 
with so much anxiety and indeed almost solely look forward arc not 
the same with those which principally occupy the thoughts of the Nizam 
or at least of his minister and Meer Abdul Kassim.”®^ The English 
desired to humiliate Tipu and compel him “to submit to the terms 
that we may think proper to impose upon him.”®® The Marathas 
desired merely to recover their ancient territories but not reduce Tipu 
to any great extent, which might only facilitate the establishment 
of British supremacy in India. The Nizam was interested only in 
preserving the integrity of his state from the hands of the Marathas. 
He was not very keen on the conquest of Tipu's country. The Nizam 
and the Marathas, as P. E. Roberts says, “were unwilling allies and 
rendered no useful aid. but at least they were prevented from joining 
Mysore.”®® 

Tipu’s Attempts to break the Confederacy 

Tipu tried his best to disengage the Marathas and the Nizam from 
the English. On the first report of the English negotiations at Poona, 
he sent his two vakils with arrears of tribute to counter the efforts 
of Malet.®’ They first went to Wyhe about thirty miles from Poona, 
where the Rasta family resided in order to seek its mediation. For 
a long time the Rastas had been the supporters of the cause of Mysore 
and formed a powerful group in the Poona Court. Tipu hoped to 
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dissuade the Marathas through inducement of gold in the shape of a 
large amount of money. The prompt payment of the old arrears of 
tribute was considered a good device to invoke Nana’s sympathy 
for Tipu. It would be a great help to Tipu, if at least the neutrality 
of the 'Marathas was secured. His agents were successful in causing 
considerable delay in the final execution of the treaty. They had 
taken with them large sums of money and were authorised to offer 
even cession of territories in lieu of Maratha neutrality,®® The agents 
exhorted the Poona Court not to join the English by urging that the 
War would enormously consume resources of the Marathas both in 
men and money, that the advantages of the Confederacy were doubtful, 
that the English were unreliable, that Tipu would clear all arrears 
and that he would pledge to live in peace with them. They personally 
met the Peshwa on June 8, 1790, despite the protests of Malet.®® They 
prolonged their stay in the Poona Court and wanted to pay the cash 
they had brought only on securing the guarantee of Maratha neutra- 
lity, Their persuasion had some effect on Nana who informed 
Malet that the Maratha participation in the alliance was a favour 
to be conferred on the English, as Tipu was courting their friendship 
and an accommodation with him was possible.^® Even as late 
as July 4, the vakils were active and, despite the vehement protests 
of Malet, Nana tolerated their presence in the Poona Court. The 
agents had brought fifteen lakhs of rupees, besides the Darbar charges, 
which they would not pay unless Nana promised neutrality. But 
the intrigues of Malet were at last successful in securing the dismissal 
of the agents on August 4, 1790. The vakils thus failed in their 
mission, as Nana was determined to recover the Maratha territories. 

Tipu likewise attempted to defeat the English activity in Hydera- 
bad where he had a more powerful group of supporters. Tipu’s 
relations with the Nizam had been vastly improved and the prospects 
of disengaging the Nizam looked at first much better. The Nizam 
had himself earlier proposed an alliance of the French, the Marathas, 
Tipu and himself against the English, and for this purpose he had 
despatched Soorji Pandit, the Maratha vakil at Hyderabad, to Poona. 
Tipu’s party in Hyderabad, consisting of Imtiaz-ud-Daulah and 
Shams-uI-Umra, were in favour of a close alliance with Tipu. Even 
after the incident of December 29, the Mysore vakils were present in 
Hyderabad trying their utmost to secure the Nizam’s co-operation or 
at least his neutrality. But their efforts failed as the Nizaip could 
14 ' 
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not be convinced that his interests would be better served by joining 
Tipu. The superior diplomacy of the English outwitted the Mysore 
Yokils. The embassy of Meer Alam to Calcutta facilitated the English 
task. The death of Shams-ul-Umra further w-eakened Tipu’s cause. 
Moreover the dread of the Marathas finally compelled the Nizam to 
decide in favour of the English. 

Thus true to the principle of Toynbee that the growth of a 
movement depends upon withdraw'al and return, the English w'ere 
adopting in India- a technique by which they w'ould alternate their 
aggressive policy with soft policy. The}' would sometimes send a 
dynamic leader who W'ould vigorously extend their dominions, and 
at other times, a conciliator}' leader w'ho Avould just consolidate their 
possessions. For nearly a quarter of a century after Clive had acqui- 
red the Diwani of Bengal, the Company’s possessions had not been 
extended, and hence Cornwallis might have felt tliat it w-as high time 
that the old policy w'as re\ived. Moreover, it was a question of 
retrieving his own reputation that had grieA'ously suffered in the 
United States where he w'as compelled to lay dow'n arms at Saratoga. 
He W'as very anxious that a similar fate should not overtake him in 
India, and hence he w'as careful to rally almost ever}' power round 
him in order to ensure success. Not only were Nana and the Nizam 
contacted but also Sindhia, Holkar and Bhonsla, and even the petty 
chieftains of Malabar. Tliis indicates the dread Tipu had created 
in the heart of the English. The Confederacy of 1790 was organized 
not because the English ware keen on preserving the integrity of the 
State of Travancore, but because they desired to use tliis pretext for 
crushing Tipu once for all. He had proved too strong for any of the 
pow'ers including the might}' English, for he had not only concluded 
the Treaty of Mangalore on his ow'n terms but also ended the Maratha- 
Nizam War in almost the same fashion. His growing powar had 
caused apprehension in every southern court, although for different 
reasons. The English were afraid because he w'as their sw'orn enemy, 
and they had never been confronted w'ith a more formidable foe in 
India. The humiliation of Bailley and Braithw'aite w-as too fresh in 
tlieir memor}'. They ware aware that Tipu’s embassies to Turkey 
and France were conceived w'ith designs to subvert their powar, and 
that his intrigues e\'en in tlie court of the Marathas and the Nizam 
W'ere directed to the same purpose. His kingdom produced the rich 
commodities w'hich W'ere in great demand in the European markets, 
but they had no access to these. He was still in league w'ith the French 
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who were Ihcir most serious rivals and wlio had- been instrumental 
in bringing about the loss of their dominion in America. In short 
Tipu was a thorn in their flesh, and they could not have peace until it 
was removed. The Marathas joined the Confederacy for their own 
reasons. They were just keen on recovering their teiTitories in the 
north of Mysore. They tried to recover them through their war of 
1785-7, but had not been able to accomplish the objective fully. More- 
over, the survival of the Maratha Confederacy depended upon the 
performance of something spectacular by each of the Maratha leaders. 
Sindhia had proved his worth both in diplomacy and on the battle 
field., But Nana had yet to establish his claim as the undisputed leader 
of the Confederacy. He had gone to war against Tipu but the purpose 
had remained unaccomplished. With British co-operation there 
was now a chance to make good the loss. However, the Maratha policy 
was not total destruction of Tipu, but just cutting him to size. They 
were aware that his elimination would increase the English power 
so much as to be a threat to their own existence. That was the reason 
why the Marathas did not join the English later during the Fourth 
Mysore War. But the Nizam’s policy was quite dificrent. He had 
no principle of his own. When the English and the Marathas were 
going to war, he could not just stand aloof. Not to have joined 
them would have invited the hostility of both. He had no particular 
reason to oppose Tipu. in this war. He had more reason to be afraid 
of the Marathas than Tipu, and still he joined the Confederacy, be- 
cause he wanted to win the goodwill of the English, and keep them 
on his side just in case the Marathas were to turn against him. How 
utterly wrong he was in his expectations became very clear in 1795 
in the battle of Kurdla, where the Marathas nearly finished him, but 
the English did not send a single soldier to his aid. In short the Con- 
federacy of 1790 was the result of diverse factors that converged only 
on one common ground viz,, the prospects of gain to everyone in the 
war. Each of the Confederates was motivated by some peculiar 
reason of his own. The English were guided by political motives to 
eliminate their rival once for all, or at least, to clip the claws of the 
tiger so much as to disable him for ever. The Marathas were, guided 
' by the territorial ambition of recovering their losses in the Krishna 
region. Moreover, Nana was interested in boosting his own prestige 
in the eyes of the other Maratha leaders, who might otherwise attempt 
to interfere in the affairs of Poona. As for the Nizam, it' was just the 
question of his own survival. He dared not remain neutral, niuch 
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CHAPTER VJl 


DIPLOMACY DURING THE THIRD 
MYSORE WAR (1790 - 1791) 


T IPU DID NOT CEASE HIS ATTEMPTS to break the Confederacy even 
after the declaration of War. He carried on correspondence with 
important persons in both the Indian Courts to disengage them from 
the English and to terminate the War on better terms. By otfering 
attractive concessions, he endeavoured to secure their withdrawal 
from the War. He opened negotiations even with the English. He 
wrote to General Medows in May 1790, professing his friendship and 
proposing to send a vakil to settle all disputes.^ But tlie English 
rejected his ofl'er and demanded reparations both to tliem and to 
their allies as a necessar)' pre-requisite for peace." At tliat early 
stage of military operations, the English had not yet formulated their 
demands and Tipu was not prepared to make reparations.® 

Tipu knew veiy well that the English would not pay heed to his 
overtures unless he waged war upon them. His sudden attack on 
Gajalhatti pass, the defeat of Colonel Floyd and the failure of the 
plans of Medows and Maxwell to in\ade Mysore, prompted Tipu 
again to open his negotiations. He treated the English prisoners 
veil. The Madras Government wrote, “We have great satisfaction 
in observ'ing that Tipu's engagements with Captain Evans were scru- 
pulously adhered to and tlie troops composing the garrison which 
consisted of 317, including officers, were treated with respect and 
dispatched witli a flag of truce to General Medows.”^ Tipu sent 
his ovm escort of cavalrj' to deli\er these prisoners to tlie General 
at Coimbatore on October 17, 1790. When at a later date a few more 
prisoners were captured at Erode, Tipu released tlieni also.® He was 
coustantl)' writing to Medows e.xpressing his desire to conclude the 
War.® But the English were not willing to treat with him. 
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The advantages which Tipu gained in the first pliase of the War 
by his sudden march to Coimbatore and by the destruction of the 
Englisli magazines at Erode and Satyamangalam made the English 
apprehensive lest he should exploit the opportunity to break the alli- 
ance. Cornwallis, therefore, decided in December 1790 to proceed 
and take the personal command of the War. Though the English 
had employed the best army in the War, they had not proved cficclivc. 
Cornwallis confessed within a few months that the War “swallowed 
up a large portion of the fruits of my three years’ economy.’’^ The 
English were afraid that Tipu might intimidate the other two Con- 
federates into negotiations for a separate peace.’’ Cornwallis grew 
so desperate that he wrote to Bishop Litchfield, “I have in this war 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. I shall derive no credit for 
beating Tipu and shall be for ever disgraced if he beats me.’’” 

Tipu being conscious of the fact that it was a temporary setback 
in the English affairs, opened his negotiations again after Cornwallis 
assumed the command. He wrote to the English that he was desirous 
of a separate accommodation with them.'® He ascribed his rupture 
with them to the instigation of self-interested parlies. To settle all 
the disputes peacefully, he requested Cornwallis cither to depute a 
proper person of rank to him or receive his own rcprc.scnlativc who 
would explain all the particulars.** But Cornwallis declined these 
proposals as he regarded Tipu as an aggressor “who had insulted the 
English in the eyes of the princes of Hindustan.’’*" But he was pre- 
pared to open negotiations on one condition, namely, that Tipu should 
agree to pay reparations both to the English and their allies and that 
he should submit his peace proposals in writing.*^ Tipu in his reply 
explained his position that he meant no insult to the English and again 
urged Cornwallis to receive a representative.*^ But no reply was 
received, for Cornwallis was not interested in concluding the War 
which was “extremely popular amongst Englishmen in India because 
it meant profits.’’*® 

With the advent of Cornwallis, the events of the War turned favoura- 
ble to the English, who captured Bangalore. Tipu renewed his over- 
tures and desired to send a confidential person as no important matters 
could be committed to writing.*® But Cornwallis again turned down 
the offer.*’* Tipu then invited the French to intervene and the French 
Governor, De Fresne, accordingly sounded the English assuring them 
that Tipu was sincere in his proposals. Cornwallis prescribed the 
same condition of a written statement of reparations from Tipu which 
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would be considered by the Confederates.^ Tipu continued his efforts 
to induce the Knglish to accept separate terms. When, on May 15, 
1791, Cornwallis propo.scd an exchange of the wounded prisoners’ 
Tipu responded favourably and added that he would send an agent 
with peace proposals.*” Far from relaxing the reparations demand, 
Cornwallis imposed further conditions of “sufiicient security, pledges 
or hostages" for entering into any negotiations with Tipu. If Tipu 
accepted these proposals. Cornwallis would summon a congress of 
the Confederates to discuss the terms of a general peace. If the nego- 
tiations failed, he promised to release Tipu from the pledges and 
restore the hostages. He insisted on just concessions and compen- 
sations to the Company and its allies.*” These proposals were natu- 
rally unacceptable to Tipu as they demanded not only reparations 
but also securities and hostages. He replied that he would stand by 
his word of honour and that there was no necessity for pledges, securi- 
ties and hostages.** He assured that the other two Confederates would 
not object to his peace proposals and only the English had to make 
up their mind.** But these proposals were also destined to fail. 

With his closer approach to Srirangapatna Cornwallis grew more 
rigid and demanded harsher terms. But events took an adverse turn 
for the English whose army suffered miserably from the inclemency 
of the weather, fatigue, epidemics and the scarcity of grain. Want 
of provisions reduced them "to the necessity of subsisting chielly on 
the putrid flesh of the dead buiioeks and to add to the distress small-pox 
raged in the camp.”*” Cornwallis grew desperate, “My spirits are 
almost worn out, and, if I cannot soon overcoine Tipu, I think the 
plagues and mortifications of this most difficult war will overcome 
me.”* * He was compelled to withdraw from Srirangapatna and com- 
menced his “melancholy and mortifying march” towards Bangalore. 

Hoping that this reversal would oblige Cornwallis to accept peace 
proposals, Tipu renewed his negotiations. The Governor-General 
relaxed his condition of written statement of terms and consented to 
receive Tipu's agent at Bangalore where he would consult the other 
Confederates also.”® On May 27, 1791, Tipu sent a flag of truce with 
baskets of fruits and letters to Cornwallis who declined the present 
and replied that Tipu should first release all prisoners and consent 
to a truce.*® Cornwallis thus suddenly shifted from bis previous 
conciliatory stand, as his military conditions were now improved by 
the joining of the Maratha army. 

The next phase in Tipu’s negotiations with the English commenced 
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when Haripant joined Cornwallis. The English viciorics in the War 
excited the Maratha jealousy who wanted to check the IJritish supre- 
macy. Moreover as Tipu had endeavoured earnestly to induce them 
also to a peace, Haripant made an clTort to mediate, lie prevailed 
upon Cornwallis not to insist upon a written statement ol' terms from 
Tipu. The allies should be interested only in knowing whether Tipu 
was sincere in his peace proposals or not. He felt that th.ere was no 
harm in receiving Tipu's agent as no dccisiott could be taken unless 
the mutual consent of every Confederate was obtained. “If the terms 
proposed by Tipu were .acceptable, a general congress could be sum- 
moned to discuss the peace.’**’ 

Tipu was in constant correspondence with Haripant. On June 1, 
1790 he addressed him a letter intimating the deptuation of Appaji 
Ram and Srinivasa Rao as his envoys to discuss the terms of peace.' 
At first Haripant was reluctant to receive them ami made the same 
condition as Cornwallis's that Tipu should convey his proposals 
through writing.*'’ But Tipu wrote, “In so far as is<ues of major im- 
portance were concerned, the secrets of the hearts could only be con- 
veyed by w'ord of mouth.’’"'' The Maraihas rcsenteil the uncompro- 
mising policy of the English and compelled Corinvallis to yield. Hari- 
panl w'as at last able to inform Tipu that if he should w rit<.' separately 
to the three pow'crs expressing his desire for peace, tlicn the Confedoia- 
tes would consent to receive his envoys.^' The three parties appoin- 
ted ihcir representatives to meet Tipu’s envoy. Ap^vaji Ram. wlio was 
sent by him with letters to all the Confederates, liarly in August 
he arrived at Bangalore and proceeded to the Maratha camp.''’ An- 
other vakil, .Talaluddin, was expected to join him soon. They were 
asked to go to Hossur where accommodation was pro\ idee! for them. 
Cornwallis held a conference w'ith Haripant on August 8 to discuss 
the procedure of the negotiations. He proposed to .'^end a person 
from each of the parties to meet Tipu’s vakils, but not to admit them 
into the allied camp. Haripant protested against this as it was con- 
trary to the established rules and against the customs of I’oona. Tipu 
had exhibited a genuine desire for peace and had complied with all 
the conditions and hence Haripant was in favour of inviting the vakils 
to the allied camp. Cornwallis did not agree to this and felt that the 
Confederates were not committed to a personal interview. He tried 
to draw a distinction between a vakil from a friendly power and an- 
other from an enemy. The latter, he regarded, was not entitled to an 
honourable reception from the allies. He still doubted the sincerity 
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of Tipu for peace. Moreover admitting an enemy's agent wonid be 
risky as it might lead to the leaking out of militarv'^secrers if the 
negotiations broke dou-n. A personal interview with" va.kf/s was fdt 
premature imdl the nature of Tipu's concessions were kno\\Tt. If 
his reparations were acceptable to all the parties, the va,k//s could 
then be admitted to a personal audience.^^ Cornwallis impressed 
upon Haripant that it was a delicate point involricg intricate diolo- 
macy and hence it should be tactfully dealt with. He adrised him. 
therefore, to delegate these preliminajy funcdoas to subordinates. 
Haripant finally appro\-ed these proposed measures and Appaji Ram 
was accordingly informed of all this. But Tipu's vmk// regretted that 
his orders did not permit him to treat with subordinates and insisted 
on his reception by and residence in the Confederates' camp. Appaii 
Ram's refusal broke down the negotiations. Cornwallis was dso 
unconcerned about this result He wrote, ‘T haNa not, how'^^'er, 
been attentive to proposals of peace though Haripant permitted 
two of Tipu's to come to the neighbourhood of allies' camp."^- 
He was apprehensive that the Marathas would assum^e the chief role 
of mediators and that Tipu had caused dissensions among the allies. 
He suspected the Maratha conduct ‘"In the business of the vjk& 

I have hitherto defeated the designs of Haripant who appears to have 
taken them under his protection and judging by an unguarded letter 
which Appaji Ram w rote seems to h 2 \‘e promised to introduce them 
to me.''^^ Haripant and Appaji Ram held pri^nre conferences, which 
the Maratha general defended on the groxmd of his old acquaintance 
with the vakil. Comwailis did not approve of this and wrote to Malet 
“that in conducting negotiations, a power cannot at the same time 
be a party and a mediator."' ' 

Though Tipu had approached all the three Confederates with pro- 
posals to break the alliance, yet he concentrated his eS'ons more on 
the Marathas. Kis diplomacy had the desired efiect of slackening 
the Maratha enthusiasm for the Vk'ar. He offered them attractive 
concessions for their withdrawal from rhe aliiance and heln out the 
hope that they would become the chief mediators of peace, me 
successi^■e English 'victories excited their jealousy, wrac'a Tipu exploi- 
ted for his purpose. He cominced them that after his destmcaon, 
the English would reduce the Marathas. He employed the agenrv' 
of the Rasta family to inSuence the Poona Conn to withoraw from 
the ailianee. In October 17?0, he sent his rzKils to the Rasta famih 
at Bagaikot informing them of his miUtaiy success m the first phase 
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of the War®^. All Reza, who was Tipu’s vakil, was asked to proceed 
from Bagalkot to Poona to reside with the Peshwa and carry on the 
delicate negotiations.^® But Nana was not prepared to receive the 
agent and laid down very harsh terms which Tipu rejected.®® When 
Tipu renewed his negotiations with the English, Nana was enraged 
and offered fresh proposals to Tipu through Rasta which were also 
unacceptable to him.^” The cession of the whole of Tipu’s northern 
territories in addition to the payment of a large sum by way of tribute 
were considered exorbitant demands. Nana diselosed the secret 
overtures of Tipu to Malet.^^ However, Nana had informed Tipu 
that in case of his demands being complied with, he would so manage 
the neigotiations “as to prevent the operations of the Maratha armies 
being very destructive during the measures he may adopt for setting 
on foot negotiations.”^® But the unjust harshness of the other pro- 
posals of Nana made any further negotiations impossible. 

When the English response to the proposals of peace was not 
favourable, Tipu again turned to the Marathas in January 1791. But 
Nana did not encourage these negotiations and put forward the same 
condition that the consent of the other Confederates was equally essen- 
tial, The failure of these overtures helped only the English who 
urged the Marathas to further activity in seizing Tipu’s country. They 
even persuaded Nana to take the field in person which would expedite 
the operations of the War.‘^‘‘ Nana declined these suggestions, as a 
protracted war would serve his interests better which would ultimately 
exhaust the resources of both the English and Tipu. 

Tipu approached not only the several high dignitaries of the Con- 
federacy but even the subordinate chiefs whom he desired to win over 
with bribes. The English were considerably annoyed at his efforts. 
He deputed Appaji Ram to Parsaram Bhao, to the great annoy- 
ance of the English.^® Malet protested strongly, but the overtures 
continued. The fall of Bangalore and the march of the English to- 
wards Srirangafiatna alarmed Nana, lest Cornwallis should become 
the sole arbiter of the peace."^^ But Tipu’s efforts again failed, as 
. Parsaram Bhao was a personal enemy of Tipu, who even refused to 
grant an interview to Appaji Ram.'*® Undeterred by this failure, 
Tipu approached Haripant, the Supreme commander of the Maratha 
force and the third in rank among the chiefs of the Poona court. 
Appaji Ram proceeded to his camp and persuaded him to undertake 
the mediation.*® The effects of this step were favourable as it brought 
about a deliberate deviation in the original Maratha plan of opera- 
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lions.-" Tipu had at the same time sent a vakil, named Mehdi Ali 
Khan, to the Nizam and the English suspected that a serious conspi- 
racy was hatched by the Nizam's court in concert with Haripant and 
Govinda Rao.-'^' Nana who was not informed of these developments, 
expressed his surprise.-'^ But even these enforts were frustrated by the 
vigilance and skilful diplomacy of the English. However, they paved 
tlic way for Appaji Ram’s embassy to the camp of the Confederates 
“at the warm instances of Haripant.'’^^ when Cornwallis proposed 
that the allies should appoint representatives to meet Appaji Ram, 
Nana was not inclined to delegate the powers to anyone, as he desired 
to keep the negotiations in his own hands.-'* There was considerable 
difTiculty in securing Nana’s consent to the appointment of a represen- 
tative and only with great reluctance he authorized Haripant to conduct 
the negotiations.-'-'’ In the alternative, Nana himself would have had to 
take the command of the forces, for which he was not willing. When 
Appaji Ram proceeded to the allies’ camp, Nana desired Tipu’s pro- 
posals to be communicated to him for consideration. When it was 
argued that the powers had been delegated to Haripant to avoid a 
reference being made every time to Poona, Nana refused to accept 
this procedure and denied to Haripant the right of negotiating peace. 
Cornwallis was perplexed and wrote, “Neither of the' Confederates 
has a right to put the other into inconvenience by unnecessarily pro- 
tracting any negotiations that may be opened.’’^® Malet compelled 
Nana to delegate adequate powers to Haripant or any other person. 
But Haripant claimed that he had been already invested with the 
necessary powers. This controversy led the English to think that 
Nana was playing a double game.^' Thus there were differences 
among the Confederates, which Tipu tried to exploit. But the failure 
of Appaji Ram’s embassy did not improve the prospects of peace. 

The English were not satisfied with the Maratha conduct of the 
War. They attributed the change in Nana’s attitude to the intrigues 
of Tipu. Despite their best efforts, the Poona Court would not be 
stirred to activity. It xvas the earnest wish of Cornwallis that the 
Peshwa should himself lead the command, following the English 
example, and he persuaded him to do so. But Behro Pant explained 
that such a decision would slacken rather than improve the Maratha 
enthusiasm for the War. It would lead to unnecessary complications 
and difficulties in the way of peace, as the Peshwa might insist on 
equality of powers and other privileges on the ground of his high rank. 

In support of his argument he quoted an instance, that the Peshwa 
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would not have denied an audience to Appaji Ram if he had been 
present in the theatre of the War.^® Therefore, the Poona ministry 
pleaded that his absence from the scene of action was a decided advan- 
tage to Cornwallis. It would give him sole discretionary powers 
and would add to the solidarity of the command. But this was not 
the sincere feeling of Nana but only an evasive explanation. Malet 
attempted in vain to urge Nana to quicken war activities and to take 
advantage of Tipu’s adverse circumstances, which were evident from 
his constant overtures of peace. He pleaded that a vigorous attack 
would end the War and place before the allies unprecedented advanta- 
ges.^^ But Nana would not be induced. The dismissal of Appaji 
Ram’s embassy had not received the approval of the Maratha Court, 
which regretted the English action. The Peshwa himself addressed 
a letter to Cornwallis expressing his displeasure. He felt that the 
mission would have at least revealed the real intentions of Tipu and 
hence ought not to have been dismissed. 

The causes of Nana’s lukewarm policy were various. The English 
ascribed it to the intrigues of Tipu, but the Poona Court, to natural 
causes. Bhao could not proceed because of the scarcity of provisions 
and Haripant was impeded by financial distress.®^ Moreover, the 
Marathas were preoccupied with their affairs in the north and with 
the dissensions between Sindhia and Holkar. Nana’s poor health 
was another factor. But these were only plausible causes, the real 
intention of Nana being the prolongation of the War between Tipu 
and the English. The War brought to the surface the Maratha-Nizam 
jealousy also. On one occasion Parsaram Bhao actually captured 
Khengheri, the Nizam’s outpost, which he resented, and threatened 
to send Hashmat Jang to recover it by force.®- Cornwallis regretted 
that the mutual jealousies of his allies retarded the progress of the 
War and he alone was burdened with the prosecution of a dangeroqs 
war. The growing power of Sindhia in the north was another cause 
of apprehension to the English. Sindhia was interested in a protracted 
war in the South so that he might complete the process of conquest 
in the north. He was afraid that an early termination of the War would 
compel not only the English but also the Poona court to interfere 
with his . ambitious programme. But the English felt relief when 
they saw the mutual rivalries of the Marathas would not prompt 
Sindhia to draw the Peshwa from the Confederacy, compelling them 
to conclude a premature peace. Thus a variety of forces prevented 
the Confederacy from being disrupted and Tipu’s efforts to force an 
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early peace failed. Nana’s policy was to exploit the adverse circum- 
stances of both the Company and Tipu to promote his own interests. 
This attitude was so much resented that Malct bitterly wrote, “My 
Lord. I will here once for all make an explicit declaration that l believe 
these people as incapable of pursuing their object by direct means as 
the serpent is of proceeding in a straight linc.”*'^ 

Tipu carried on constant correspondence with the Nizam and his 
advisers, Azim-ul-Umra, Mohamed Amin Arab and Tejwant Singh 
and induced them to tvithdraw from the War. He even invoked the 
religious sympathy of the Nizam that harmony between two principal 
powers of the Deccan would serve the interests of both better. But 
Tipu’s influence in the Hyderabad court diminished with the death of 
Sham.s-ul-Umrn. Tipu therefore wrote to the Nizam’s officers 
and at first addressed a letter to Mohamed Amin Arab, expressing his 
desire to send a vakil to conclude the War. But the response was 
unfavourable and Tipu was accused of faithlessness.®"* Tipu then wrote 
to Azim-ul-Umra requesting his mediation and intimating the des- 
patch of Mchdi Ali Khan on a confidential mission. The letter was 
accompanied with rich presents.®''^ Receiving no reply to these overtures. 
Tipu wrote again seeking the Nizam’s intervention to terminate the 
War. He even sought the mediation of Bakhsi Begum, the Nizam’s 
consort.®® The minister replied that Tipu had broken all his engage- 
ments and the Nizam would not mediate on his behalf.®^ 

Tipu then addressed the Nizam directly and made a moving appeal 
that the interests of their religion and their kingdoms demanded the 
co-operation of the two. "You will please suggest the ways and means 
for affording protection to the honour, life and property of the people 
who in fact constitute a unique trust held for ‘God’, the Real Master.”®® 
This appeal was rejected and Tipu was once again accused of aggres- 
sion, cruelty and intolerance. Tipu was informed that peace could 
be concluded only on the lines given notice of by the English.®® But 
Tipu incessantly endeavoured to impress on the Nizam that his ambi- 
tion was “to strengthen the bond of union with the rulers of Hindustan 
and more specially with the Nizam in such a manner as to strike terror 
into the hearts of the enemies.”’’® Mir Zain-ul-Abideen, who was . in 
the service of Tipu, invited his brother, Meer Abul Khasim (Meer 
Alam) to Srirangapatna to enable Tipu to avail himself of his good- 
offices to persuade the Nizam. Zain-ul-Abideen wrote to Azim-ul- 
Umra impressing on him the necessity of unity and friendship.’^ 
But Tipu’s efforts failed, as he got in return the Nizam’s admonb 
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tions that he was guilty of persecution, banishment of his poor and 
helpless subjects and destruction of numerous flourishing cities. 
Nevertheless, Tipu despatched his vakil, Mehdi Ali Khan, to the 
Nizam’s Court to disengage him from the alliance, in return for attrac- 
tive concessions.'^ The vakil managed to go as far as Paungal, only 
fifteen miles from Hyderabad, which excited the English jealousy, 
and they saw to it that he was denied access to the Nizam. The 
vakil, pretending that the road was beset with hostile zamindars, 
requested Meer Alam to accompany him.'^ it was qlleged that the 
vakil held several meetings with. Azim-ul-Umra, though the minister 
strongly denied this.'*' 

Disappointed in these efforts, Tipu wrote to the commanders of 
the Nizam’s army, Tejwant, Mohammed Amin Arab and Asad Ali 
Khan.^’ Tejwant was suspected of being corrupted by Tipu and 
Kennaway lodged a strong protest against him.^® In order to prose- 
cute the War more effectively, the Nizam appointed Meer Alam to the 
command but later sent his own son, Sikandar Jah, and Azim-ul- 
Umra.^** The Nizam desired that no negotiations should be held 
with Tipu till th6 minister’s arrival and that the English Resident, 
Kennaway should also accompany them. Though, thinking that 
Tipu’s intrigue might increase, Cornwallis was at first reluctant to 
permit the absence of both Kennaway and Azim-ul-Umra, he later 
consented to it. 

In spite of the sincerity of the Nizam in collaborating with them in 
the War, the English suspected duplicity. Kennaway disclosed a 
proposal, made on November 14, 1791, of a pecuniary grant by Tipu 
to the Nizam to w'in over his favour.®® After the fall of Bangalore, 
it was believed that the Nizam and the Marathas might withdraw 
from the War. Malet thought that the advance of Mehdi Ali Khan 
as far as Paungal wmuld not have been possible without the consent 
of the Nizam’s court acting in concert with Haripant and Govinda 
Rao.®i Despite the utmost exertions of the English, they could not 
compel the Nizam to a vigorous prosecution of the war. The Con- 
federacy thus exhibited ample evidence of division within itself. 

Ever since 1787, Tipu was desirous of seeuring French aid. For 
that purpose he had despatched an embassy to France, but it failed 
owing to the disturbed conditions of France on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. The French thereaffer adopted strict neutrality in India and 
wanted to withdraw even their forces from India and station them 
in the Isle of France. As soon as the war with the English seemed 
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money nor energy in dissolving the Confederacy. Tipu had written 
to him two letters requesting for a force of 5,000.^® In reply Tipu 
received a letter which mentioned, “Do not engage big battles, but 
attack your enemies as often as possible to fatigue them. Do not 
allow them to have food or fodder . . . write to the Marathas and the 
Nizam; tell them your interests, that your enemies arc also theirs. . . . 
The time has come to get rid of all those enemies. Otherwise they 
would put all the princes in jail as they have done before. . . . Make 
big monetary sacrifices, trust in what 1 tell you . . . what is the use of 
money? .... I hope 3'our fame will surpass your father’s. Your 
father showed the way to Delhi. It is left to you to go there and show 
yourself full of glory to the whole of Asia.’’^'' 

The reason why the French were not inclined to lielp Tipu was 
not only their distressed conditions at home during the Revolutionary 
days but also the consciousness of the fact that Cornwallis commanded 
the resources of three Presidencies, besides those of his Confederates. 
No doubt they knew the military abilities of Tipu, but the parties were 
greatly unequal. De Fresne observed, “In his position, I think, he 
must be afraid to commit his fort to the hazard of a battle.’’®® They 
felt that Tipu should either conclude peace with the English or win 
over the Marathas and the Nizam. They did not regard the disso- 
lution of the Confederacy an impossible thing as these were “quite 
ordinary Indian tricks.”®^ Another cause of the French indifference 
towards Tipu was their belief that he was not very keen on securing 
their aid. Marechal de Castries felt that Tipu knew well the French 
position but he had still made a request for help only to frighten the 
Marathas and the Nizam. Castries wrote, “In a way, I am sure that 
he does not positively expect such help, and since I know the politics 
of the sarkar of Tipu, I think he has dictated those letters with empha- 
sis in his darbar and copies of them must have been sent to the Mara- 
thas and the Nizam and to all other Indian princes. If it was other- 
wise, it would be a big mistake to imagine that the demand will be so 
easy to execute.”®^ Therefore the French at first did not expressly deny 
Tipu any help but only informed him that they had reported to the 
authorities at home about the unjust war that his enemies had declared 
against him and that there was some hope that the French King 
would consent to his request.®® Castries wrote to Tipu, “If I get 
some orders, I will not lose any time, but it is impossible for me to 
leave the post which is entrusted to me. Though there are some troops 
15 
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in Mauritius, I cannot dispose of them at my will. Morevoer the 
difficulty of the transport of troops over such a long distance prevents 
me from taking any positive step.’’®^ Tipu was further informed, 
“you must be aware that one cannot prepare for the war in a dav. 
If the King were to act ver\' quickly, the forces could not be sent be- 
fore one year. Until that time resist the English and make sacrifices 
to win over the Marathas to your side.*’®® But the revolutionar>' 
events in France did not permit these promises to be fulfilled and 
Tipu uns finally informed that the French would remain neutral. 

Thus after the declaration of the War Tipu concentrated all his 
efforts on breaking the Confederacy which in India was not a difficult 
job as no alliance was held sacrosanct by any of the parties.’ Haidar, 
for instance had successfully disengaged the Confederacy of the \-ery 
same powers during the First Mysore War, and Hastings had broken a 
more powerful Confederacy during the Second hfysore War. But Tipu’s 
efforts were unfortunately not successful for certain reasons. First 
neither the Marathas nor the Nizam had any effective sa}' in the affairs 
of this War, for it was mainly a war between the English on one hand 
and Tipu on the other with the Marathas and the Nizam acting on the 
sidelines merely as auxiliaries to the English. In other words, it was 
something like a wolf and a fox hunting in the company of a lion. 
The first ttvo could hardly meddle with the intentions of the last. 
Secondly the Poona Court itself appeared to be divided in making 
policies. Cornwallis decided that the Peshwa should command 
the Maratha army but as this was not possible. Haripant was put in 
charge. In the eighteenth centur}' political authority was normally 
attached to the band-wagon of railitaiy' leadership. This was no- 
where more evident than in the functioning of the Maratha courts. 
Nana was a political genius, not a militaiy leader. Naturally, in the 
midst of War he had to yield a part of his power to Haripant. Tipu 
was at a loss to know who was more powerful and whose voice 
was more decisive, Nana's or Haripant's. He approached both 
but found their ideas conflicting. Haripant was for accommodation 
with Tipu but Nana, who was under the influence of Maict. would 
not so easily budge. Hence the negotiations dragged on and often 
came very near success. His envoys and agents were present bctli 
at the Poona court and in the Maratha camp, but want of a clear 
policy on the part of the Marathas kiiicd all hopes of a settlement 
between Tipu and the Marathas. Thirdly, the lack of understanding 
on Tipu's part in regard to the main cbjcctivcs of the Confederates 
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frustrated all his efforts. He induced the Marathas to break from 
the Confederacy only by the generous offer of money. But the Mara- 
thas had not gone to the War. merely for, the sake of money. ;Thcy 
desired to wrest from Tipu their lost territories. Had he .been liberal 
enough to offer to surrender a few of the forts in the Krishna region, 
,Nana would perhaps have yielded. That is what Haidar had, done 
during the Mysore War. Nana was very eager now to^ prove that he 
. was not second to Sindhia even in extending the frontiers of the Mara- 
tha empire. The prospects of securing , the territory tpgether ,with 
. the honour of acting as a mediator might have induced Nana to relent, 
just as Sindhia had done in 1782.' Tipu’s lapse in not satisfying this 
territorial ambition of the Marathas dashed all his hopes to the ground. 
Tipu should likewise have touched the nerve centre of the Nizam’s 
policy, namely to remove his dread of the Marathas. Having dis- 
engaged the Marathas by sacrificing a portion of his kingdom, which 
once really belonged to the Marathas lie would'havc earned their good 
will and perhaps they would have agreed to his. mediation in settling 
the Nizam’s disputes with them. Such a policy would have involved 
the loss neither of money nor of territory so far as the Nizam was 
concerned. If the Nizam and tlie Marathas were separated, the 
English, who never listened to any reasonable peace proposals, coiild 
have been harassed in a long and protracted war. However, Tipu 
failed to understand the psychology and the real motives of his Indian 
neighbours. The Marathas certainly held the key to the whole issue, 
and Tipu should have considered no price too high to gain their 
favour. Lastly Tipu’s negotiations with the Marathas failed because 
Cornwallis was extra vigilant. He would not perrhit Appaji Ram, 
Tipu’s envoy even to visit Haripant. Cornwallis, knew too "w, elf the 
policy of the Indian powers which in the words of Malet, was as crooked 
as the movement of a serpent which never moves in a straight line. 
Therefore, Cornwallis was on guard all the time. While .Tipii tried 
to please him by the release of prisoners, by offer of sweets, and fruits 
and by constant correspondence, he could hardly be expected tojagree 
to accommodate him when the prospects of crushing the inveterate 
foe appeared to be so bright. The English had never- been so strong 
as at this time when they commanded the resources of all their jthVee 
Presidencies, when their Governor-General himself .was iii .personal 
command of the war, when they were assured of political, moral and 
material support from Home Authorities where Henry Dundas,,the 
President of the Board of Control, was a personal friend of i Corn- 
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waliis, and when the English commanded the support of two important 
Confederates. They never had a better chance to crush Tipu, 
and they would hardly let go such an opportunity. Therefore, a 
variety of factors such as the dominant role of the English in the 
Confederacy', the disunity in the Maratha camp, the failure of Tipu to 
understand the real motives of the Confederates and the firm deter- 
mination of the English to beat Tipu, conspired against his attempts 
to break the Confederates. Although at times the English were 
reduced to great extremities for want of provisions and owing to out- 
break of epicfcmics and reverses in war, the English tenacity and their 
firm resolve never to let go the opportunity to cripple Tipu frustrated 
all his efforts to make peace. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 
AND THE TREATY OF SRIRANGAPATNA 


T he last phase of tlie war compelled Tipu to sue for peace. All 
his principal forts even up to the gates of Srirangapatna had fallen 
into the hands of his enemies and he was deprived of the revenues 
and supplies from a large part of his kingdom. Mis efforts to break 
the Confederacy had failed. Neither his inducements nor their internal 
differences compelled them to accede to his negotiations. He was 
not successful in defeating them in the field, as the allies had employed 
the resources of three big states. For two years he resisted, preferring 
this to the indignity of submitting to their terms, but the action on' 
the night of February 6, 1792 compelled him to sue for peace. The 
last campaign of Cornwallis was very swift and decisive. Early in 
1792, Tipu was encamped on the outskirts of his capital with strong 
defences. In January 1792, he had revived his negotiations with 
Cornwallis expressing his desire for peace.^ The latter summoned 
a conference of the allies to discuss the peace proposals, but this also 
failed like all others. The English insisted on the release of the prison- 
ers taken at Coimbatore as a prerequisite to the peace negotiations.^ 
The military position of the Confederates had vastly improved. Bhao 
had reduced Bednore and other fertile territories in the north. Aber- 
cromby was advancing from Coorg. The Nizam’s forces had joined 
the main army. That was why Tipu had renewed the overtures of 
peace but the impossibility of releasing the Coimbatore prisoners 
who had been widely dispersed broke down the negotiations. 

By February 6, 1792, Cornwallis had come as near as six rdiles 
to Srirangapatna, with an excellent army of 22,000 troops equipped 
with 44 guns- and 42 pieces of battering train. Abercromby com- 
manded a force of 8,400 besides the Maratha and the Nizam armies 
each of which consisted of a large number of troopS; ^ Without the 
loss of any time, Cornwallis decided to attack, the very day he had 
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fied v-otf's. ana a rug arrrn*' of 40.000 troops eouipped with 100 suns. 
Corr.v-aiiis chose the night for attack, being afraid of the strong defen- 
ces of Tipu. He made a surprise attack on Tina from three different 
^rections. the cent.re being commanded by himself and con-spelled 
i:pu to withdraw into the fort. This was a decisive vretorv' for the 
English, which ended the war. Before dawn, he was in nossession 


in iipa's 


Only two alternatives were before him now, either to fight to the 
last or sue for peace. Tne fo.mner was dangerous, but the latter, 
though pain.TiL would s-et p.'ovide him a chance to recover. He 
decided to rue for peace, howeser re; citing it was to his independent 
spin:, There.fore he wrote a fetter to Cornwallis on Sth Februarv* 
expressing his desire to co.me to terms and sent it along with Lieutenant 
Chahmers and other prisoners of war. captured at Coimbatore. The 
release of one of the Lieute.nants, either Chafeers or Nash, was one 
of the necessary- conditions of Comwalfis to entertain any peace pro- 
posals. The release of Cnafmiers and fi'>e others convinced Corn- 
wallis of Tipu's sincerity. He consented to conclude the w-ar. Cer- 
tain other considerations also compelied him to desire peace. He 
%vas afraid that the other tw-o Confederates might not support him in 
undertaking comiplete redaction of the fort. VTthout their coriseni, 
he had enseted a night attack but the total destruction of Tipu w'onid 
excite their Jealousy. He bitterly remiarked. “Our allies plague me 
not a little."” Even politically, it was more useful to allow Tipu to 
exist as a power than completely- destroy him. It would avoid un- 
necessarv compheations. Therefore Cornwallis seized the oppor- 
tunity of Tipu's offer to submit and replied on 11 th February- that 
he w-as willing to receive the envoys of Tipu.* 

Tipu released the rest of the prisoners on the 12th and sent his 
vakils, Gulam Alt Khan and Ali Reza. to the English Camp on the 
13 th for the peace conference. A tent was erected near the Id Gah 
where the depntfes of the allies were ready to hear the proposals. 
Kennaway on behalf of ComwslUs. Meer ,AIzm that of the Nizam 
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and Govinda Rao Kale and Bachaji Pandit that of the Peshwa were 
nominated to carry on the negotiations. After determining the preli- 
minary procedure, they adjourned for the next day. The vakils pre- 
sented Tipu’s letter expressing his wish to know the terms on which 
the allies would make peace.® As Cornwallis did not expect that 
Tipu would at once propose satisfactory terms to the allies, he presen- 
ted high demands which were three in number.® First, the cession of 
a region yielding an annual revenue of three crores of rupees, second, 
an indemnity of eight crores in ready money and third, the surrender 
of two of his sons as hostages till the fulfilment of the demands. The 
vakils were shocked to learn these harsh demands and pleaded that 
it was beyond the capacity of Tipu to comply with them. “The 
principal ambassador asked where so much treasure and territory 
were to come from and who was to indemnify his master for the losses 
he had sustained in the war.”’ When the vakils pleaded the inability 
of Tipu, they were told that both Azimul-Umrah and Haripant thought 
that “Tipu could and ought to part with much more than these de- 
mands.”® The vakils argued that the Nizam and the Marathas had 
no right to obstruct the peace with high demands and that Tipu would 
adjust his differences with them separately. The establishment of 
peace with the English was the immediate object for which Tipu had 
desired to send a personal deputation to Cornwallis. But the vakils 
were informed that it was contrary to the principles of the Confederacy 
to receive separate deputations and hence Cornwallis rejected their 
offer. However, the allies were prepared to modify their demands 
to avoid a protracted negotiation. Cornwallis reduced them to five 
articles. First, the cession of half of Tipu’s country of their choice 
adjacent to the dominions of the allies, second, payment of an indem- 
nity of six crores of ready cash, third, release of all prisoners since 
the days of Haidar, fourth, surrender of the two princes as hostages 
and fifth, the maximum duration for the acceptance of these terms to 
be till the completion of the English batteries which had been construc- 
ted at great speed to reduce the fort. These were set as the irreducible 
minimum demands, requiring no further discussions, on the rejection 
of which the tents would be uprooted.® The vakils implored that 
even these were very harsh terms and wanted an extension of time 
for Tipu’s reply till at least the next day, when they would come again 
with their master’s final decision. As for the hostages, they vainly 
endeavoured to confine the Confederates’ choice to the eldest prince, 
as all the others were still young. 
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The next day, Februan^]?;, the Confedefaies resumed their vvorl; 
\vith Aii Re7^ presenting j ipu's decision, namely his -.viiiingness to 
surrender one-fourth of his country and t-.vo crores by v.ay of indem- 
nity, These terms failed to satisfy the allies vrho threatened to rene-.v 
the v.ar. Kcnnav.ay slated that nothing no'.v remained but to brea’; 
the conference. The wkih held a personal conference among them- 
selves and then announced that one-ihij-d of the country' would bs 
surrendered, svith two and a half crores by way of indemnity. But 
the allies who asserted that even five crores would not be accentable 
to them would not relax their demands. They again threatened to 
dissolve the conference and uproot the tents. The raMs tried their 
utmost to convince them of the inability of Tipu to meet such exorbi- 
tant demands. They denied the possession by Tipu of fabulous treasu- 
res and explained that his rniiliiary establishments and fortifications 
had depleted his resources. They said that they were even prepared 
to swear by the Quran that their master was not able to pay' more 
than what 'was offered. If the allies were still unconvinced, they' were 
invited to come and personally inspect the treasuries. But the plead- 
ings of the vakils had no enect and Kennaway declared “that the actual 
expenses of the allies on the war would not be met by the whole Idng- 
dom of Tipu and his treasures".’* Meer Alam and Bachaji Pandit 
were also of the sarnie opinion that there co'uld be no reduction in the 
demands. It looked as if the negotiations were doomed to fail. The 
vakils held another meeting and Gulam Aii announced the offer of 
half the kingdom and three crores. that being the utmost extent to 
which his master could go. He pleaded that it was fruitless to expszt 
anything more and even that could be met only by pooling together 
the resources of the entire kingdom. The Confederates still remained 
dissatisfied. But the vakils persuaded Kennaway to refer their latest 
offer to Cornwallis seeking nis opinion. 

Cornwallis was conscious of the fact that his oridnal demands 
were too high and Tipu would bargain to reduce them. 2%foreover 
the situation was such that both parties needed peace. The English 
were tired of the war and their allies vvere untrustworthy'. , If Hpu's 
offer of half the icingdom. three crores by way of indemnity' and the 
pledge of two sons was not accepted, there was every' probability that 
he would, being oppressed and humiliated, renew the hostilities. He 
might accomplish by military' decision what he failed in open entrea- 
ties. by malting one mtore spirited attempt. The Marathas were not 
in favour of vory harsh conditions. These forces compelled Com- 
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wallis to accept Tipti’s proposals. He held a conference of the allies 
in which Haripant approved of the English decision. He suggested 
one modification, an addition of sixty lakhs as “Durbar charges” to 
be distributed among the principal officers of the war. Mushir-ul-' 
Mulk (Azim-ul-Umrah) proposed that Tipu should not be left with a 
country yielding moire than one crore of rupees and that an indemnity 
of fifteen crores should be demanded, which was not beyond his capa- 
city to pay^“. But these demands were considered too harsh and were 
rejected. Haripant insisted on the “Durbar charges” which would 
be the only reward for their exertions and that it was a customary 
payment. If sixty lakhs were regarded too much, he was willing to 
reduce them to thirty or even twentyfive. 

On February 19, the consent of the allies was conveyed to the vakils. 
Gulam AH expressed thanks and settled the new demand of “Durbar 
charges” at thirty lakhs. All the points of dispute being adjusted, 
the preliminaries of six articles were drawn up. They were ; 

1. Cession to the allies of half the kingdom of Tipu, adjacent to 
their boundaries, and in parts to be fixed at their discretion. 

2. Payment of an indemnity of three crores in ready money. 

3; Payment of another thirty lakh for Durbar charges. 

4. Release of all prisoners held since the days of Haidar Ali Khan. 

5.1 Surrender of two sons of Tipu as pledges for the fulfilment of 
the first four articles, on whose arrival in the allied camp hosti- 
lities should cease. 

6. Exchange of the copies of the above articles after having been 
diily' signed and sealed by the parties. • ' ' 

The vakils raised three objections: First, they objected to the words 
“at their discretion” in the first article, which might lead to endless 
complications! Under its cover Tipu might be deprived of eveii his 
ancient possessions; biit Kennaway assured them that apportionrrient 
would not ex.iend to hereditary dominions.^® Second, Ali Reza 
. objected to ready money and enquired whether • bullion,' ’jewels and 
goods would also be accepted. Kennaway clarified that only rupees; 
pagodas and gold mohars would be received. Third, regarding 
the hostages, the vakils pleaded that Tipu would be greatly hhrt tO’ 
part with the .princes and hence proposed ah alternative ' of ' sending 
any other high officer; They returned to the fort to convey these 
terms to Tipu. 
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Tipu was conscious of the mischief latent in the condition "at 
their discretion” which might be applicable to any part of his country 
like Calicut, Bangalore, Savandroog, Hosur, Roydrug, Bednore and 
Gutty. As regards the indemnity, he agreed to pay one-half immedia- 
tely of which 50 lakhs would be ready money, the rest in jewels, goods, 
houses and elephants. The remaining one-half would be discharged 
in instalments within a year or less if possible. The Durbar charges 
should not be mentioned in the prehminaries and should be left to his 
option for fixing the amount. The release of the prisoners should be 
mutual. Regarding the hostages, he was willing to deliver one of 
his sons for “there were family reasons which prevented his parting 
with them.”^^ 

The vakils presented these modified terms on 21st February. Corn- 
wallis declined to restore Calicut to Tipu but he had no objection about 
Bangalore, Savandroog and Hosur. Secondly, the payment in kind 
was not acceptable except gold and silver. Thirdly, omission of the 
Durbar charges was not acceptable. Fourthly, payment of indem- 
nity in instalments was acceptable provided half the Durbar charges 
was also included in the other half of immediate payment to make 
the figure of 165 lakhs (half of 3 crore and 30 lakhs). Lastly, the surren- 
der of only one son was not acceptable and no relaxation would be 
made on that ground. However, any two of the three eldest sons 
would serve the purpose. The vakils pleaded in vain to relax this 
condition and confine their choice only to the third son, Moizuddeen, 
who was the favourite of Tipu. As he was tipped as the heir-apparent, 
Tipu was anxious to provide him the best education and nothing was 
more suitable than the company of the principal persons of the three 
states. The eldest Haidar Shah was depicted as highly obnoxious 
to his father and the second, Abdul Khaliq was sickly. In lieu of 
the second prince, Tipu would send a principal officer of the State. 
But these arguments had no effect on the allies. 

As Cornwallis was firm on his points, Tipu conceded all of them. 
The preliminaries ‘were signed, sealed and handed over with the omis- 
sion of the condition, “the choice of the country to be ceded should 
be left to the allies.” But Cornwallis would not yield even on this 
omission and the vakils had to get it rectified. But they protested 
strongly against Meer Alam’s inclusion of Sira among the ceded 
districts but the Enghsh assured him that no ancient dominion would 
be taken over. The vakils desired a ceasefire immediately on the 
receipt of the peace terms, duly rectified. On February 24, Cornwallis 
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ordered the ceasefire. A tent was erected at the Id Gah for the princes 
who arrived there with great pomp on the 26th. They were received 
with a salute of twenty one guns. The deputies of the allies received 
them and conducted them to Cornwallis who treated them kindly 
and presented them each a gold watch. They behaved with great 
dignity and politeness. Tipu was satisfied with the reception of his 
sons. Cornwallis paid a visit the next day to the camp of the princes 
accompanied by other deputies. Pleased with the treatment of the 
princes, Tipu fired a royal salute from the fort on February 28. On 
that day he fulfilled another article of the truce by sending one crore 
and nine and a half lakhs of rupees to the allies. 

Adjustment of the Definitive Treaty 

Fulfilment of the preliminaries presented no great difficulty. The 
princes were sent, money was paid, ceasefire was effected and the 
release of prisoners was ordered. All those who were in custody at 
Srirangapatna were immediately set free. Abercromby withdrew 
to a distant place. Stuart was prevented from ravaging Lai Bagh 
and Ganjam. Tipu in his turn stopped the interception of supplies 
to the English from the western coast and ordered the cessation of 
hostilities in Coimbatore, Malabar and Gurrumconda. But the settle- 
ment of terms for the definitive treaty confronted both parties with 
numerous difficulties. 

The main difficulty was felt in procuring the correct revenue acc- 
ounts of income and expenditure which could satisfy the allies. They 
refused to recognise those as authentic which were presented by Tipu. 
They were afraid that Tipu was deceiving them by surrendering much 
less than what was their due. Ali Reza and Subba Rao, Tipu> chief 
Paishkar, brought the different revenue accounts and papers but they 
failed to convince the allies. They were called fictitious, as they bore 
no seal or signature of the Qanimgos and Serishtedars. They sus- 
pected that the value of certain districts was deliberately raised high 
and of others brought down in order to cede to the allies as little of 
the country as possible. They maintained that the estimates of the 
border territories which were likely to be surrendered were marked 
high and those of the interior which would be retained by Tipu under- 
estimated. The vakils denied these allegations. In support of the 
validity of accounts Subba Rao proposed an inquiry into the revenue 
of any adjacent village or district and declared that he staked his own 
character and reputation on their correctness.^® These accounts 
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The allies refused to listen to Tipu’s protests and drew up a draft 
of the Definitive Treaty on their own estimates. Kennaway comp- 
leted it by March 9, 1792 and sent it to Tipu with a note on the ex- 
change-rate of money to be paid by him. The treaty offended Tipu, 
as dt included certain terms which violated the principles already 
agreed upon. The exchange-rale fixed was highly harmful to Tipu. The 
inclusion of Coorg in the English share was a flagrant breach of good 
faith. It was indefensible on any account. It shocked Tipu to find 
that his ancient dominions, which had been excluded from the terms 
of partition, were also taken away. The preliminaries had clearly 
stipulated that only districts adjacent to the borders of the allies would 
be ceded. Coorg was not adjacent to the English frontiers. Tipu 
called it one of the doors of Srirangapatna and was hardly more than 
a day’s march. Likewise Dhanyakkana Kottai was very near Banga- 
lore and very remote from the English border. The claims to Shankar- 
giri, Salem, Gutti and Bellary were unjust, as these places were all 
■ separated from the borders of any of the powers.^^ The w/rZ/jr pro- 
tested that the loss of every stronghold would cripple Tipu and hence 
requested the revision of the apportionment in the light of the fresh 
papers procured by Subba Rao. The allies flatly refused to do so. 

The English confessed that the inclusion of Coorg was contrary 
to the spirit of the preliminary treaty, but they were compelled to 
demand it^out of necessity. As Cornwallis had already entered into 
■an engagement with the Coorg Raja and promised him liberation from 
Tipu, the allies regretted that they would not relax this demand. Re- 
•garding the other places, he argued that they would be contiguous 
to the boundaries of the allies after the Treaty was completed. , He 
asserted that the division was just and fair and hence irrevocable. 
-He said that he was more considerate than he wished, owing to the 
presence of the princes.*^ These arguments failed to convince Tipu 
of the justice of the English demands. Two days elapsed without a 
response from Tipu. A note was sent that the hostilities would be 
renewed and the operations in the trenches would begin unless. Tipu 
'immediately accepted the Treaty. l-.t. 

On 12th March a conference was held when the vakiis announced 
that Tipu would sign the treaty, provided a few, modifications were 
made. The dispute had been about a valuation in w'hich the allies 
' demanded forty-three lakhs but Tipu offered thirty-five. , As- a com- 
promise, Tipu was prepared to bear half of the difference and expected 
the allies to waive the’ other half. That meant that the iiew valuation 
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the reciprocal delivery of the forts and talnqs soon after the Defemv 
Treaty v/as signed and sixth, no furtber claim by the allies on Trm 
after the pa 3 Tnent of the indemnity. 

After long discnssion Gotti and Bellary were relinqnfshed In 
Azhnol-Umrah, at the intervenfton of Cornwallis, in lieu of Gnrrcm* 
conda, Coddapah and Garjicottah, which would form the comnlet; 
share of the Nizam. The Marathas were required to arve or 
Havanur and Bankapur, but they declined. Haripant suggested thres 
modifications in the treaty. First, to delete the words, “'the treaft 
binding on the heirs and the successors of the contracting parties," 
second, to guarantee protection of the Niaratha pilgrims to the temple 
of Srirangapatna and third, to guarantee the contmuation of the earhet 
Mysore-Maratha treaties. ' But Kennaway refused to include ±ese 
clauses in the treaty. Regarding the Nizam's share, the vcrJaft argued 
that Gurrumconda could not be surrendered as it was one of Haidar s 
earliest conquests and a place where Trpu's uncle. Meet Saheb, was 
buried. But only Gutti was relinquished to Tipu and Gurrumconda 
was retained by the Nizam. 

All vexatious points being settled, Tipu signed the DeSniti^-'e Treat}' 
on March IS. March 19 was fixed for its deliver}'' to Comv/allis hr 
the princes, Persaram recrossed the river. A salute of twenri'-one 
guns was fired from the fort and the trenches were evacuated. But 
Haripant was not satisfied till very late and desired his modiScatioriS 
to be incorporated. He held a personal conference with ComwaTus, 
who prevailed upon him to withdraw all his objections. The treaties 
v/ere exchanged as scheduled and their counterparts w'ere delh'ered 
to the princes on the 22nd March. On 26th Idarch the army commen- 
ced its march. 

Tipu was not very happy at the way the Confederates treated him. 
They accused him of failure to surrender the territories of their choice, 
of producing fictitious accounts and strengthening the fortificatfocs. 
These allegations were unfounded, as the Enghsh were first guHcy 
of violating the preliminaries by their arbitrary demand for Coorg 
It was not so much for honouring their engagement with the Coorg 
Raja that they insisted on its surrender as for their own selfmterest 
Cornwallis observed that he was determined to obtain it, “as fceirg 
necessary to form a secure barrier for our new* possessions on the coas- 
of Malabar against every power above the Ghauts."" It was Corn- 
wallis who broke the Preliminary Treaty by his unjust demand af 
receiving more than one crore of rupees and the pnuces, being ; 
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conscious of the fact, that, “it is not easy to suppose that he [Tipii] can 
have an idea of renewing hostilities/’^s Regarding the charge that 
Tipu deliberately tampered with the accounts to cheat the allies, it 
may be mentioned that he produced the best material at his disposal. 
Even such an unsympathetic historian as Wilks observes, “No doubt 
remains in my mind that the accounts furnished to Lord Cornwallis 
were actually extracted from the records of the revenue, and exhibited 
the most correct account that Tipu Sultan was capable of giving of 
the gross revenue of his country.’’^!* The allies relied on the accounts 
produced by interested parties and deserters. The third charge that 
Tipu constantly repaired the fort was also wrong. It was the allies 
who never evacuated the trenches, and even after the signing and ful- 
filment of the preliminary terms, Cornwallis judged it, “incumbent 
upon me to be prepared to support by force, if it should prove necessary 
the rights that we had acquired by the preliminaries.”^'’ Stuart 
ravaged the splendid Lalbagh garden by cutting all the cypress trees 
for escalade material. Abercromby terrorized the villages he had 
occupied in the south of the Cauvery. Asad Ali Khan had not ceased 
hostilities in Gurrumconda. In brief, the allies harassed Tipu to coerce 
him to submit to their terms. Therefore the charge that Tipu practised 
“every species of chicanery and every pretext for delay” was baseless. 
With respect to the release of prisoners, the allies were guilty. Bhao 
did not release Badruz-Zaman Khan till August 1792. Tipu’s Diwan 
of Dharwar, Haridas Pant was retained all through the negotiations 
under the pretext of his desertion. 

Owing to these violations of the preliminaries, Tipu at times felt 
like deciding to break away completely With the intention of gaining ' 
more time, he desired to protract the negotiations. His situation had 
slightly improved. Khamruddeen had managed to enter the fort 
with large supplies from Bednore. A shortage of forage and provisions 
caused an alarm in the camps of his enemies. Pestilence and disease 
threatened to break out there. “Every successive day diminished 
the powers of the besiegers and augmented the chances of successful 
resistance.”'’^ It was already the month of March and the monsoons 
were expected to begin in May. That was why Cornwallis, declared. 
“A total breach in the negotiations would have been attended with 
great inconvenience in our affairs.”^^ The conditions of the inyaders 
was such that they were reduced to the position of seeking doUes and 
bearers from Tipu to move the sick, after the signing of the Treaty. 
Raymond who was present in the camp commanding the Nizam’s 
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their share was barren and mountainous, secured a larger area. 
The Maratlias and the Nizam got territories with higlily cultivated 
and fertile soil. 

The English acquisitions though less fertile were of infinitely greater 
importance. They were of great value both in point of situation and 
in the potentiality for development. They were the most strategic 
places militarily, and very rich commercially, being abundant in pepper, 
cardamom, teak, sandalwood and a host of other lucrative plantations. 
Their share was spread over three different directions, in Malabar, 
Baramahal and Dindigai, surrounding Tipu’s kingdom from all sides 
except the north. In Malabar they secured the country below the 
Ghats, lying between Travancorc and the Cauvery river. These areas 
were strategically situated, helping to prevent any invasion from 
Mysore. The acquisition by the English of Palghat, the only outlet 
for any possible incursion into English possessions, precluded for- 
ever the threat of any attack from Mysore. Dindigai constituted a 
substantial protection to the southern provinces. Baramahal and 
Salem gave them the command of all the passes of the Ghats to the 
north of the Cauvery. Thus the prime consideration of Cornwallis 
was to secure a strong barrier to the Carnatic from all sides. The 
possession of a chain of formidable forts like Shankridroog, Namkal, 
Ottur, Krishnagiri and Royacottah further fortified the frontiers of the 
Company. The invading army could not pass them without risking 
the loss of its supplies. Tlicre were numerous other small posts, 
besides these strongholds, which further added to the English security. 
Royacottah in the frontier was a key in the cast to the kingdom of 
Mysore, and in the west was Coorg which gained for the English an 
“iron boundary for Coromandel.” Besides these territorial acquisitions, 
the English were happy over the humiliation of their inveterate enemy. 
They had reduced the power of one who was a constant menace to 
them. ' They hoped that he was so greatly crushed as not to disturb 
them any more. Their share of the spoils of war gave them a decided 
advantage even over their Confederates. 

To Tipu the treaty was a disaster which disturbed his economic, 
financial and military stability. Never since the rise of Haidar had 
Mysore suffered such a blow. Tipu was robbed of half his best king- 
dom. His treasury was emptied, his sons were separated from him 
and his pride was humbled. The tiger of Mysore was clipped of his 
claws and caged into submission. His ambition of building greater 
Mysore was rudely destroyed. His reputation of a great general 
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MtHcrcd a .^crinti-; damage. His dominion was dismembered on all 
sides. His remainini! territories were subject to a similar threat as 
their natural and strong frontiers fell into the hands of his enemies. 
His resources v.cic reduced. Almost all the strongholds and hey passes 
ucrc (al.cn away from Tipu. The loss of Baramahal and Coorg 
opened up his countrj' to invasion both from the east and from the 
ueM. “The surrender of Dindigal and the fertile districts of the Doab 
deprived him of the granaries of his kingdom.”"^ Tipu regretted 
the los^ (if (hose parts that fell to the Hnglish share, for they were 
the most dinicuU to recover. The remaining half of his country' was 
mostly hilly and barren, like Chitradurga and Mysore which were 
rugged and unprmiucti\e. 

'I hc results of the tvar particularly gratified the English who had 
sutTcred rcscr.scs in the first two Mysore wars. By fortifying the 
p.isscs in the Ghats, a small body of troops could defend not only 
their rtew possessions but the whole of the Carnatic and Malabar. 
The ports ceded to them on the western side cut off Tipu From all 
communication with the ITcnch c.xccpt through Mangalore. 

Houever harsh the terms of the trctity might have been, the English 
aim in the Third Nfysorc War was not total destruction of Tipu's 
pov'.'cr. That task was left to another imperialist. Cornwallis did not 
desire for certain reasons the total reduction of Srirangapatna. This 
was not due to his moderation or military incapacity. His enmity to- 
wards Tipu was also in no degree less than that of Wellesley. He re- 
garded Tipu tjs dangerous even after he had been reduced, because of 
the nature of his government which was strong, efficient, despotic and 
at the same time simifie. If it had been within his power, Cornwallis 
would have destroyed Tipu. The maintenance of the balance of 
power in India was also not the chief motive of Cornwallis. It svas 
tiuile a favourite notion with certain English politicians that a barrier 
should exist between the English and the Marathas, and Tipu could 
serve this purpose. They felt that a complete overthrow of Tipu would 
excite the Maratha jealousy and involve the Company in complica- 
tions./ljlut Cornwallis did not subscribe to this theory. He wrote 
to Duntias, “I shall therefore only express my hopes that the gentle- 
men who talked so much nonsense about the Balance of Power and 
the barrier of Tipu, will have the grace to be ashamed of their views.”^^ 
Me did not regard the Marathas so hostile and formidable as to 
require strong barrier against their invasion. He considered the 
Maratha Umpire to be a loose confederacy of independent and warring 
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elements. “They could be detached from the public cause even by U 
the most distant prospect of personal gain.”^'’ L 

r eal aims of C ornwallis were di ncre nt. .JThc Secret Commiltc^cJ^ 
::^^v^''cbnslantly urging Cornwallis to conclude the protracted wai^ 
which had drained the resources of the Company. After impressing^ 
upon him the necessity of peace for their finances, they obscrv'ed^-\^ 
“we arc nevertheless particularly desirous that wc should rather forcgo-xl 
even some portions of the advantages which wc might justly expect 
than risk the circumstances of the war.”^^ They had emphatically 
commanded him to seize the first possible opportunity of concluding 
the war on reasonable and honourable terms. Cornwallis had been 


offered exceedingly favourable terms. If he had declined them and 
aimed at total extirpation of Tipu, the Governor-General would 
have been guilty of ignoring the instructions from home. He was 
conscious of the fact that Warren Hastings, despite his ability, courage 
and powerful friends, could not escape impeachment. What safety 
was there for Cornwallis who had already spent heavily and had appro- 
priated for war the cash meant for China investment? Moreover, 
the European situation in 1792 was getting tense owing to the spread 
of revolutionary ideas and England seemed inevitably drawn into it. 
The King's ministers were anxious to get back their troops from India 
and Cornwallis dared not infinitely prolong a ruinous war. Despite 
the presence of Dundas and Pitt to defend him in Parliament, he was, 
in the initial stages of the war, assailed for having started an unprovo- 
ked war. 


The attitude of the allies was also threatening. The diplomacy 
of Tipu was again active and the allies were suspected of secret contact 
with him. Haripant held a secret meeting with Tipu before the march 
of the armies from Srirangapatna in which Tipu expressed a pro- 
phetic warning, “You must realize 1 am not at all your enemy. Your 
real enemy is the Englishman of whom you must beware.”^* The 
Maratha performances during the war were lukewarm and they had 
tried every time to act as chief mediators. The Nizam’s force was 
inefficient, though there was no risk of his being detached from the 
English. In such circumstances, securing peace on the best terms 
was regarded more beneficial than trying to overthrow the enemy 
completely. Cornwallis observed, “Those whose passions were 
heated and who were not responsible for consequences would probably 
exclaim against leaving the tyrant an inch' of territory but that it was 
my duty to consult, the real interests of the Company.”^® A few 
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Englishmen desired the comjilele overtlirow of Tipu. General Medows 
was so much mortified on the cessation of hostilities that he tried to 
shoot himself, and only narrowly escaped. Munro thought that the 
English policy was so moderate and conciliatory that they would be 
“all Quakers in twenty years more.”'*'' But Cornwallis was not in 
sympathy with this extremist view, as he did not know what to do next 
if Srirangapatna fell. In utter perplexity he exclaimed before Sriranga- 
patna, “Good God! What shall I do with this place?*’^^ 

Added to these factors., tlie difficulty of continued assault on the 
fort in the face of disease, pestilence, inclemency of tlie weather, shor- 
tage of forage and provisions and tlie scarcity of the necessary- stormina 
material, precluded the possibility of the complete overtlirow of Tipu. 
The length of time that might be needed for the reduction of the fort 
was not known, in view of Tipu's constant strengthening of the fort. 
Cornwallis himself had been unable to beat Tipu except in fewer than 
three campaigns, and at the end he only surprised him by making a 
night attack. soldier of Tipu taunted an Englishman, “I am not 
inclined to talk to people who come like thieves in the night, and 
attack their enemy when unprepared for their defence.”^ That was 
why Cornwallis triumphantly wrote to Dundas. “We have at length 
concluded our Indian war reasonably and I think as advantageously 
as any reasonable person could expect. We have effectually crippled 
our enemy without making our friends too formidable.’**^ 

Thus the Treaty of Srirangapatna was the first greatest shock of 
Tipu's life. It had pusk.ed a first-rate power like Mysore to the deptlis 
of despondency and despair. The rising star of Mysore, so bright 
and dazzling hitherto, suddenly seemed to disappear behind ffie dark 
clouds, and later in 1799 it passed off completely from the political 
horizon. Since ilie lime of Haidar Itlysore had not suiTered the kind 
of humiliation she had now been subjected to. She had gone on 
making steady progress despite serious challenges and tlie machina- 
tions of numerous rivals. She had maintained her brilliant record 
of upward progress, in which for every step of retreat, tliere had been 
two steps of advance. But all tliis had now become a thing of the past, 
and Mysore was never again tlie same as it was before the Treaty of 
Srirangapatna. 

The tortuous negotiations tiiai followed the surprise night attack 
of February^ 6 fully revealed the intentions of the prime-mover of the 
Confederacy, namely to cripple Tipu beyond xecoveiy. The English 
got all tliat they wanted, the coastal strips, the strategic fens, the ridi 
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areas that produced commercial crops, a huge indemnity towards 
the expenses of war together with pocket money for the recompense 
of the military leaders, the surrender of hostages as a guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the treaty terms, the encirclement of Tipu’s kingdom 
on all sides, and more than all, the psychological satisfaction that 
their inveterate foe was finally humiliated. In the English contest 
of power since the time Clive had crushed Siraj ud daula, the English 
had never been so successful as during the Third Mysore War. Under 
the pretext of dividing the conquered territories according to the yield 
of revenue, the English obtained extensive territories, which were almost 
double the share of what the other partners got. Dindigal, Baramahal, 
Coimbatore, Salem, Krishnagiri, Coorg, Calicut, Cochin and Malabar 
were all invaluable territories which made the English supreme masters 
of the area to the South of Cauvery, together with their hold on both 
the eastern and the western coast. The conquest of the rest of India 
became dead easy, as they could close on the entire central parts at 
any. time with a pincer movement both from the east and from the west. 

As for the other two confederates, their triumph proved as transi- 
tory as a dream. They were very soon to experience the truth of the 
dictum of Thucydides, namely revenge, though sweet, is never success- 
ful. The territorial ambition of Nana was no doubt gratified, but not 
fully; and these conquests proved the beginning of the Maratha fall 
as much as that of Tipu. Once Tipu, the main bulwark, the solid 
wall of resistance against the English, was gone, the others were bound 
to fall at the mere show of force. It was only against Tipu that the 
English had to organize a powerful Confederacy. After his fall, 
they had no need for an alliance with any of the Indian powers, 
as English power and prestige were enhanced so much that they 
could easily hold the whole of India in their grip. If the Marathas 
had been unwise in joining the Confederacy, more so was the Nizam 
who was to- suffer much more humiliation at the hands of both the 
Marathas and the English. For only a year or two later, the Marathas 
inflicted a severe blow on him at Kardla and hardly about six or seven 
years later, the Peshwa was to sign on dotted line to the Treaty of 
Subsidiary Alliance by which he was permanently reduced to a satellite 
of the English. In the negotiations for the treaty of Srirangapatna, his 
role was no more than that of a passive spectator witnessing a drama, 
in which Tipu the tragic hero was undergoing a mortifying experience 
because of his unforeseen misfortune. Both the Nizam and the Mara- 
thas had their full share in bringing about this misfortune, aind they 
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The Third Phase 
SURVIVAL PLANS (1793-99) 




CHAPTER IX 


POST-WAR RELATIONS WITH THE ENGLISH 

(1792-1797) 


A nglo-mysore relations remained peaceful from the Treaty of 
Srirangapatna to the advent of Wellesley. Cornwallis endeavou- 
red to reconcile Tipu, as far as possible, to his humbled condition. 
Though the complete overthrow of Tipu was prevented by a variety 
of other reasons, the Governor-General was interested after the war 
in the integrity of his dominions as a check against the ambition of 
the Marathas. Tipu had a brief spell of peace between 1792 and 1798, 
which he utilised in repairing the ravages of the war. Excepting the 
adjustment of some boundary disputes or refuting the charge of hostile 
preparations, he had not much to do with the English. He^ischarged 
promptly all his treat y obli gations and gave no cause of offence to the 
Company. He/^ald the indemnity and the English restored the 
princeST^ Apparently the two powers were on friendly terms. But 
in reality their ’deep-seated suspicions and jealousies were not removed. 
The English were apprehensive that Tipu was secretly preparing for 
'’^a war to recover his losses. Wild rumours spread that he had already 
mobilised his forces, and that he was negotiating offensive alliances 
^wth the Marathas, the Nizam and the French. Fortunately the affairs 
"^f the Company were in the hands of a peace-minded Governor- 
General, Sir John Shore, who did not rely on interested propaganda. 
The war had disturbed the military, financial and economic stabi- 
/Iity of Tipu’s kingdom. He reorganised the entire administration 
on efficient lines. The army, navy, commerce, trade, indeed every 
branch of internal economy was so thoroughly overhauled that, within 
a short period, he wiped off the stains of his defeat. 

Soon after the Treaty, the Maratha ambition caused Cornwallis 
to remain at peace with Tipu. He discouraged the Nizam’s inten- 
tions to secure Kurnool with the assistance of the English. The hos- 
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tages were treated with particular care and affection. Tipu was also 
so prompt in his payment of the indemnity' to the English that Com- 
^\al]is sent a note that he would not receiv'e the second instalment be- 
fore the first u'as paid to the other allies. He was genuinely interested 
in sending back the princes before his departure from Ini'a but the 
reluctance of the Nizam to this measure put off the final release by a 
few months. 

Despite the fact that Tipu had been reduced, Cornwallis stiU enter- 
/ taincd apprehensions of his power. He thought that Tipu would 
never reconcile himself to his losses. Therefore, immediately after 
the departure of the allies from Srirangapatna, Cornwallis attempted 
to conclude a general treaty of guarantee against Tipu for the defence 
of the new acquisitions, on the ground that Tipu might attempt to re- 
cover his surrendered territories. The proHsion for such a treaty 
was in XIII Article of the offensive and defensive Alliance of 1790, 
which stipulated that if Tipu attacked unprovoked any of the Con- 
federates, the other two should join to punish him. Cornwallis desired 
to g{%'c effect to this stipulation by concluding a definite Treaty of 
Guarantee consisting of ten articles. He wanted to preserve the old 
alliance of 1790 intact. The important prorisions of this proposed 
treaty were; mutual co-operation of all the three powers in case of 
Tipu's aggression on any one, a prior attempt to compose the diffe- 
rences amicably, developments of any dispute to be made known to 
every party, acceptance of mediation by any party, if helpful, the 
company's initiative in cessation of hostilities to be followed by the 
other two, unanimous decision for peace, military preparedness at 
all times, prevention of war materials falling into Tipu's hands and 
declaration of war if the dependents of the Confederates were attacked.^ 
An important feature of the treaty was that the parties were urged to 
e.xplore and e.xhaust all peaceful methods and “temperate negotiations'* 
to solve the dispute, and never to take up arms unless fuHy con-vinced 
of the uTong being done to them by Tipu. 

Comwaiiis asked Malet to obtain Maratha approv-al to this treaty 
which aimed at keeping Tipu in perpetual isolation.- It exhibited 
the inveterate hostility the English vet nourished against Tipu and 
their anxiety to presen'e their preponderant infiuence in the Confe- 
derac 5 \ It naturally excited the Jealousy of the hfarathas, and hence 
Nana at first e\'aded and finally rejected it. He contemplated an 
attack at this fme on the Nizam for the reco%'ery of Chainh and Sardesh- 
mtikhi. Azimul-Umrah not only eraded their pajanent bnt also 
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sought English aid to resist their forcible exaction by the Marathas, 
The growing Anglo-Nizam friendship was resented by Nana, who 
turned down the proposals of the Treaty, not outright, but by pre- 
paring another treaty which was unacceptable to the English. In 
his new draft Nana proposed that the Company should recognize 
the Maratha right to chauth over Tipu.^ Cornwallis considered it a 
device to extend Maratha frontiers and hence rejected it. 

The Nizam’s response to the English treaty was different. He 
accepted it on condition that the English should assist him in securing 
Kumool. But he soon withdrew his condition and accepted the 
proposals as very satisfactory to his interests. He conveyed his appro- 
val without waiting for the Maratha decision. He was happy to be 
a party to the treaty as he had pressed exactly for the same defensive 
arrangements in 1790, when they had been turned down in order to 
appease the Marathas. He grew anxious for its early conclusion. 
On being informed that Nana had rejected it, he pressed the English 
to ignore the Marathas and form an Anglo-Nizam alliance only. But 
Cornwallis was not in favour of excluding the Marathas, which might 
lead to complications. Sindhia had already warned the Nizam of 
its serious implications. The negotiations were protracted for nearly 
a year and Cornwallis finally dropped them in despair. “If the allies 
manifest any evasion or even backwardness to it, I do not desire that 
it should be pressed upon them, because it could answer no useful 
purpose.”^ 

The failure of the treaty brought out the Anglo-Maratha rivalry. 
Cornwallis was not prepared to support any Maratha claim on Tipu 
beyond what was specified in the Treaty of Srirangapatna.® In fact 
he was not in favour of the Maratha claim to chauth on any Indian 
power.® He denounced the Treaty of Salbai, which had been so much 
praised by Warren Hastings, and particularly condemned that article 
which made the Marathas responsible for the peaceful Anglo-Nizam 
and Anglo-Mysore relations. He observed, “Nothing could have 
been more nugatory and useless than the articles of the Treaty of 
Salbai by which the Marathas without specifically agreeing to guarantee 
our possessions engaged to restrain Hyder Ali and the Nizam from 
committing hostilities against us.”^ 

Adjustment of the Boundary Disputes 

The adjustment of certain boundaries offered great difficulty. 
Cornwallis raised four objections. First, he complained that Tipu 
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luicl included in tlic English share certain villages which really belonged 
to others. Thus tlie villages of Aliingar, Paroor and Kunutnayar, 
ceded to the English, were said to be the territories of Travancore.® 
Cornwallis informed Tipu that the English would restore them to the 
Raja and hence he demanded from Tipu fresh allotment of an area equal 
in value to these. The second complaint referred to the fixing of the 
new' boundary and the e,xcliange of Venkatagiri for Cauveripur. Cer- 
tain villages were surrendered to the English by the treaty without 
reference to their location or surroundings. As the division was 
clTcclcd on the basis of revenue, no care was taken to secure a clear 
demarcation of their extent. In many eases the presence of hills and 
rivers added to the confusion as the parties were given villages on either 
sides of hills and rivers. Later it was found more convenient to ex- 
change these confusing bits to make the share of both the parties com- 
pact. On either side of the river Cauvery both the English and Tipu 
had portions of their villages and Cornwallis desired to adjust the 
boundary by an exchange of these. The village of Venkatagiri was 
on the English side of the river belonging to Tipu and Cauveripur was 
on Tipu's side belonging to the English, the mutual exchange of which 
would avoid difficulties. The third point of difference was regarding 
the militarj' stores in the different forts evacuated by the English after 
the Treaty, The fourth point was the problem of English prisoners. 
Though a large number of them had been set free by Tipu, Cornwallis 
desired a full list of those who were still retained. The English wanted 
Tipu to comply with these four demands. 

Tipu objected to their first demand, denying the right of the Raja 
of Travancorc over the villages surrendered by him to the English and 
asserted his own indisputable right.® Likewise, the French claim over 
Karighatta which was also included in the English share was denied 
by Tipu,^° He complained that he had surrendered to the allies, 
besides half of his kingdom, extra territory yielding four and a half 
lakhs, according to his estimates, but still the English grumbled over 
triflcs.^^ Regarding the second dispute, the exchange of Venkatagiri 
for Cauveripur, Tipu maintained that the assessment of these places , 
W'as wrong and that the revenue of Cauveripur was much more than 
entered in^^the schedule. Therefore he pleaded his inability to surren- 
der Venkatagiri. Regarding the military stores, he promised to look into 
the accounts^ and promptly to deliver any of the stores still held back. • 
As for the release of prisoners, he said that he had set free all of them 
and not one of them had been retained. He complained, on the other 
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hand, that the Raja of Travancorc had still certain Mysoreans like 
Tarbiyat Ali Khan, Zaman Baig, Mohamed Haidar, Mohamed Ameer 
and others in his custody. The Marathas had not yet released Badruz 
Zaman Khan, nor surrendered Sunda as per the treaty. Besides, 
they carried on depredations in his country, lifted cattle and ravaged 
villages. Tipu asked the English to intervene and redress these grie- 
vances.^" 

These differences were not composed satisfactorily, and they caused 
constant trouble. The English accused Tipu of deliberately evading their 
fust demands and Tipu viewed their anxiety as attempts to keep him 
permanently reduced. When these border disputes took a serious 
turn, Cornwallis suggested a commission to inquire into the details 
of the disputes. Both the parties were to appoint men to make inqui- 
ries and elicit the truth from the respective inhabitants. Yet another 
commission was proposed to settle the claims to certain villages of 
Raja of Travancorc. Tipu accepted these proposals and agreed to send 
his representatives to whichever place the English chose on the border, 
which convinced Cornwallis of his sinccrity.^^ 

In the Treaty, great stress was laid on the promotion of commer- 
cial intercourse between the Company and Tipu. For this purpose 
Cornwallis desired to depute men for conducting a preliminary survey 
of the possibilities of English trade in Mysore. The main idea was 
to deprive Tipu of his rich trade and keep the English informed of his 
political activities and connections with any other powers. But these 
designs were never fulfilled and Tipu did not allow them to intervene 
in his internal affairs. 

Another hostile and ambitious act of Cornwallis was liis forcible 
occupation of Wynad which should have been legitimately given to 
Tipu. Its strategic situation and rich plantations prompted Corn- 
wallis not to surrender the place, despite Tipu’s repeated protests 
and a clear stipulation in the Treaty. Even the Bombay Government 
admitted the justice of Tipu’s claim but the Governor-General refused 
to restore the district. Though this matter was also referred to a 
commission, its members were instructed not to deprive the Company 
.of this place. Wellesley later surrendered Wynad, but this was a 
deception to lull Tipu into false security. Wynad was not the only 
place thus denied to Tipu. Corrumbala, Amara and Sulya were yet 
others. Corrumbala was in the vicinity of Wynad but the other two 
were near Coorg, whose Raja had annexed them on the plea of his 
17 
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claim to them. Though he failed to produce authentic proof of his 
claim, the English supported and secretly encouraged his cause. When 
Tipu protested strongly against the flagrant breach of treaty terms, 
the English consented to refer the matter to a commission. Tipu 
appointed Shahab-ud-deen and Meer Muhammad Ali and the English 
deputed Mahon}' and Uthoff.^® The Raja had no papers to prove 
his right, but Tipu produced authentic documents in support of his 
claim. Still the Commissioners decided the issue in favour of the 
Raja. Their decision was that Amara should go to the Raja and Sulya 
to Tipu but, as the Raja was already in possession of both, he ought 
not to be dispossessed of either.^’ It was a strange judgment in which 
Tipu tvas denied the place even after his claim was established by the 
Commissioners. His representatives could at best protest against the 
decision. Except for these border disputes, the relations of Cornwallis 
with Tipu were peaceful. When the Anglo-French war was likely 
to start in Europe, Tipu shou'ed no anxiet}' to break with the English. 
The Bengal Government reported to the Court of Directors, “There 
was no intention v'hatever on the part of this chief to afford the smallest 
support or countenance to the French in the present war.”’® Tipu 
wrote to Bengal, “The attachment and goodwill subsisting between 
us is so firmly established that no increase of it appears feasible.”’® 
In spite of these circumstances Cornwallis was not sincere in his rela- 
tions with Tipu, as was evident from his anxiety to revive the Defensive 
Alliance against him, to.establish trade factories in Tipu’s country and to 
retain the strategic places v'hich should have, been surrendered to Tipu. 

Tipu and Sir John Shore 

Sir John Shore, who succeeded Cornwallis was noted for his policy 
of non-inten'ention. With his advent, Tipu’s relations with the Eng- 
lish took a happy turn. He scrupulously avoided war and directed 
his energies towards the consenntion of Company’s power. He 
strictly adhered to the restrictive clause in the Charter Act of 1793 
w'hich mentioned, “To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominions in India are declared to be measures repugnant to the wish, 
honour and policy of the nation”.^® The affairs of the Company at 
that time were vcq' satisfactory, with a highly disciplined army, stabi- 
lised finances, vast resources, humbled enemies, devoted allies and 
safety from external danger. Hie reason why the Company did not 
go to war despite its favourable position, was entirely due to the pacific 
policy of the new Governor-General. 
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Except for the question of Wynad, Tipu's relations with him re- 
mained friendly and peaceful. Towards the last few months of Sir 
John Shore’s regime, rumours of Tipu’s military preparations caused 
anxiety. His first act of importance on his coming to power was the 
restoration of the princes to Tipu. In March 1 794 they were returned 
to Mysore, accompanied by Captain Doveton. Tipu personally went 
to Devanhalli to receive them and felt great joy on their return. He 
conferred titles and bestowed gifts in their honour. 

The second step Sir John Shore took was to determine the Englisli 
policy towards the Malabar chiefs and their relations with Tipu. The 
situation was getting tense over the question of Wynad and Corriim- 
bala. Though Tipu had an undoubted right over them, the English 
were reluctant to restore them. The Governor-General would not 
take such a decision, thinking that the Malabar chiefs would regard 
his action as a sign of weak appeasement. At the same time, he did 
not wish to offend Tipu by denying his right openly. Therefore, as a 
compromise, he framed a policy of four points.*^ Firstly, the Com- 
pany was not to assert its own indisputable right over the two districts, 
Wynad and Corrumbala, which might force a rupture with Tipu. 
Secondly, if Corrumbala was occupied with his sanction, by Tipu’s 
officers no opposition was to be made. Thirdly, if they proceeded 
beyond the limits of these two districts, the English should interfere 
and repel them. Lastly, if Tipu’s officers committed predatory incur- 
sions without his knowledge, Tipu was to be informed of their con- 
duct. Accordingly, instructions were issued to the Bombay Govern- 
ment warning them not to offend Tipu by asserting the Company’s 
claim over the districts. He wrote, “Any claim on the part of Currum- 
bala or Wynad should be received with every disposition to concede 
whatever he might be able to establish as his right.”** He confessed 
that the Company’s claim over them was so weak that the Marathas 
and the Nizam would not be convinced of the justice of the case and 
could not be induced to support it in case of a rupture. He was afraid 
that the English would have to wage a solitary war. The Maratha 
jealousy had been excited at the rapid growth of the British power. 
The Nizam was also equally enraged by their policy of leaving him 
alone at the time of the impending Maratha attack on him. He had 
naturally permitted Raymond, who was in his service, to reorganize 
the French army on strong and disciplined lines. These factors 
compelled Sir John Shore to adopt a cautious policy towards 
Tipu. 
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Tlic Ni/’^im*Maratha war of 1795 changed the politics of the Deccan. 
The defeat of the 7\i/.rjni, t})c humiliatina convention of Kurdla, the 
ascendency of the .Maralhas, the neutrality of the English, the death 
of the young Peshva, .\ladhava Rao II. the war of succession, and 
tlic rise of Paji Rao H and Daulat Rao Sindhia, all these helped T7pu 
to play an important pari in the affairs of the Deccan. They brohe 
completely the old Triple .Alliance of 1790 against him. At such a 
period. Sir John Shore decided not to revive it but to obsene strict 
neutrality. He declined to support the Nizam against Tipu over the 
question of Kurnool and against the .Marathas in their war. His 
policy touards Tipu vas not to prosohe a v.ar with him but to remain 
prepared to figlit. if it became inevitable. That was exactly the policy' 
of Tipu V. I’o desired neither to offend them nor to tolerate gross in- 
justice at their iiands. The English did not expect that Tipu would 
ri'l: a uar unaided b}' the French or the .Marathas. As both these 


powers v.crc involved in their domestic troubles, -the possibility of a 
var v.as reduced. As for the probability of a war by Tipu alone. 
Sir John Shore observed. “Tl'ie defalcation of his territories and the 


deprivation of his property s\ill impose silence on his resentment and 
restraint upon his ambition."'” 

The relations of Tipu took an unfavourable turn with the English 
after 1795. Rumours v.crc spread that he was preparing for a war, 
11 is contacts v.ith the Indian courts were construed as negotiations for 
alliances. At first. Sir John Shore did not trust these reports and re- 
garded them as mere conjectures-’ But a consistent and organized 
propaganda forced him to adopt certain precautionary' measures. 

Th.e nature of such propaganda was as follov.-s. Imtiaz ud Daulah, 
the nephew of the Nizaim and highly influential in the Hyderabad 
Court after the captivity of Azimul Umrah. had supported Tipu's 
project of an alliance against the Company, Tipu's agents, Medina 
Saheb, Sakka Ram and Qadir Husain Khan were employed for this 
purpose.-^ Tipu expected the Dutch and the French aid from Europe, 
after the arrival of v/hich he would commence hostilities. 2 ° Captain 
Doveton also hinted at the possibility of a Mysore-Maratba alliance.-" 
Another source conveyed the information that Tipu solicited the aid 
of Zaman Shah, the ruler of Afghanistan. Tipu was reported to have 
mobilised his forces for war,^= and to have constructed an inner ram- 
part on the west and north faces of the fort of Srirangapatna.^^ He 
was accused of having sent an agent, Abdullah Baig, to Sindhia with 
friendly letters to secure his military assistance."'’. 
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These rumours were all baseless, except the one about the despatch 
of vakils to Hyderabad. It was but natural that Tipu as an indepen- 
dent prince entertained ideas of recovering his losses. The Treaty 
of Srirangapatna had imposed on him such harsh measures as were 
out of proportion to all his offences on the Raja of Travancore, More- 
over there was no danger of a Tipu-Nizam alliance. Even if there 
had been any such possibility owing to the presence of Imtiaz ud 
Daulah, Roy Royan and the ascendency of the French in the Hydera- 
bad Court, it was soon removed by the return of Azimul Umrah and 
through the vigilance of Kurkpatrick. ' The party which had supported 
Tipu suffered a setback.^ ^ The dismissed British detacliment returned 
to its original place. The rebellion of Alijah further increased the 
British influence on the Hyderabad Court. The inconsistency of 
the Nizam’s ministers, his ill-paid and inefficient army, his disaster 
at Kardla and the disordered state of his finances convinced even Sir 
John Shore of the absurdity of any Nizam-Tipu co-operation.®® 

Tipu could not expect any assistance from the Marathas either, 
owing to the highly disturbed state of their affairs. Since the death 
of Madhava Rao 11 in October 1795, Poona had been the scene of 
revolutions and counter-revolutions. Intrigues and treacheries pre- 
vented any government from functioning for more than a few days. 
Nana was in the midst of inextricable difficulties owing to the intrigues 
of Baji Rao II, Daulat Rao Sindhia and Sharza Rao. In the midst 
of this chaos and confusion it was apparent even to Malet that Nana 
could not contract any offensive alliance with Tipu against the English.®® 
If Nana had been so inclined, he would not have joined the English 
in denouncing Tipu’s warlike activities and calling for an explanation.®^ 
Similarly, the arrival of a French force at that disturbed period was 
highly improbable. Rumours of Dutch assistance to Tipu were fan- 
tastic, and both the Bengal and the Madras Governments called them 
absurd.®® Uthoflf described these rumours as “misconception, selfish- 
interestedness or insiduousness.”®® The Bengal Government was 
convinced of the fact that these rumours were “destitute of any foun- 
dation.”®’ Sir John Shore thought them to have been “fabricated for 
the purpose of deception or with a view to derive importance or 
reward.”®^ 

On account of these factors, even if Tipu had so desired, it was 
difficult for . him to secure assistance and without assistance, he could 
not go to war. Though he tried to get the help of the Nizam and other 
powers, the peculiar difficulties in the way compelled him to do with- 
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out It. Even Sir John Shore was conscious of the real intentions of 
Tipu and only a firm conviction that it was impossible for him to 
secure outside help compelled the Governor-General to follow a peace- 
ful policy towards Mysore. Sir John had not expected any change 
in Tipu’s character or pursuits and he believed that his losses had 
only moderated his violence which might be roused to a just resent- 
ment of his wrongs in course of time. Only the dread of Tipu pre- 
vented the Engdish from supporting the Nizam against the Marathas 
lest Tipu should join the Marathas. “The ambition of Tipu has more 
and stronger motives for action than that of the Marathas and the 
consolidation of our alliance with the latter is an object of importance 
to us.”®® 

The English apprehensions were aggravated by their fear, sus- 
picion and jealousy of Tipu’s power. His rapid economic recovery 
and the repair of war ravages excited their jealousy. The military 
conditions of the Company after 1795 were in a way not satisfactory. 
The number of European troops in their service had been reduced 
only to 3,000.^® They were widely dispersed on the coast to counteract 
the Dutch designs. Their forces in Malabar which was the place 
of trouble and the origin of all rumours were much reduced. The 
revolutions in Poona, the captivity of Azimul Umrah, the increasing 
influence of the French in the Nizam’s army and his resentment over 
their failure to help him against the Marathas were the other facts 
that gave rise to incendiary propaganda against Tipu. Added to 
these, exaggerations by the English news-reporting agency completed 
the process of preparing a thorough case of Tipu’s allegedly aggressive 
designs. 

As a precaution, Sir John wanted to take certain measures. He 
ordered the Company’s troops to be prepared for war. He despatched 
them to certain strategic points. He sent reinforcements from Bengal 
to Madras. He gave instructions in detail about the course of action 
which the Madras Government was to follow in case of Tipu’s attaclc.'^^ 

If any considerable number of Tipu’s troops should march towards 
Malabar, that should be deemed an indication of war.'*^ A mere 
remonstrance of Tipu’s hostile activities was not judged adequate, 
unless supported with a threat of war. That would only provoke 
Tipu to a war, if he really meant peace. But if he was assisted by a 
large number of troops from outside, w'ar was to be declared.'*^ Thus 
the policy of Sir John was to remain prepared for war at all times. 
“We may assume it as an undeniable principle that to impose peace 
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on our neighbours by strength of a military establishment, ready at 
all times for active or extensive exertion, is not only the wisest, but 
the most economic system.”*'^ This policy was diflerent from that 
of his predecessor or successor in that he did not desire to precipitate 
a war. He believed in remaining prepared but not in attacking Tipu 
unprovoked. 

Sir John Shore was not in favour of the Company taking the initi- 
ative of sending a separate remonstrance to Tipu but wanted a joint 
note, signed by all the three Confederates, to be sent, complaining of 
his military preparations and calling for an explanation. Accordingly 
they sent a joint note expressing their concern over his mobilization 
of forces which would disturb the peace of the Deccan."'® Such a 
joint note was felt more effective as it might convince Tipu of the 
existence of the old triple alliance and that it was not dissolved either 
by the revolutions in Poona or by his intrigues in Hyderabad. That 
might compel him to abandon any hostile project, even if he had already 
contemplated any, as it would be a serious warning of declaring war, 
if so compelled. It would break the Nizam-Tipu negotiations, if 
they meant any hostility to the English. 

Tipu in reply to this remonstrance expressed great surprise and 
denied all the allegations.'*® He assured them of his peaceful inten- 
tions and informed them that he had discharged faithfully all the 
Treaty obligations and would do the same in future. He expressed 
his inability to comprehend the causes that prompted the allies to take 
such an extraordinary step of demanding an explanation. His dis- 
patch of a small force to Gutti on the frontiers of the Nizam was only 
intended to collect his dues from Kurnool which had accumulated 
to twenty lakhs of rupees. He expressed his firm resolve not to violate 
peace and he mentioned that he was engaged at the time in performing 
the marriage of his seven sons.*’ 

These assurances failed to convince the English of Tipu’s sincere 
desire for peace. They called him evasive and deceitful.*® Their 
relations remained strained with him thereafter. But Sir John Shore 
, did not precipitate a war and restrained the passions of those who 
wanted it. He followed the policy of peace towards all the Indian 
powers, Sindhia, Nana, the Nizam and Tipu. Such a policy secured 
for him the respect of all the parties except the Nizam who had grounds 
to be offended. But Sir John was not convinced of Tipu’s sincerity 
for peace with the English; for he observed, “subversion of the British 
Power, as opposing the firmest barrier to his ambition, must naturally 
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be the object which he has most in vie\v/'« But he did not believe 
that Tipu would implement his designs immediately. He remarked, 
His obvious policy is to wait until events produce a disunion amonsst 
the Confederates and to foment it if he can.’'^° 

Tims Tipu. the reduced and humiliated prince, was still a 
terror to the English. They were apprehensive that his defeat and 
disaster might yet galvanize him to more heroic action, more imasi- 
nativc designs and more desperate ventures to recover Ins losses. That 
was the reason why, as long as Cornsvallis remained in office, he never 
relaxed his vigilance on Tipu. There were still quite a few issues such 
as territorial disputes and release of prisoners which could have embroil- 
ed the English with Tipu, and hence Cornwallis attempted to keep 
alive the Confcdcrac}- of 1790. But the politics of the Deccan was 
not the same again as it was before the Treaty of Srirangapatna. Sever- 
al new factors such as the defeat of the Nizam at the hands of the 
Maralhas, the failure of the English to assist him in the hour of need, 
the revival of French influence at his court, the attempt of Tipn to 
improve his relations with his Indian neighbours, the death of 
Madhava U in Poona, and of Mahdaji Sindhia in Gwalior, the acces- 
sion to power of Baji Rao II and Daulat Rao Sindhia in Poona and 
Gv.-alior respectively, had all changed the political scene in the country'. 
Tipu was not slow to draw full advantage from such a situation. Con- 
sequent!}', the English were again nerx'ous that he would disturb their 
peace. TTcy tried to revi\'e the treaty of 1790 in order to keep Tipu 
in perpetual isolation, but both the Marathas and the Nizam were 
careful this time and did not fall a prey to their machinations. Nana 
knew loo well that any alignment with the English was not in the best 
interests of the Marathas, and the Nizam too soon learnt the same 
lesson, although the hard way. Like Haidar in 1770, the Nizam in 
1 795 implored the English for aid in order to ward oft the danger from 
the Marathas, but his appeal proved a cry* in the wilderness. The 
advent of Sir John Shore further helped Tipu to consolidate his posi- 
tion. There was again a change of policy' in the English camp from 
/the aggressive and militant one to one of pacific intentions, in order to 
consolidate all their presious gains. Sir John Shore was more interes- 
ted in revenue settlement than in provoking costly wars. Therefore 
his policy of strict neutrality in the English relations with Indian 
powers and his apparently friendly attitude towards Tipu further 
encouraged the hlysore ruler to engage himself in his old venture of 
concerting all measures to defeat the English. Very- soon even Sir 
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Jolin Shore came to realise that it was only a matter of time before 
Tipu sprang a surprise again. The English were aware that before 
1790 he had only a political reason to eliminate the English from India,, 
but he had now a personal reason as well. The rivals who had brought 
about his calamity would hardly be forgiven or forgotten. With 
renewed vigour, therefore, he was preparing again for a contest al- 
though circumstances proved more disastrous now to his cause than 
before. 
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CHAPTER X 


RECONCILIATION WITH THE INDIAN 
NEIGHBOURS (1792-1798) 


T iPU DESIRED TO CULTIVATE peaceful relations with the Marathas 
after the Treaty of Srirangapatna. Though they offended him 
by ravaging his country, by detaining his prisoners and by demanding 
chauth from him, he did not wish to break with them. But the Mara- 
tha-hlizam war diverted their attention and he was relieved of his 
anxiety. It afforded him leisure to consolidate his power which he 
did in a short time. His position was changed after 1795, when the 
Marathas began to seek his alliance and the English dreaded his power. 

Immediately after the Peace of 1792, the Marathas violated the 
terms of the Treaty by carrying on incessant depredations in his 
country. Bhao committed such excesses that even Cornwallis observed, 
“I cannot help apprehending that he will commit many irregularities 
upon his march, for his corps has hitherto paid very little respect to 
the Treaty.”^ Tipu protested to the English against this indiscrimi- 
nate plunder of his country.® The Marathas did not release Tipu’s 
Governor of Dliarwar, Badruz Zaman Khan who had surrendered the 
fort on capitulatory terms. Besides, his detention was contrary to the 
terms of the peace of 1792. There were a number of boundary dis- 
putes to be adjusted. According to the treaty, Tipu should have got 
the three taluks of Sira, Jamboti and Soopa but the Marathas retained 
them for themselves.^ To settle this dispute, ’ Tipu proposed the 
appointment of a commission consisting of deputies by both the parties 
but the Poona Court rejected the proposal on the plea that no such 
dispute existed.'* Likewise, Sunda, ceded to Tipu in the Treaty, was 
not surrendered by them.® Badruz Zaman Khan was released only 
after repeated remonstrances by Cornwallis. 

With the arrival of Sindhia in Poona, the Maratha politics were 
completely changed. Tipu’s differences with them were composed 
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because Tipii protested against it, but because the English did not 
like to encourage the Maratha ascendency. The English were consci- 
ous of tlic slirewd diplomacy of Nana, who intended to undermine 
their influence. But their jealousy helped Tipu indirectly, as it frust- 
rated the efforts of the English to conclude a hostile alliance and of 
Nana to impose the chauth on him. Tlie old alliance of 1790 was 
practically dissolved. Their internal dissensions acted as a guarantee 
for Tipu’s security. When the Nizam-Maratha war broke out, he 
felt partly avenged. He maintained strict neutrality in the war, as 
his relations were friendly with both. But his neutrality was taken 
more as an alliance with the Marathas. “Tipu Sultan also had a 
hand in increasing the Maratha-Nizam tension.”^^ The Nizam’s 
reluctance readily to consent to the release of the princes, his designs 
on Kurnool and other border villages, his anxiety to conclude with 
the English a Treaty of Guarantee against Tipu and the English intri- 
gues in the Hyderabad Court compelled Tipu to favour the Marathas. 

With the outbreak of the Maratha-Nizam war, Tipu came into 
greater prominence. He became the central figure balancing the 
politics of the Deccan as his participation on either side would be a 
decisive factor in beating the other. Th.c English did not support 
the Nizam, thinking that he would be induced to join the Marathas. 
They thought it difficult to resist the combined attack of the Marathas 
and Tipu. They regretted that the Nizam pursued a wrong policy 
in offending Tipu by unjust demands. They wished that he should 
have won the friendship of Tipu which would have helped him in resis- 
ting the Marathas.^'* Kirkpatrick attempted to compose the Nizam- 
Tipu . differences soon after the Peace of 1792 but the insistence of the 
Nizam’s minister to detain the princes until the settlement of all the 
disputes offended Tipu. 

A brief review of the Maratha-Nizam war gives us an idea of the 
complicated politics of the Deccan powers. By 1794 Nana’s power 
had enormously increased. His long continuance in office, defeat 
of Tipu and the death of Mahadaji Sindhia and Haripant left him 
supreme in the Deccan. By the middle of 1794, his rivalry with the 
Nizam deepened to a crisis. To avert a clash, the Nizam deputed 
Meer Alam to Poona to settle the disputes. The issue was the pay- 
ment of chauth and sardeshmukhi. The Nizam did not deny the 
justice of the claim but only disputed the amount. The Marathas 
demanded the payment of full arrears. The Nizam sought the English 
assistance but they declined to help him. Sindhia who was at first 
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ravourabfc towards the Nizam, changed sides and joined Nana in 
demanding the chauth. Sindhia added one more demand to the list, 
the cession of Bfdar where his spiritual guide, the Nruslim saint, Man- 
sur Snah had his shrine.” As neither party was willing for a compro- 
mise, the issue w-as decided in the battle at Kardla, about 125 miles 
from Poona, on March 12, 1795, where the Nizam was defeated. He 
was forced to surrender a territory yielding thirtj.'-five lakhs of rupees, 
besides the fort of Daulatabad, to pay an indemnity of three crores 
and durbar charges, and to surrender Azimul Umrah as a hostage. 
This war completely disturbed the arrangements of the peace of 1792. 

This war was vciw- significant, as it gave the Nizam a bitter exper- 
ience of his friendship with the English. It was in a way a Sght bet- 
%vcen the English and the Marathas for the leadership of the Deccan. 
Sindhia had come down to the south for checking the British influence. 
The Nizami’s growing intimaev' with the English was resented both by 
the Marathas and Tipu. Moreover, an active interest in the rivalrv' 
of Nana and Sindhia and the march of the Nizam towards Bidar to 
interfere in their affairs, further cmdoittered his relations with Nana. 
Sir John Shore warned against such measures but Azimul Umrah 
took no notice of them.'^'^ 


The war brought out the faithlessness of the English. Cornwallis 
had repeatedly assured the Nizam that the English w'ould never let 
down their ally.” His letter of July 7, 1789 had speciflcally mentioned 
that the English were bound by their honour to protect the Nizam. 
Vet Sir John Shore denied help on the plea that they were verbal assur- 
ances and not specified in a treaty, that the Charter Act of 1793 had 
imposed strict neutrality, and that the English were bound to protect 
himx only against Tipu. Even this help against Tipu would be rende- 
red only so long as the Triple Alliance remained in force and “a war 
between two of the parties totally changes the relative situation of alU''^* 
The necessity for this new interpretation of the assurances of help 
to the Nizam arose owing to the apprehension of the English that the 
combined forces of the Marathas and Tipu would beat the English. 
Sir John Shore confessed that “the impending consequences ought 
to be much stronger than that apprehension of future eUIs from the 
subversion of the Nizam’s power.”” In other words the English felt that 
their aid to the Nizam would result in greater injury to their interests 
than their betrayal of an ally. But the English prestige suffered 
much by this infidelity. The defeat of their ally was their owm defeat. 
The Nizam was left alone because of “the greater evils attending a 
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war with Tipu.”^*’ The English contemplated joining witii tiie 
Marathas. for that would help them to resist Tipu better. This reveals 
that Tipu was the balancing force which prompted the English to 
remain neutral. Mis recovery was .so complete titat he was dreaded 
again by the English. 

Thus the war contributed to the promotion of better relations 
between Tipu and the Nfarathas. The old feuds, the boundary dis- 
putes and the frontier depredations were all buried. The English 
ascendency gained in the peace of 1792 was supplanted by that of the 
Marathas. Tipu gained due prominence in the politics of the Deccan 
and was an informal ally of the Marathas. lloth tried to check the 
rapid growth of the English power. 

But the battle of Kardla was the last great victory of the Mara- 
thas, after which their power decidedly declined. Tipu's relations 
with them were further improved after that war. With the death of 
the Peshwa, Madhava Rao 11. in October 1795. a civil war broke out 
in Poona. Tipu was at first willing to help Nana but, on further 
reflection, he decided to avoid the complications. Persaram Bhao 
who bore inveterate hostility towards Tipu was in the opposite camp 
which prompted Tipu to think at first that he should participate in 
the civil war, but he soon rcvi.scd his decision. The disturbed politics 
of Poona, made Tipu cautious bccairsc the instability of the Maratha 
aflairs might involve him in endless complications. The English 
were afraid that he would join the parly that was opposed to them. '' 
But Tipu decided not to intervene. 

Tipu’s Relations with (he Niram (1792-1798) 

Just as Tipu's relations with the Marathas were strained in the 
beginning and were improved afterwards, his relations with the Nizam 
w'crc at first embittered but took a friendly turn later. As usual, the 
boundary disputes, particularly the Kurnool question, caused con- 
siderable difficulties. The reluctance of the Nizam to consent to the 
release of the princes added to the misgivings of Tipu. But the situa- 
tion improved after the faitliless conduct of the English who deserted 
their ally. 

The question of Kurnool strained the relations. It w'as a small 
principality, about one hundred miles in length and eighty miles in 
breadth, governed byNawab Ranmast Khan. Haidar Ali had conquered 
and made it a tributary of Mysore in 1765. After 1792 a bitter con- 
troversy arose owing to the anxiety of both Tipu and the Nizam to 
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secure the principality. Ever since Haidar had reduced it, it had 
paid tribute to Mysore, In the Treaty of Srirangapatna, Tipu desired 
to transfer its tribute to the Nizam’s share of indemnity. As the Nizam 
was not agreeable to this arrangement and as he professed his own 
claim to Kurnool, the matter was dropped, without full discussion. 22 
The whole of the principality was included in Tipu’s share. The 
impression that was created in the conference was that though Azimul 
Umrah objected to Tipu’s claim over the principality, he, yet, reluctantly 
conceded it. Kennaway had assured Tipu that he would not be dep- 
rived of the place and the established tribute coming from it,"^ 

When Tipu demanded the arrears of tribute from the Nawab, the 
Nizam intcrv'ened and prevented the payment on the ground that 
Tipu’s claim to the place was irregular and unjust. He instigated 
the Nawab to reject Tipu’s demand and he attempted to secure the 
place for himself. His contention was that Kurnool once belonged 
to the Subedar of the Deccan and he, as the Vicegerent of Mughal 
authority in the South, had a claim to suzerainty over the place. To 
accomplish his object, he sought English support and sent agents to 
Madras for the purpose,*'* He instigated the Nawab to detain Tipu’s 
agents,*" But both the Madras authorities and the Kurnool chief 
declined to comply with his request. He thought of forcible annexa- 
tion with the assistance of the British auxiliary corps stationed at 
Hyderabad, But the Resident discouraged such attempts and refused 
the employment of the British corps. Cornwallis had specifically 
laid down that the English would not interfere, as that would involve 
them in difficulties with the Marathas and Tipu.*® Even then the 
Nizam could not reconcile himself to its loss. He decided to secure 
the place even by paying the tribute himself to Tipu, which he did not 
consider improper.22 hq proposed to pay not only the future tribute 
but also the old arrears. This arrangement would have solved the 
dispute satisfactorily, as Tipu was interested only in the tribute, but 
the Resident was not agreeable. He considered it highly derogatory 
to the dignity of the Nizam, and threatened to withdraw the English 
support if Tipu attacked him on the Kurnool issue.*® Cornwallis 
called it, “a submission to degradation and a private agreement” 
which would absolve the English from all consequences arising from it. 

The anxiety of the Nizam to secure the place revealed his ambi- 
tion. In reality Tipu had undoubted claim over the place, as it had 
been the tributary of Mysore for over thirty years. The Nizam had 
remained silent all these years, acknowledging the suzerainty of Mysore. 
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He had not pressed tlie matter to a final decision even in the Peace 
Conference of 1792. He had just raised the topic but liad not pursued 
it. Tipu had denied the claims of the Ni/am and asserted his own, 
which had convinced the other Confederates. It was then included 
in Tipu*s schedule. v.Iiich was neither opposed nor repudiated by the 
Nizam’s deputies. The Nizam had no definite evidence to prove 
his claim conclusively wlicn he was called upon to do so at the Peace 
Conference.- ■' On the other hand, Tipu produced the receipts of the 
tribute paid to \\\m and other papers, Tlie Nizam’s .sole claim was 
that Kurnool once formed the military lief of the Subedar of the 
Deccan and hence he continued to be “Lord Paramount" of the place. 
But Tipu refuted titis argument by .stating tlie fact that the Nizam 
had ceased to be its overlord when he had not been able to protect 
hi.s ally against H.-utlar .Aii in 1765, when the latter had annexed it to 
Mysore. Another contention of the Nizam was that only by his 
superior force Tipu it.ad compelled the Nawab to pay tribute. Kenna- 
way argued that the general practice prevalent in India of exacting 
tribute was by holdiitg out a threat of war, "According to the usage 
of the country, the tributary state should be held to be dependent on 
the power to which tribute was paid,""® Even Cornwallis did not 
appreciate the Nizam’s contention. He observed: "Most of the 
great monarcinc.s, now existing, were founded under the permission 
of His Providence, by the power of the sword."^* Even during the 
war, Ranmast Khan remained loyal to Tipu and his action was rc5cn- 
icd by the allies. He supplied them no grain, fodder nor hor.scs, 
and despite their repeated remonstrances, had not severed his contacts 
with Tipu.^“ 

Ranmast Khan died in 1792 and a war of succession began between 
his two sons, Azam Khan, the elder son and Alif Khan, the younger. 
The latter had been nominated by the old Nawab as his successor and 
accordingly a will had been drawn, attested by the seal of the Qazi 
and the signatures of Azam Khan and his followers.®^ Ranmast 
Khan had also desired that the new Nawab should discharge the 
arrears of tribute to Tipu and pay it promptly in future.^'* Tipu, 
therefore, supported Alif Khan but the Nizam espoused the cause 
of Azam Khan, the elder brother. He decided to intervene in the 
war of succession and dispatch the British corps for the purpose.^s 
But Cornwallis refused to permit their employment. No doubt by 
the Treaty of 1768, the Nizam was entitled to apply for this force but, 
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ihc pea'Jt j7iC v.-ouicl ns infringed d}- ii, ihe Governor-General 
,'ie.icie_ nr- maojiiOv' to oblige ine I'-izam. Irioreovsx. fne I'^izaic 
bad nee:: toi:!. ••Ouarrcliinn viinTipu in matter? in vmeh the Compaev 
could noi feel juir.ifiet; in supporting him. he v'oulc run the ntinost 
ritl: CM eacrifieing to pride and passion fbose substantia] and gloriouB 
atb’ar.taget vhie:: iiad been obtained bv the late Treat:.- of Teace.'"^ 
The I'tizam vat, dissuaded from talting active interest in fne Jlumool 
cruestion in :’jev,- of itit- oidage and hi? jailing hedlth. and on grounds 
t'f jur.iee t.nd pthr.-. jt might invob-e him in serious conseouences 
as “no engagement masted m -virtue of vhich the Compam- coulc 
unite v.-;;:: 'hour Highness." Therefore he v'a^ smcerel:- advised lo 
vitbdrtiv from the contest. Comv-aliis vTote. “I repuest, themfom. 
b'siur rJigbne?? to consider with "hat justice tbi? right can mov he 
contested or vita vhat epuip- Tipu Sultan can nov.- be called upon 
to orodtice the agreement of the Ixavnb of ILitmooL Tina coiild 
iust!}' complain of an infringement of the Tream if a demand vm? 
then made."” 

Being tnu.s discouraged oy CornvaliiE. the Nizam changed his 
tactics and v-on Alcf Than or-er to his side. Ke induced him not lo 
ma}' tribute to Tipu but lo .send a vaiclL named Bandullah Ehan; to 
H 3 'de.m.bad for concluding some nev.- arrangements. He drev, up a 
treapv b\- vhich Ibumool vas to aclmovledge the NizamT suzer^n:, 
Alif JChan v.n? to pap- the PairJihcsh of nheen lalms of rupees to hi-m 
and hi.': rider b."omsr vns to get z jcyir of sinrv- thousand rnpses.-- 
The Bnalish again denounced these arrangements and desired lae 
dispute to be left to Tipu and the sons of Pvanmasi Ifhan. The Zhzam 
v'a.? not rilling and Irieer ,Aiam ihreaiened Hennarm' that nhles 
the English fuliilled their old treat}' terms of pro-vidins him aid, the 
Nizam vould isolate himself in case of a vai viih Tipu.“'' Bandullah 
Than stajnd on in the court of Hprierahad, but the Iviaratha hostiliP-’ 
aaainsi Hp'derabad di-v'erted the attention of the Ivizam. and -the Ihur- 
nool Question lost its importance. Bandullah Than vas .dismissed 
in October J7?3 viihout an}' denniie agreement being conclnaed. 

rindina himseu betrap.-ed bv the Idizam, Alif Shan v-as once imam 
in a serious predicament. Therefore he again accepted Tipu's suzer- 
aint}- and promised to pav the accumulated tribute of Iv/enr-' laldis. 
Tipu sent Gulab Hhan to reco-v'sr this amount, vhsn the Nizam agaru 
inlervaned.'^^ The question of Ehmool conrinned to strain TipuT 
relations rhh H}''derabad. Trihile -the Bn^h dissuaded the Idizam 
ir-om active interference, thep' vere egnalh- been on pmv'enting hr 
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total annexation by Tipu. ' They desired that he should merely collect 
the tribute. Cornwallis observed, “I should be sorry that Tipu should 
acquire any further right of ascendency in Kurnool than that of en- 
-forcing the payment of the established Paishkash”.*^ The issue was 
raised again inT797, when Azimul Umrah suggested a commission 
of the Confederates and Tipu to discuss the matter and settle it amic- 
ably.^® When Tipu massed his troops near Gutti in 1796 to exact 
tribute, the Nizam seriously apprehended the move and suggested the 
dispatch of -deputies to ascertain his real intentions.^^ Threatened 
by this action of Tipu, the Nizam was willing to settle the dispute by 
conceding half of Tipu’s claim to the tribute.'*'* The question was 
no longer the right of Tipu to the tribute, but the actual amount to 
be paid. The dispute, however, was never finally and satisfactorily 
settled as long as Tipu lived. 

Besides Kurnool, other border disputes caused anxiety to Tipu. 
The Nizam complained of frontier depredations by Tipu’s army, 
but the latter denied the charge and levelled countercharges. Malik 
Isa, an officer of the Nizam, carried on devastations in the Mysore 
territory.'*^ The English censured the activities of this officer and 
requested Azimul Umrah to appoint loyal and honest officers to fron- 
tier posts. The situation deteriorated and Azimul Umrah proposed 
the appointment of an English officer on the frontier to inquire impar- 
tially' into all the circumstances of the dispute. The Nizam refused 
to consent to the release of the princes until these border disputes were 
settled, which necessitated the appointment of Commissioners by both 
Tipu and the Nizam.^** Tipu deputed Miran Hussain add the Nizam 
sent Mohamed Amin Arab, both of whom worked from March 
1794 to August 1794. The inquiry bore good results, as it preserved 
the tranquillity of the borders. When the Zamindar of Kappathal 
committed ravages in Mysore, Azimul Umrah issued pre-emptory orders 
requiring him to desist from his action. As a result of the inquiry, 
a' few villages were mutually exchanged. When a promise was made 
that the Nizam would return a village, Hinchunhalli, claimed by Tipu, 
the latter was satisfied.^”^ But all the disputes were not settled. In 
1796, the Nizam complained that Hari Nayak of Kanakagiri had 
caused disturbances and asked the English to intervene and dissuade 
Tipu from his action.^® Tipu complained that the Nizam had offended 
him by affording shelter to the Zamindar of Anegundi who had ravaged 
his dominion and disturbed the peace. The Nizam seemed at first 
very apprehensive of Tipu’s power. He wrote to Cornwallis at the 
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of three crorcs. Immediately after his return from Kardla, he dis- 
missed the British corps under Iiis service and ordered its march to 
the confines of the Company's territories. To set off this deficiency, 
he encouraged Reymond to build up a large and efficient French army. 
A body of the French regular infantry was despatched to Cuddapah, 
the English border. These actions of the Nizam estranged his rela- 
tions with the English but improved them with Tipu. Moreover, 
the threatening attitude of Sindhia towards Hyderabad prompted 
the Nizam to be very friendly with Tipu. 

After the return of Kishnaji who gave Tipu a favourable report 
of the Hyderabad court, Tipu sent another agent, Sakka Ram, osten- 
sibly to settle the Kurnool issue, but in reality to negotiate an alliance.'’^ 
He wrote letters to the Nizam and Roy Rayan. His letter to Roy 
Rayan stated, “Whatever you have written has been understood; 
on that point 1 am ready but upon the following condition only that 
the understanding existing between your. Sarkar and the English shall 
cease.”^-* Owing to the rebellion of Ali Jah, these negotiations did 
not make much progress. Another attempt was made in July 1796, 
when Mecr Alam proposed a triple alliance of the Nizam, the English 
and Tipu. But Sir John Shore denounced the proposal as being re- 
pugnant to the Marathas and conlrar>' to the triple alliance of 1790 
and the Charter Act of 1793'^'^. The English objected to a separate 
alliance also between the Nizam and Tipu against the Marathas. 
When Meet Alam sought the English permission for such an alliance, 
Sir John Shore instructed Kennaway to frustrate these attempts to 
outwit the English. The Nizam was convinced that it was a dangerous 
measure and Tipu would never co-operate with him without demand- 
ing the restoration of his surrendered territories. It would dissolve 
the Confederacy and the English would not protect the Nizam if Tipu 
turned aggressor. Moreover, there was no necessity for such an 
alliance as the Maratha menace had subsided, owing to their internal 
disorders. Thus this project was frustrated by the English intrigue.®^ 

Despite the English efforts, the Nizam continued his negotiations. 
Tipu was always favourable to co-operation with the Nizam but 
he desired a triple alliance of the Indian Powers against the English, 
For this purpose, he sent another embassy, consisting of Qadir Hussain 
Khan and Syed Mohamed Madani, to negotiate a permanent treaty 
between the three states, Mysore, Hyderabad and Poona.^^ His 
agents expressed their master’s eagerness that the Nizam should con- 
clude his peace with the Marathas and all three should co-operate 
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ag 2 ir!:?t ihe Com.pany.''^ But the Nizum did not encoumae the em- 
bassy. The causes of its failure were manv. The Nizam did cot 
IHoe to incur the hostihtj- of the English. "Moreover there was no 
danger of Maratha attach owing to their internal dissensions. Azimral 
Umrah had securea his release and v/as actualiv enaaaed in the politics 
of Poona. He managed not only to wipe oTtlie stains of the iMaratha 
Convention but also to push up the Nizam's ascendency in the Poona 
anairs. Meanwhile, the English mhnence steadiiv increased in Hvdera- 
bad. The dismissed British subsidiary-' force was ordered back to its 
place on the plea that i ipu had hostile designs on KumooL Revmond's 
troops sent to Cuduapah were promptiv recalled. The revolt of 
All Jah further strengthened the English innuecce whose detachment 
was recuired to deal with the entraordinary- simation. The release 
and return of Azimui Umralt gained the British a powerful supporter. 
He destroyed the intimacy that was being de^-nloped ben.'-een Tint: 
and the Nizam, upu's party, consisting of Imdaz ud Daulah. Amjad 
ud Daulah and Roy Rayan sufered a serious set back'. The Nizam's 
relations with the English were daily strengthened., floreover. the 
Niram was not sincere in his proposals of an alliance wi± TIpu. Con- 
fronted with the serious situation of Maratha menace, he only adopted 
a policy which would relieve tire Maratha, pressure on him. and secure 
for him favourable arrangem.ents. He was in a way inducing the 
English to protect him against the Afarathas. by threatening to Johi 
Tipu. He v/as more amdous to secure the Company's help than of 
Tipu. Tipu was also conscious of the difirculties of a permanent 
alliance w ith the Nizam, w ho was old and sick. Tnere v/as no guaran- 
tee that his successor would honour his com-nitmeers. Tipu hesimted 
because he felt ±at Sikancer Xah. who v. as the heir-apparent, might 
repudiate his engagements with the Nizam under the induence at 
Azimui Umrah.''^ Therefore his agents were just srudymg the trends ct 
events and the opinions of dinerent political parties in Hyderabad. 

Tipu's last hope of on alliance was centred cn the success of the 
French parr/ in Kyderaba*!. Reymonc's force nan been in>ereasec 
to 14,000 regular disciplined troops. Its two battahens m 17?u were 
augmented to twenty-three in 1797, with tv'.-eive held r/eces. bcsiees 
his military position, Reymond commanded pciitical mhuence in the 
Court. A large territory had been surrercemd to him ior the main- 
tenance of the" French army. A.ddidons ofland were frequently made 
and arsenals and foundries were constantly formed. Smancer 
die Palnah Party and Tipu's supporters favoured Fveymcnc. ihe 
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English army where desertions were quite common was not popular. 
Even a mutiny took place in their camp. The rc.sourcc.s of the Nizam 
were passing into the hands of the ITench faction. Even Sir John 
Shore was apprehensive and imputed sinister motives to it. lie wrote 
a letter to the Nizam protc.sting against his decision of placing a large 
force in the hands of tiic declared enemies of the linglish. He reques- 
ted its dismissal. He suspected that the French commander would 
conspire with Tipu against (Itc English. Bitt even this hope of Tipu 
was destroyed with the advent of Wellesley. 

Thus the post-war relations of Tipu with the Marathas atid the 
Nizam were charactcri.zed by stress and strain to start with, hut by 
reconciliation and compromise as years rolled by. 'i'hc after math 
of the war caused disputes and controversies over the adjustment of 
borders and the faithful implementation of the treaty, with both sides 
attempting to derive as much benefit as possible from the loopholes 
of the treaty. But there was soon a radical shift in tltc trend of politics 
because of the numerous developments that look place. Chief among 
them were the growing ascendency of the Marathas in the aflair.s of 
the Deccan, their strained relations with the Nizam, the refusal of (he 
English to give him aid when he was in distress, the revival of the 
French party at his court, the increasing innucnce of Sindhia in the 
politics of Poona, the death of the Peshwa and the consequent war 
of succession, the emergence of Baji Rao II, and a shift in English 
policy from one of active intervention in the nflairs of other powers 
to one of strict neutrality. All these factors gave Tipu an ideal chance 
to revive the ruling passion of his life, namely, to eliminate the English 
from the active politics of the country. He realized that the Marathas 
could certainly play a dominant role in any scheme to reduce the 
English, and hence he attempted to secure their support and co-opera- 
tion. Although it was relatively easy to have won over the Nizam 
to his side particularly because of the faithless conduct of the English 
in not going to the Niz^am’s aid when he was confronted by the Mara- 
thas, Tipu did not prefer his support, knowing, full well the political 
inconstancy and the military weakness of the Nizam. Tipu prcrcrrccl 
the Marathas hoping that they were aware of the ultimate consequences 
of adopting a short-sighted policy in respect of the English. Success 
or failure in a contest between two Indian powers would not hurt (he 
interests of the country so much as it would in a war between an Indian 
and a European power. The Mysore-Maratha War of J 785-87, or 
even the Nizam-Maratha War of 1795 did not have any of those Ihr- 
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rcuching eflects that followed the battle of Plassey, or the battle of 
Buxar, or the lall oi Srirangapatna. Aniong all the 'Drinces of India, it 
^’•as 1 ipu alone Viho hao the understanding of these lons-ranae rener- 
cussions of any misguided policy’ that might strengthen Enslish hands. 
That was the reason v.-hy he preferred the Marathas. who too were 
unfortunately auiced at tnis time only by heetins and immediate aains. 
It was only after the fall of Tipu that the}* realised that he vras the 
first to fall and that the next turn would be theirs. The iSizam was 


incapable of understanding the implications of honour or independ- 
ence, for he would compromise any issue if his sumval was guaran- 
teed. He vrould not mind accepting English oaramountm/ which would 
reduce him to the position of a subordinate. Tipms entire policj^ 
was differenu namely to guard and preser%-e his own independence 
and that of the count/y. With this object he launched upon his pro- 
ject of cultivating the Marathas so that an alliance could be formed 
or at least their neutrality sscured, if he were to be at war with the 
English. He was at the same time e.xploring the possibhitx' of securing 
either the French or the Afghan support Just in case be was fortunate 
enough to get the aid of either, he wanted to be ver^r sure that the 
Marathas did not repeat what they had done during the Third Mysore 
Vfar. Nor did he ignore the Nizam altogether. But he would only 
go so far as not to join the Nizam in a war against the hiarathas. Yet 
he was quite aware of the value of the Nizam, whose resources and 
the strategic locarion of his country' acted as a balancing force in any 
contest. Moreover, the breach of faith on the part of the English in 
not going to the Nizam's rescue when he was attacked by the Marathas 
gave Tipu an opportunitv' to strengthen the Mysore lobby at Hydera- 
bad. The absence from Hyderabad of Azimul E'mrah, who was an 


Anglophile and w'ho was now away in Poona, encouraged Tipu to 
undertake a bold step, namely to advise the Nizam to increase the 
French troops in his army. Rej-mond, who wms in command of this 
force, increased the number to lAfiOO. The increasing inSuence of 
the French both in Mysore and Hyderabad at a time wEen Napo- 
leon's star was just rising was a matter of great significance. Tipu 
desired steadily to build up a situation whereby alt forces opposed 
to the Enalish could join hands for a final show-down. Thus the 
politics of the last decade of the eighteenth centurv was portentous 


with ominous signs. The countiy was back again in conSicts, con- 
fusion, rivalries and revolutions. The war cf succession in Poona, 
the poh'tics of Baji Rao Ef and Daulat Rao Sindhia, the Maratha War 
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on tlic Niy.'im, the role of tlic Freneb :ulvcnU!r<‘r> in ilie ironii'; o!' ilu' 
tndinn powers, and Tipu’s own intrir.v\cs not only iri Fooi',;'. -..wo. \ lydei;'.- 
bad but also in Mauritius and Kabul, all rcvcalevi d'.siinbJi! e.u'.Ui- 
tions in tbc country, which wa.s ripe for one inoic i-iUvl \en*.u:c. 'I'ipu 
tried to exploit the siltiation for his own ptirpo’c, c.'iciy. j eonn;’ a 
point over the Fnelish: but they turned the table- up . mi itiiu. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CLOSER CONTACT WITH THE FRENCH 
AND OTHER POWERS (1792-99) 


A lthough the french were of little help to Tipu in both the Second 
and the Third Mysore Wars, he did not break his relations with 
them. He still looked upon them as potential allies who would 
gratify his resentment against the English, He maintained a French 
corps which formed a distinguished part of his army. He despatched 
several embassies to France. But they disappointed him every time. 
In 1783 they concluded a separate peace with the English \yithout 
consulting TijDu. In 1786, in spite of his persuasion, they remained 
neutral in the Mysore-Maratha War. In 1788, they turned down hiS' 
offer of an alliance. In 1790, they declined to assist him in the Mysore 
War. But every lime Tipu overlooked their short-comings as he was 
conscious of their diHiculties and hoped that they would yet be able 
to help him in future; 

The French were not happy at the British ascendency in the Peace 
of 1792 and regretted that they were of no help to their ally. When 
Tipu proposed to increase his French corps to 1,800 men with 600 
Europeans, they readily consented.^ They were keen in 1792 to secure 
Tipu’s aid as a fresh Anglo-Frenclv War was likely to break out. The 
Governor of Pondicherry instigated the French commander under 
Tipu to induce him to join the French in the war and recover his losses. ^ 
As Tipu had just then concluded peace with the English, he was not. 
prepared to participate in the war. However, he expressed his desire 
to enter into a Treaty of co-operation if the National Convention in 
Paris would ratify it.® His past experience of the French authorities 
in India compelled him- to impose this condition. He demanded an 
aid of 10,000 men with proportionate artillery and ammunition, which 
should be placed under his command. The nature of warfare in 
India being different from that in Europe, he was not willing to entrust 
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.nr cnn-mr.-nij -.n inr n-ennn Knsriils. After tine conquest of Britisln 
trrr;:o-ie'..j.:u constnl urea vas to be ceded to the French and the 
nr.ieri or • j .:pu. ' He conicmniaied ihe despaten of a separate emhassy 
.0 nccorrpiisn tnese obiccts.- But the Prenen declined these vro- 
posr.;r.. i,'r rresne, me r-renen Governor. wDiiId not en^en anoronfe 
o: j ;pr despaten o: an emhassp’. He v-Toie to the hSnister of Marine 
no r'ari:-,. *p nan-n rnfiniteh’ hlamed such an Dperadon in 1787. It 
anpean' m me mat noihina vould he more enihaTrassing to us in 
rcurope and more perpler.ina in Znaia."’^ Tipu was disappointed and 
nenee ne vatened ■'’’ith indifTerence the capture of Fondicherrs' h}' 
the Fnaiisn on .Auansi 23. j 7P?, airer the hreah-ont of the Ando- 
F~er!eb. ~'ar in Fnr.ope. IHe did no: e-s/en reph' to Chermont the 
Fr-cneh commander, rhen he solicited his aid.' 

Tipa bad rot much to do with ibe French after their loss ofPondi- 
abe.“' in ]7?3. Bui tbe arrival of Bipaud, the captain of a private 
ship in j“?e revi-^d TipFs interests in the French. His ship had 
heen damaged in an engagement, for the repair of which he touched 
tiie shore of blanaaioTe. rie proceeded to Srirangapatna where he 
repre::ent 2 d himself as the Frencn ent'oy speciads' sent to infonn Tipu 
of tbe presence of a hig .orce in IHauritius which svotdu he despatched 
to hirr.. if he applied for it. Tipu hsliet^d in him and decided to 
ascemain the conditions on v/hich tbe troops vmuld he as'ailahle. He 
cor.stfiied hi.' mihlsicrs about lae advlsahllip’ of entering into negc- 
tiations v.iib the French.^ He himself was of the opinion not to let 
the onnorrunip' go hut to ohiain the force dv the despatch of two 
conndeniial nersons. and conclude an oSnsive and defenswe alliance 
with them..' Flis ministers donhted the reports of Bipaud and regar- 
ded n:~n an imoostor. Amile ibej' were consinced of the necessip^ 
of an alliance, tbev v'cre not sure of an equal desire on the part of the 
French ro ioin Tina. V " home d Bmaa and Pumiah considered 
it danaerous to reb' on the French nromises. The revenue miiustn' 
v.as in favour of ascertainma the real facts in Iv'Iauntius and the 
Marine IGnistr} in sat'our of concluding a permanent alliance with 
rhetn. hut the 'Commerce I'fnustrv was loud in denouncing icipaud.- ® 
"•This Pioand. ~bw is come. God Imovn. what ass it is. whence it 
comes and for vhat nitroose.'’^ The Sultan was cauhoned that 
some semet desians miahi he concealed henind such lasisn promises. 

7— sriiie of the discouraaement. amu selected tour conndeniial 
men. Mima BalhEr. Husain Ali tThpri. IGeer Gulam Ali and JHser 
— rnunif -ii to he sent as envoi’s to T- Mauritius, met earned ms Iwttsi.'' 
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lo the principal officers of the Isle and they were enjoined to conduct 
the business in the strictest secrecy. Besides their political mission, 
they were charged with the duty of bringing a number of artisans 
and craftsmen like cannon-founders, ship-builders, glass-makers 
and experts in other industries. But the main purpose was military 
■and political, to demand a force of thirty to forty thousand, a suitable 
fleet and the conclusion of a Treaty. He undertook to bear the ex- 
penses of the troops who had to co-operate with Tipu in his offensive 
war against the English. The Treaty of Alliance he proposed was 
founded on “republican principles- of sincerity and good faith.” He 
wrote, “If you assist me, in a short time, not a single Englishman 
shall remain in India. We will purge India of these men. The springs 
which I have touched have put all India in motion, my friends are 
ready to fall upon the English.” But he struck a note of caution 
also, “Do not let my attachment to your nation expose me to the same 
calamity which I formerly suffered. He urged that the situation 
in India was highly unfavourable to the English. The Nizam was 
old and after his death a war of succession would disturb Hyderabad. 
The prince who was likely to succeed was on Tipu’s side. The dis- 
tracted affairs of the Marathas, the probability of Zaman Shah’s 
invasion and the disturbances at Calicut afforded the best chance to 
strike at the English. He persuaded the French to profit by these 
circumstances and co-operate with him. But he warned them against 
making unfaithful promises. He suggested that Bombay would be 
ceded to them but he would retain Goa.^^ The embassies were first 
despatched to Mauritius and then to Paris as ambassadors to the French 
Executive Directory. Pernaud, another French, was entrusted with 
the cash but he absconded with the money and his fraud roused Tipu’s 
suspicions resulting in the arrest of Ripaud. Moreover, the original 
embassy had to be cancelled owing to the outbreak of monsoon and 
the internal dissensions among the envoys. It was substituted by 
another consisting of two, Hussain Ali Khan and Muhammad Ibrahim. 
The restraints placed on Ripaud were removed who along with the 
embassy embarked for Mauritius on December 5, 1797 and landed 
on the island on January 19, 1798. Ripaud misbehaved with the 
envoys on the voyage and seized Tipu’s letters addressedTo the French 
Chiefs. He returned them only after being satisfied that there was 
nothing against him. 

Contrary to their expectations, the envoys were received with great 
public 'honour and were conveyed to the Governor in State. One 
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hundred and fifty guns were fired to announce their arrival. The 
Governor-Genera], Genera} Malartic, himself came out to receive 
them and their arrival remained no longer a secret. But the envoys 
were utterly disappointed to find that there was neither any force 
stationed in the island nor was there, any hope of its arrival shortly. 
The French Governor expressed his regret that they were a bit too 
late in their approach for help. A European force of one thousand 
men had been despatched to the Dutch at Batavia, which could have 
been spared to 7'ipu if he had asked for it four months earlier. As 
for the conclusion of treaty, the Governor regretted that he was not 
vested with power to enter into any such negotiations. He could at 
best only forwarddhe letters to the Executive Directory at Paris, which 
he did. He sent another ship to the Isle of Bourbon to fetch any 
troops, if available, but after eighteen days it returned empty.^^ There- 
fore he issued a proclamation requesting the citizens of the Isle to enlist 
themselves in the army of Tipu who, “only waits for the moment when 
the French shall come to his assistance to declare war against the 
English whom he ardently desires to expel from India. 

The ambassadors were greatly embarrassed to find this extra- 
ordinary proclamation which was contrary to the spirit of their instruc- 
tions from Tipu. They wrote to the Governor that Tipu needed a 
large force and he had been informed of its presence in the island. 
Lest he should be disappointed, the Governor was raising volunteers 
for him whom the envoys refused to enlist. The Governor was dis- 
pleased to find their response to the proclamation. He wanted to 
fix beforehand the salaries of those who desired to go. “The officers 
and volmUcers who are to accompany you, shall not make a journey 
of five hundred leagues to ascertain what pay Tipu Sultan may choose 
to fix for them.”^® The Governor’s appeal resulted in the enlistment 
of only verjf few volunteers who were less than one hundred. They 
embarked on the frigate La Prenuese and landed at Mangalore on 
April 26, 1798. The party consisted of two generals, thirty-five 
officers, thirty-six European soldiers, twenty-two coloured troops 
and four ship-builders the total being ninety-nine in number. 

The French Chiefs in reply to Tipu’s letters regretted deeply their 
inability to send any effective help. Descomber, a member of the 
Governing Body who had been in Pondicherry in 1792, appealed to 
Tipu to seek alliances within the country. He asked, “What is then 
the fatality which has divided the princes of Asia”? and himself ans- 
wered it, “It is the dark policy of the English, their Machiavellian 
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principles. . . there is still time to crush this ambitious nation but 
it is necessary that the Courts of Poona, the Subah of the Deccan, 
the Tartars, the Raja of Travancore should unite to attack, to over- 
throw and finally to expel those haughty English. . The princes of 
India who took up arms against you were not sensible."^’' Malartic 
also urged Tipu to form a powerful confederacy of Indian powers 
against the English. He wrote, “Endeavour by every means in your 
power to point out to the Marathas their true interests by satisfying 
them that your enemies arc in reality theirs.”^® 

This account of Tipu’s endeavour to seek French aid is furnished 
by the English sources translated from Persian papers found in the 
palace at Srirangapatna after its fall on May 4, 1799. They were 
published by the orders of Wellesley in August 1799 which exhibited 
^ Tipu’s uncompromising hostility towards the English. But it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the real motives of the French General in issuing such 
an extraordinary proclamation. While Wilks, Bowring and P. E. 
Roberts do not doubt the authenticity of the embassy and the inveterate 
hostility of Tipu towards the English, Torrens, Mill and M. H. Khan 
defend Tipu against the charges of designs to overthrow the English. 
The attempts of the latter group take away much of the importance 
of Tipu’s struggle to check the British growth in India. M. H. Khan, 
a modern historian of Tipu, is very sceptical of the whole transaction 
and calls it a pure and simple fabrication.^’’ His arguments in favour 
of his contention are the absence of the indigenous sources to confirm 
the English account, the improbability of Tipu’s belief on Ripaud 
and of his envoys acting contrary to his instructions in leaking out 
the secrets of their mission, the doubts as to the authenticity of the 
Proclamation, the improbability of an alliance with the French whose 
past record was so disappointing and, lastly, the military unprepared- 
ness of Tipu. Tipu was ignorant, it is maintained, of all that passed 
in Mauritius except the despatch of two peaceful merchants who were 
incidently asked to enlist some soldiers for him. He was prompted 
to have them as the Nizam and Sindhia maintained a French force. 
In response to this, the Governor made an announcement calling the 
citizens to enlist in Tipu’s service but. such a simple event was magni- 
fied to condemn Tipu. The merchants were transformed into ambassa- 
dors and their business was exaggerated to the task of concluding an 
offensive alliance with the French, 

. But it is not fair to say that the whole transaction was a fabrication, 
deliberately invented by Wellesley to overthrow Tipu. The absence 
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of corroboratory indigenous sources is not very surprising, as most 
of the Persian histories of Tipu are not only inexhaustive but also 
soinctimcs misleading. None of. them gives either an adequate or 
authentic account o( Tipu’s external policy. Their dates are often not 
correct and their treatment of many topics very defective. In some 
of them even the well-known facts arc omitted as for instance, the 
absence of any reference to Tipu’s attack on Nargund and Kittur in 
Sulion-ut-Twarikh. Therefore the silence of Kirmani, the author of 
Tarikh-e-Tipu and other Persian sources is not strange. Moreover, 
the mission was kept by Tipu a closely-guarded secret which might 
have escaped their notice. As to the fact that Tipu could not have 
been deceived a second time by Ripaud after the fraud of Pernaud 
was known to him, it may be pointed out that Ripaud successfully 
convinced Tipu of the presence of troops. It was a weakness in Tipu 
that he readily believed in such rumours as he consistently followed 
an anti-British policy. Tipu’s response was always favourable to any 
proposal of alliance against the English either from the Marathas, or 
the Nizam, or the French. Ripaud excited liis hostility and encoura- 
ged him to expect powerful co-operation from the French. Tipu 
desired to wreak vengeance on the English for his losses of 1792, and 
Ripaud, magnifying the resources of his nation, prevailed upon him 
at a psychological moment to execute his plans in co-operation with 
the French. Tipu had been just then disappointed in his efforts to 
form an alliance of the native powers and hence the news of the availa- 
bility of a large force for the mere asking prompted him to seize the 
opportunity. Tipu was emotional in character, with a firm determi- 
nation to pursue his object irrespective of the consequences. He 
reposed confidence in the French in spite of their past record. There- 
fore it is not difficult to believe that Tipu believed Ripaud a second , 
time and sent a mission to obtain the French aid. The very fact 
which is indisputably accepted that the arrival of Ripaud resulted in 
the despatch of two envoys to Mauritius proves the effect of Ripaud ’s 
persuasion on Tipu. 

With respect to the divulging of the secret by the envoys and their 
ultimate agreement with the Proclamation, it must be remembered 
that they were helpless in a foreign land and it was the imprudence 
of the general who took the extraordinary step and not of the 
envoys. Despite their protests, the authorities insisted on their 
being received in public with great dignity and honour. The French ■ 
hated the English as much as Tipu did, and it was their policy to reduce 
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their rivals by any means. To them Tipu appeared whom they could 
exploit to be a fit instrument and thus, by sending a token aid, they 
desired to involve their enemies in a war in the cast. The treatment 
of the envoys with great respect and the issue of a Proclamation were 
calculated to excite the English jealousy. 

Regarding the authenticity of the Proclamation, we need not be 
in doubt. From the papers preserved in the Archives of Porte Louis, 
Mauritius, it appears that the Proclamation was not a spurious one 
but quite a genuine one. A copy of the original procured from the 
Archives ofiices of Mauritius gives the name of the printer in the end 
as Francis Nicolas Bollc and the place, north-west port, Isle of France. 
It could not have been a forgery as not even Mill doubts its authenti- 
city. This proclamation was first published along with a number of 
other documents and state papers of Tipu as early as August 1799 and 
Wellesley had neither the time nor the necessity to tamper with the 
whole correspondence of Tipu at that time. 

As regards the point that Tipu could not have taken the step after 
his failure to assist the French in resisting the capture of Pondicherry, 
it may be mentioned that the Franco-Mysorcan relations were not 
strained at any period to breaking point. Tipu had proposed in 1793 
a similar treaty and had insisted on its ratification by the National 
Dircctorj' at Paris. He never bore any hostility towards the French 
and maintained their corps in his army even after their faithlessness 
on two previous occasions. Lastly, Tipu was not in a way militarily 
unprepared. Ever since 1792, he was busy in consolidating his 
strength. The Madras Government wrote on July 10, 1798 to Bengal, 
“His resources arc more prompt than our own and that a great part 
of his army is supposed to have long been in a state of field equip- 
ment.”"” Nor was the time inopportune to recover his losses. The 
triple alliance of 1790 had been dissolved with the defeat of tlie Nizam 
at the hands of the Marathas. The confusion in Poona, the presence 
of a large French force under Rcymond in Hyderabad, the threatening 
attitude of Sindhia towards the English and the increasing intrigues 
of the French in the other courts particularly after the capture of Pondi- 
cherry and Chandernagar, encouraged Tipu to benefit by the situation. 
The Republic in Paris had approved the old policy of increasing the 
French forces in the armies ,of the various princes of India. The 
swift and decisive victories of the French revolutionary forces in Europe 
were related to Tipu in an exaggerated manner, which raised his 
19 , 
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expectations. Witnessing the intense activity of the French, he could 
not resist the temptation to believe that a really large force awaited 
his orders for transhipment to India. That Tipu was not reconciled 
to his^ losses was obvious even to Cornwallis. -He had concluded 
peace in 1792 with the full consciousness that his “mind was breathing 
with all the rage of disappointed ambition and humiliated pride.”^^ 

But the motives of Malartic in issuing such a dangerous Procla- 
mation were different. Wellesley thought that it was the French 
jealousy and rivalry that prompted him to take the step. Another 
reason he gave was the anxiety of Malartic to get rid of the island 
from the revolutionaries who would be willing to go to India to popu- 
larize their ideas.*® Mill accounts for the behaviour of Malartic 
in a different way. He says that his conduct gives rise to three assump- 
tions. Firstly, the whole transaction was a farce, a fabrication and 
a “bundle of gross falsehoods” deliberately got up to precipitate the 
English into an Indian war. Secondly, it was the “act of a mad man 
making public a communication which it was so much in the interest 
of both the parties to keep in profound secrecy.”** Thirdly it was 
nothing but an act of “boasting and bragging folly with something of 
very small importance for its foundation.”*^ Out of these Mill rejects 
the first two probabilities and supports the last one on the ground 
that Tipu exceeded all others in boasting and “might be regarded 
as a braggart even among orientals.” The French also suffered from 
the same weakness which was responsible for the entire transaction. 

But Mill’s arguments are not convincing, as Tipu had strictly 
enjoined on his envoys not to make public the purpose of thmr mission. 
Moreover, Tipu’s letters to the French Directory betray his acknow- 
ledgment of the English superiority and his own inability to defeat 
them. He does not indulge in self-praise and gives a fairly accurate 
picture of the relative importance of the different powers. Therefore 
it was the inadvertent folly of Malartic, who in his zeal to crush the 
English, abandoned all precautions and issued a rash statement. But 
it happened unwittingly as the French mind at this time was in a high 
degree of excitability by the events of their revolution. Being in- 
fluenced by those ideas Malartic indulged in boasting and exaggera- 
tion. Tipu had cautioned the French not to expose him to danger 
by making futile promises. But Malartic was not concerned with 
the consequences that might affect Tipu. The French were influenced 
at this time by only two aims, to universalise their ideas and to cnish 
their rivals. Malartic thought that his Proclamation would ser\'C 
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botli the purposes. He issued it in the name of the “French Republic, 
One and Indivisible.” He quoted the revolutionary slogans “Liberty 
and Equality” at the top and the whole Proclamation breathed revo- 
lutionary and anti-English spirit. To involve the English in troubles 
war was one of the chief instruments. The arrival of the envoys 
offered them a chance, and they turned it to their advantage regardless 
of Tipu’s interests. 

Yet Tipu may be considered mainly responsible for the Proclama- 
tion, as his despatch of envoys offered the French a chance to issue it. 
He had deliberately sent a mission, despite his bitter experiences with 
the French in the past. That was because he regarded the situation in 
1798 a propitious one for striking a blow against the English. Their 
allies, both the Maraihas and the Nizam, had been disengaged from 
them. The probable invasion of Zaman Shah would divert English 
attention to the north. The preparations of Napoleon at Toulon and his 
actual advance to Egypt caused apprehensions to the English, The Com- 
pany suffered from financial difficulties and its army had been widely 
dispersed. The conclusion of peace in Europe afforded the French the 
opportunity of sparing troops for the cast. The Dutch had been 
assisted with one thousand troops. Hence there was nothing impro- 
bable in Tipu’s expectation of French aid. Napoleon had written to 
him from Cairo, “You have been already informed of my arrival on 
the borders of the .sea, with an invincible army, full of the desire of 
delivering you from the iron yoke of England,”"® He desired that 
Tipu should send him a conlidcntial person to inform him of the politi- 
cal situation in the country. Therefore only the premature disclosure 
of Tipif s plans upset all his programmes. Even after Tipu was con- 
vinced of the impending war with the English, he maintained his 
negotiations with the French and urged them to come to his help. 

Relations with Zaman Shah of Afghanistan 

Tipu contacted Zaman Shah, the ruler of Afghanistan who ascen- 
ded the throne in 1792. He was the grandson of Ahmed Shah Abdali 
and, like him, a man of great military reputation. He meditated an 
attack on India to restore the power of the Mughals in Delhi with 
whom he had marital connections. Moreover, he desired to emulate 
his ancestors who had enriched themselves by invading India. He 
had an efficient and large army ready to march towards India. Even 
before the advent of Zaman Shah, Tipu had .negotiated with Kabul 
to secure assistance. He had written in 1790-91 to Timur Shah the 
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father of Zaman Shah, and to the ministers of the Court on the subject 
of Afehan co-operation ^Yitll Mysore.'® The negotiations, however, 
increased in tempo with the accession of Zaman^Shah as both bore 
inNCtcratc hostility towards the English, In 1796, two ambassadors, 
Mir Mabibullah and Muhammad Reza were deputed to the Kabul 
Court with valuable presents, elephants and friendly letters to induce 
the Shah to undertake his meditated invasion and to form a plan of 
co-operation with Tipu against the English. The ambassadors were 
also charged with the duty of giving publicity to Mysore products, 
wherever they went. They were instructed to look into the working 
of the Mysore factoiy at Kuich and to open a new one at Karachi. 
Thus the purpose was both political and commercial. 

The envoys urged Zaman Shah to assist Tipu by undertaking an 
expedition to India as the situation was highly favourable.-' He 
was asked either to send a strong force or personally lead an expedi- 
tion. If the Shah himself could not go. he was urged to instruct his 
commanders to join with the Rajputs and other chiefs of India in 
attacking the Deccan where Tipu would facilitate (heir task by enga- 
ging the attention of the English.--^ Tipu himself addressed a letter 
to the Shah praising his courage and referring him to his ambassadors 
for certain confidential afiairs.-^ He desired to appoint two permanent 
ambass.adors at the Court of Kabul for promoting friendly relations 
between the two countries, Mulla Abdul Ghaffar JChan, one of 
the important ministers at Kabul, was also addressed by Tipu, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of his letter sent through Ram Sahai, the Munshi 
of Zaman Shah and requesting him to arrange for the envoys an ex- 
clusive inten iew with the Shah to represent some important matters. 
Tipu, likewise, wrote to other high officers of Afghanistan like Gulam 
Muhammad Khan and Wafadar Khan, expressing Uie same sentiments 
of amity and concord. 

In reply to Tipu’s letter, the Shah expressed his determination to 
proceed to India and permitted the ambassadors to stay at his court, 
“W’c shall soon march with our conquering army to wage war so that 
the inhabitants of those regions may be restored to comfort and ease. 
Tipu replied to this letter on Januan,- 30, 1799 stating that the English 
were about to take up arms against him and that ^^’ellesley had made 
no secret of his designs. He deputed the former ambassadors a second 
time, requesting the Shah to execute his plansJmmediately and divert 
the English ariention.^^ A protracted correspondence bebvecn 
Afghanfstan and Mysore began and both powers agreed as regards 
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their intentions and their plans. Mornington wrote to the Court of 
Directors, “The concert and correspondence subsisting between 
Tipu Sultan and Zaman Shah are now a matter of public notoriety. ”^2 
He wrote to Dundas, “With respect to the views of Zaman Shah, the 
papers found in the palace of Srirangapatna have completely justified 
our opinion of Tipu’s disposition to obtain the assistance of that 
Prince, and of Zaman Shah’s inclination to afford it,”33 

Tipu failed to secure Afghan aid. He had, not pinned high hopes 
upon it; yet he had attempted to instigate the Shah just to annoy the 
English. The Afghans also hated the English, as the Company was 
the chief obstacle in the way of their expansion in India. Tipu was 
not interested in securing their aid but he merely wanted to cause a 
diversion in the English attack. The anxiety of the Shah to liberate 
Shah Alam from bondage made Tipu feel that the Afghan co-operation 
was possible. As late as 1798, Zaman Shah had actually advanced 
to Lahore but early in January 1799, he was compelled to retreat to 
Afghanistan owing to the outbreak of serious revolts on his western 
frontier. Wellesley had a hand in fomenting trouble on the borders 
of Iran-Afghanistan by dispatching a Sliia from Moradabad to Iran, 
who excited Shia-Sunni differences.^'^ 

It is maintained by some historians that the danger of Zaman 
Shah’s invasion existed only in Wellesley’s imagination.^^ But the 
actual march of the Shah in 1798, the excellent condition of his army, 
the precedents of such Afghan invasions on India make it very difficult 
to believe that such a possibility never existed at all. The Shah him- 
self had written a letter in June 1797, “It is our inteption to visit 
Hindustan and at a proper season shall accordingly set out where we 
shall encourage friends and chastise enemies. We have, therefore, 
now deputed Ghoolam Ahmed Khan thither to ascertain who are our 
friends and who are our enemies, which we will communicate accord- 
ingly; let your mind be perfectly at ease and continue to walk in the 
path of allegiance and fidelity.”^® The Governor-General received 
another letter of more serious nature. Wellesley wrote to Dundas, 
“I have lately received a letter from Zaman Shah containing a decla- 
ration of his intention to invade Hindustan and a pre-emptory demand 
of the assistance of the Nabob Vazier [of Oudh] and of mine for the 
purpose of delivering Shah Alam from the hands of the Marathas, 
of restoring him to the throne of Delhi and of expelling the Marathas 
from their acquisitions on the North-Western frontiers of India.”®^ 
The letter of Zaman Shah included a threat that the answer of Wellesley 
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favourable opportunity of annihilating his power.”^^ Therefore 
Wellesley thought of “a system of defensive alliance against the app- 
roach of the Shah by entering into engagements, for that purpose, 
with whatever chief who should have succeeded to the largest portion 
of Sindhia's power."^’ • Me instructed John Collins to guard against 
the activities of M. Perron, the French Commander in the service of 
Sindhia. who might join Zaman Shah in the event of Sindhia’s fall.^^ 
Wellesley was further apprehensive that the approach of Zaman Shah 
towards the frontiers of Oudh would become the sign of general revolt 
and plunder in that province/’ 

Wellesley sent the letter of Ztiman Shah to Sindhia and impressed 
upon him the danger to his dominion. The Governor-General ex- 
pressed his desire to enter into defensive alliance with Sindhia to frus- 
rate the Shah’s designs.’^ He threatened Sindhia that if he did not 
return to Delhi, the English would take no interest in the defence of 
a country abandoned by its own chief.’*’’ Besides these arrangements, 
the Governor-General approached the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the Rajas 
of Jainagar and Jodhpur to secure their co-operation against the Shah. 

These activities of Wellesley bore good results and he was able to 
inform the Governor of Madras that Sindhia was willing to return 
to Delhi.’* But his hope was frustrated and Sindhia did not move 
from Poona. Wellesley observed. “It is impossible for me to judge 
with any confidence what his conduct is likely to be in the event of a 
rupture between the Company and Tipu Sultan.”’® In August 1798, 
the Governor-General received reports that the Shah’s invasion was 
a certainty as he was “relieved from all apprehensions, either of internal 
rebellion, or of foreign invasion.’”® In October 1798, a report was recei- 
ved that Gulam Muhammad, the Rohilla chief had returned to Rohil- 
khand with a mission from Zaman Shah and that he was exciting the 
Rohilla chiefs to rebel.®'’ The Governor-General ordered the corps 
stationed at Fatchgarh to advance into Rohilkhand to arrest the 
probable leaders of the revolt. 

The Governor-General was meanwhile hatching a new scheme 
to frustrate the designs of Zaman Shah. It w'as not to check the Shah’s 
advance into India but to prevent his leaving Afghanistan. The idea 
originated in the mind of Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay 
and was approved by Wellesley. “I concur with you in thinking that 
the services of the native agent you have appointed to reside at Bushire 
may be usefully employed for the purpose mentioned in that letter.”®^ 
The native agent was a Sliia from Muradabad, Mehdi Ali Khan, who 
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was to be sent to the court of Baba Khan, the Persian Emperor, to 
excite the Shia-Sunni differences. He was to excite trouble on the 
frontiers of Zaman Shah “so that he might be compelled to relinquish 
his projected expedition or may recall him, should he have actually 
embarked on it.”''" The Persian court was promised of arms and 
militar}' stores. Not content with this, the Governor-General wanted 
to obtain a similar help from Turkey so that Persia would be induced 
both by the British agent and by the Turkish minister to foment dis- 
turbances in Afghanistan. “It is my intention,” writes Wellesley 
“to suggest to His Majesty’s minister at Constantinople the expediency 
of endeavouring to engage the Porte to concur with us in exciting the 
ruling power of Persia to such measures as may alarm Zaman Shah 
for the safety of his hereditary dominions and may recall him from 
the prosecution of his designs against the tranquillity of India.”®® 
Zaman Shah's brother, Mahmud Shah, was made a useful instrument 
against his brother. The Governor-General further wanted to excite 
the people of Sind, Multan and Khandhar to alarm Zaman Shah for 
the safety of his possessions in those quarters who were under the 
subjection of the Afghan rule.®-* His plan was to induce llie natives 
of the delta and the lower parts of the Indus to counteract the Shah’s 
intentions. 

On November 15, 1798, Major-General Craig wrote to Wellesley 
thatZaman Shah “was on the point of crossing Attock for the purpose 
of attacking Hindustan and that little or no resistance would be made 
by the Sikhs and I fear as little is to be expected on the part of the 
Marathas”®® Tlte Shah was at Lahore by December 10, 1798 with 
a large anny. The distracted state of the Sikhs and the absence of 
Sindhia in Poona increased the danger. Vazir Ali who had sulfered 
at the hands of Sir John Shore and had been replaced by Sadat Ali 
Khan ^Yas suspected to have conspired with Zaman Shah. He slew 
Mr. Cherry, agent to the Governor-General at Benares, and fled from 
Benares. Wellesley wrote to the Court of Directors, “I am already 
in possession of sufficient evidence to prove that a conspiracy had 
been fonned for the purpose not only of restoring Vizier Ali to the 
throne of Oudh but also of favouring the invasion of Zaman Shah, 
and of expelling the English nation from the province of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa.”®® Shams ud Daulah, brother of the Nawab 
Naib of Decca, who addressed a letter to Zaman Shah through an 
agent called Sheik Ali was also a member of this secret league. He 
wrote. “If your Majesty's victorious standards shall be directed to- 
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wards these parts for the establishment of religion and destruction 
of enemies, by God’s assistance Your Majesty will in a short time and 
without difficulty conquer this -country and annihilate your enemies. 
Sheik Ali will state all these things particularly. I hope your Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to number me among 3'our attached slaves.”®^ 
But the precautions taken by Wellesley bore good fruit and Zaman 
Shah was compelled to retire from Lahore on account of the revolts 
which disturbed his frontiers on the Persian side. These facts show 
that the possibility of Zaman Shah’s advance to Delhi was not imagi- 
nary, but real. Only the vigilance of Wellesley frustrated the designs 
of the Shah. 

Relations with Turkey 

Tipu’s relations were not confined to the European, Indian and 
neighbouring powers but extended to such an outside power as Turkey. 
He sent embassies to the. Sultan of Turkey and wrote several letters 
with the intention of developing intimate relations. His embassy of 
1787 to Constantinople was despatched to conclude a treaty of alliance 
but it failed, as Turkey was endangered at that time by a conspiracy of 
her neighbouring powers to destroy her. As England had supported 
her, Turkey was not prepared to alienate the British sympathy by 
joining Tipu, In February 1799, under the shadow of the English 
threat, Tipu sent another embassy consisting of two persons, Syed 
Ali Muhammad and Syed Nuruddeen who had been earlier deputed 
to Mauritius with Hussain Ali KJian as their Secretary. Before this 
embassy set foot in Turkey, Tipu’s overthrow was completed by 
Wellesley. 

Prior to the' despatch of this embassy, on September 20, 1798 
Sultan Salim of Turkey addressed a letter to Tijsu which was delivered 
to Spencer Smith, the British ambassador at the Turkish Court, who 
transmitted it to Mr. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay to be for- 
warded to Tipu. But the letter was delivered through Lord Clive, 
the Governor of Madras with a covering letter from Wellesley, The 
Turkish Sultan traced in this letter the different circumstances which 
prompted Turkey to declare .war on France. The Sultan mentioned 
that despite the close intimacy of Turkey with France, the latter had 
invaded Egypt unprovoked, which was a flagrant breach of trust. 
Therefore Turkey expected Tipu also to look upon the French as the 
enemies of Islam. “In a word, they are a nation whose deceitful 
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intrigues and perfidious pursuits know no bounds; they are intent on 
nothing but on depriving people of their lives and properties and on 
persecuting religion, wherever their arms can reach, The Turkish 
Sultan cautioned Tipu not to fall into the snare of the French whose 
policy he called treacherous, faithless and unscrupulous. He further 
informed that the English were aware of Tipu’s contacts with the 
French. “Should it be true, as we hear, that an intimate connection 
has taken place between your court and that nation, we hope that 
by weighing present circumstances as well as every future inconve- 
nience which would result from such a measure, your Majesty will 
beware against it.“55 jjpy warned not to harbour any hostile 
idea against the English. If there were any points of dispute with 
them, he offered to act as the mediator in settling them. 

This letter was intended to impress upon Tipu that even the Tur- 
kish Sultan was on the side of the English, In reply to this Tipu wrote 
two letters, one of which was sent through the English channel. In 
it he professed his deep attachment to the sublime Porte and requested 
him to inform him of the steps the Turkish Sultan would adopt for 
the protection of Islam. He denounced the French faithlessness and 
called them the enemies of religion. “As the French have made them- 
selves the enemies of your Highness, they had made themselves so to 
all the followers of the faith." But he condemned the actitvies of 
the Christians in general. “Be it known to those w'ho stand at the 
foot of the Imperial throne that the treachery, deceit and supremacy 
of the Christians in the regions of Hindustan, are beyond the power 
of expression.”®'’ 

Tipu wrote another letter privately to the Turkish Sultan which 
was full of hostility' towards the English and sent it through ambassa- 
dors extraordinar)'. As the Sultan of Turkey had offered to resolve 
the differences, Tipu mentioned all the points of Anglo-Mysore rivalry. 
He traced the rise of British power in India and mentioned that they 
had built up their power by deceit, chicanery and insatiable rapine. 
He condemned the French also in equally strong terms. He attri- 
buted the cause of the Third Mysore War to his despatch of an embassy 
to the Turkish court in 1787. He asserted that the English would 
subjugate the whole of India and he had sent ambassadors to Constan- 
tinople on some important business. This letter was written on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1799 but before it was received by the Ottoman Sultan, 
Wellesley had brought about Tipu’s downfall. 
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Relations witli Iran 

Iran was yet another country with whicli Tipn had some contacts. 
In the year 1797. the prince of Iran, having quarrelled with his father, 
had arrived at Srirannapatna. Tipu received him witli dignity and 
honour and lodged him in the suburb of Ganjam.*'’* He visited him 
frequently and. at the time of his return, Tipu mentioned to him, 
“After you have made your arrangement'^ regarding the capital of the 
Sultanate of Persia, it is my wish that you and I in concert with Zaman 
Shah should endeavour to regulate and pul in order the countries of 
Hindustan and the Dchhan.”"' The prince agreed to this proposal 
and promised to co-operate. 

But Tipu was more aoNious to promote comtnercial relations with 
Iran, knowing full well ifi weaknes'v on the military side. He desired 
to revive the old land-route for sending Indian commodities to Purope 
at route to Inm and Turkey. Tiie construction of factories near the coast 
and the promotion of trade and industry would incidentally protect 
the independence of the eastern powers as they would be vigilant to 
safeguard their interests both on the se.i and on land. Tipu desired 
that Iran should allow Mysore to have a few factories on its coast which 
would promote both commercial and political understanding between 
the two pow'crs. He wrote a letter to this ellect to the Shah of Iran. 
In return, he extended the same privileges to Iran which could import 
from India timber and other ship-building material. He sent his 
agent Nurullah to impress on the Siiah the importance of political 
and commercial contacts.''* Shiu-Sunni dilVerences were fanned by 
the British agents to defeat Tipu’s attempts, and Tipu’s short reign 
allowed few of his ambitions to materialize. 

Thus with Tipu’s embassy to .Mauritius begins the lifih and Final Act 
of the drama that began with his war against the English and was to 
end soon with his death in this war against ilje English. Naturally 
this period is packed with developments of ;in extraordinary type. 
An incident of an apparently insignificant nature, namely the arrival 
at Srirangapalna of Ripaud. a French adventurer and impostor, 
let loose a chain reaction of far-reaching importance. Tipu was 
excited at the prospect of getting French aid from Mauritius, where, 
he was told, 10.000 troops were ready to' be despatched for the mere 
asking. To a person whose life’s passion was the subversion of British 
authority in India, this was too good a temptation to resist. However, 
he did not suddenly jump at the idea but deliberated for long, consulted 
all bis ministers, sought their w'ritlcn opinion in the matter, and some 
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of ihi'm ndvijcd him noi to veniurc on the project. Yet, 'nliirastcly. 
it was his own decision to trj* his luck. He was hcpinc that the whole 
niTair would remain a guarded secret, but hLalardc, the Governor of 
hiaurilius, for reasons best known to himself. ca\-e vide publidiy in 
the IsIe.N to Tipu's intentions, which were to remove ilte English from 
India. Mnlartic must h.a\-e been too much steeped in revcludonarv^ 
ideas, .and like Tipu he too must h.a\e been emotional and sentimental. 
The rom.antic idea of the re\ oluiion.an- days that France was the 
apostle of liberty and that she was the chosen instrument to unb ersalise 
that ideal must ha\ e prompted Malartic to indulge in needless prona- 
gandn, France had fostered that idea in America .and she w.as hopeful 
th.ai she could do the .same thing in India. Moreover, behind this 
facet lay the ulterior moii\-e of e\'er\- Frenchman that no stone should 
be left unturned to embroil the Engh.sh in a global confict, Tipu 
appeared ver\' well to serve that cause, and thus a minor anair was 
made much of. Rut nothing would have happened if Sir .Tohn Shore 
had continued in otlice or any one less imperialistic than Wellesley 
had succeeded him. W’ellcsley's hatred of the French was perhaps 
cqu.al in inicn.siiy to Tipu's hatred of the English. To the political 
animosity of Welle.slcy towards the French should be added a personal 
and psychological factor, h i.s said that in his youth Welleslej" had 
been disappointed in love vith a French lady and that he had then 
vowed vengeance against them. More than all. the meteone rise of 
Napoleon, his bitter Itostility towards Great Britain, his mastery' over 
a good pan of Europe, his antbition like that of .Alexander the Great 
lo von fame and glory from tire cast, hts aciual cepanure from France 
and bis c,'tmp.aigns in Egypt togetlrer wth his correspondence with 
Tipu. all indicated that the English could take chances only at their 
own peril. If the Frenchmen had been intoxicated by their love of 
liberty', the English, who were le.ss revolutionaty- and more realistic, 
v'cre equally mo\-ed by their n.ational spirit, TIrcy believed that 
England expected e^'^ry• man to do his duty', and Wellesley was fired 
with the idea that he .should go down in history' as one who had done 
bis duty to his country at a critical moment of its lusiory'. Therefore 
the app.arently small affair of the Malardc Froclamarion, which bro'ught 
to India only ninety-nine persons, many of whom were mechanics, was 
blow'n up into a major ca'use lor Tinu's desrruenon, 

hlore fascinating is the account of Tipu's contact viih 2aman 
Sh.ah, .and more bitter must have been Tipu's experience to find his 
hones dashed to the ground right at the time they had a good chance 
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10 succoccl. Shah had nctually moved from his capita! and 

by December !7‘)S had come as far as Lahore, I'ruc to the Biblical 
saying that m.an proposes bnt God disposes, a conspiracy of several 
unforeseen forces compelled hint to beat a h,asty retreat. The instru- 
ntent of God for this disposal proved to be Duncan, the Governor of 
Bombay, who coitccivcd of a plan to cut steel with steel. He hastily 
dcsp.itched Mchdi ,Ali Khan, a Shia front Muradabad, to the court of, 
Baba Khan, the Sltia Tmperot i^f Iran, whose lcrrit«'rinl ambition over 
.Afghanistan, a Sunni countr>. was well Known .at that time. The 
mission of Mchdi Ali Kh: at was to induce Baba Khan to exploit the 
absence of Zant.an Sh.ah front K.abul anti his presence in India, and 
male a .sudden .aU.acK ('n .Afelutnistan in ottier to sttateh the counlrs* 
he had set his iieart upon, l itis counsel clicKcd. The threat to his 
own homeland compellct! Z.antan Shah to withtit;iw cpiickly from 
India. Few }n*:tanccs iti hisioty e.ut ntatch this resourecfulncss of 
the English, who deserve tutdoubicJIv to he r.atcd as political geniuses. 
What might have happened it Xaman Shah had marched on Delhi is 
one of the most fa'^cinatine “ifs’* of history. But what is certain is 
that his tnosi suddett witiuiiawal saved the Fttglish from a disaster, 
tntd in lire same ptt'poriion, drove Tipu to his tragic doom, 
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CHAPTER Xn 


BREWING OF THE STORM 
AND THE TRAGIC END (1798-1799) 


L ord wornington was appointed Governor-General in October 
1797. He sailed from England in November, came to the Cape 
of Good Hope in February 1798 and landed at Calcutta on May 17th. 
At the time of his arrival, Tipu was on good terms with the English. 
He wrote to Wellesley a letter congratulating him on his appointment 
to the high office and assuring him of his friendship towards the Com- 
pany. Yet, within a short period, a war was precipitated, which 
destroyed Tipu. 

Wellesley thought that a war was absolutely essential to protect 
the English interests. His arguments were these: Tipu’s power had 
been enormously increased. The internal tranquillity of his kingdom, 
the improvement of his finances and the discipline of his armies upset 
the balance of power brought about by the Treaty of Srirangapatna. 
He had been active since 1792 endeavouring to stir the country’s 
powers against the English.^ He had negotiated with the Nizam for 
that purpose and, during the absence of Azimul Umrah, he built up 
his influence in the Hyderabad Court. He had many partisans there 
like Amjad ud Daulah, Chief of the Paigah party, and Imtiaz ud 
Daulah, the nephew of the Nizam, through whom he attempted to 
destroy the British influence in Hyderabad. He had communicated 
with Zaman Shah and induced him to invade Awadh and he contem- 
plated an attack on the Carnatic.® He had contacted the Peshwa 
and other Maratha chiefs for an alliance against the English. 

But.the immediate cause was his despatch of an embassy to Mauri- 
tius seeking French aid to subvert the British power. He had comp- 
leted his preparations at home and only awaited the arrival of the 
French force to launch his offensive. Whether small or big, the French 
had responded favourably to his request and had actually sent a force 
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which was accepted and enrolled in his army. He had approved the 
activities of his envoys and received them with honour which meant 
ratification of Malartic's' Proclamation. If the French had sent him 
a larger force, he would have already declared the war. Thou^ the 
help received was insignificant, the nature of Hpu’s transactions was 
most provoldng and insulting to the English. Tipu had tahen these 
steps, unprovolced, at a time when the English w’ere troubled b}' the 
Napoleonic menace in Europe and the brealc-up of the triple alliance 
of 1790 in India. The growing influence of the French in the various 
courts of India, the disturbed conditions in Poona and the 14,000 
strong troops of Redmond in Hyderabad with whom Tipu w'as in 
correspondence through his vakils, Medina Saheb and Khadir Hussain 
Khan, w'ould have considerably facihtated his designs, if be had deci- 
ded on quick action.^ 

These activities wure regarded as a breach of the existing treaties 
and contrary to the laws of nations w’hich prowde every state the 
right to preserve its independence. These rights entitle a state to call 
for an explanation. In case of a denial or evasion of an explanation, 
the injured party can resort to force of arms in vindication of its rights. 
But the offence of Tipu w'as considered b}^ Wellesley not an injuiy’ but 
an open declaration of W’ar. His ac^i^i^ies were not looked upon only as 
being suspicious or ambiguous, compelling the British to call for just an 
explanation. Tipu w'as not merely guilty of enhancing his forces 
but stationing them near the Company’s borders, of hostile negotiat- 
ions with Poona, Hyderabad and Paris against the English and many 
more serious offences of the sort. “The act of Tipu’s ambassadors, 
ratified by himself and accompanied by the landing of a force in his 
countiy' is a public, unqualified, and unambiguous declaration and 
act of war, aggravated by an avowal that the object of the war is neither 
expansion, reparation nor security but the total destruction of the 
British Government. No state in India can misconstrue the conduct 
of Tipu”.^ A mere explanation in such circumstances w'ould be “dis- 
graceful in its principle and frivilous in its objecL’* It would exhibit 
to other powers the wealmess of the Company, and w’ould ofier lipu 
a pretext for war. The question of asking reparations rvas considered 
equally impolitic, as Tipu’s actions ware an injur}' only intended 
and not executed. Tipu had seized no property, invaded no lands 
and violated no rights and hence could not be legally asked to pa} 
reparations. Yet he should be punished as he was guilty' of a much 
more serious crime. t^Tiile professing friendship with the Compan}, 
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he had completed the means of their destruction. His failure to secure 
adequate aid could not lessen the degree of his hostility. He was 
regarded as an irreconcilable, desperate and treacherous enemy. 
Therefore, only a substantial reduction of his power would satisfy 
the English and guarantee their safety. Since he would not voluntarily 
surrender such territory, the war was felt an absolute necessity. The 
Court of Directors, Wellesley maintained, had empowered him to 
declare war if the French landed in India. The French had actually 
landed and hence the parliamentary restraints of the Charter Act of 
1793 had been removed. Though the number that had arrived was 
insignificant, Wellesley defended himself by saying that even a small 
force could cause great mischief. 

These were the grounds on which Wellesley declared war. But 
the real cause of the war was neither the embassy of Tipu to Mauritius, 
nor the Proclamation of Malartic, nor Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt, nor the threat of Zaman Shah’s invasion, but the aggressive 
designs of Wellesley who made of them only his convenient excuses. 
The Court of Directors had changed their peaceful policy and deli- 
berately chose an aggressive and ambitious Governor-General who 
fought with every important Indian power. Though apparently the 
authorities at home professed a pacific policy and denounced all 
schemes of conquests, they were not sincere in their motives. Dundas 
encouraged Wellesley to give up Shore’s policy of neutrality and made 
him adopt a vigorous forward policy. Wellesley had already concei- 
ved his evil designs on Tipu long before he knew of the Proclamtion. 
His letters from the Cape of Good Hope exhibit his schemes to reduce 
Tipu whose power and connections were exaggerated beyond all pro- 
portions. The Nizam’s French corps was described as being connected 
with Tipu. He wrote, “1 have averted in this letter to the increased 
assiduity with which Tipu had endeavoured to raise animosities against 
us among the native powers and to his intercourse with Zaman Shah. 

I wish to know from you whether we ought to suffer, without animad- 
version and spirited representation, such open acts of hostility on the 
part of Tipu.”® He desired to restore the political balance which 
had gone against the English. He came to India, highly prejudiced 
against Tipu. He hated everything that had any connection with the 
French or with Tipu. 

Though Tipu had sent embassies before for the same purpose 
of seeking foreign aid, which was well known to the English, that was 
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Regarding Tipu's negotiations with the Frcncli, it ma}' be men- 
tioned that tlic other Indian princes also had maintained and of late 
had increased the French corps in their armies. Tipu had always 
retained a French corps. Its addition was insignificant in 1798 and 
Wellesley himself acknowledged that its arrival had not changed Tipu’s 
position. Even granting that Tipu's aim in securing French aid was 
hostilities towards the Englisli, the mere solicitation of the aid docs 
not constitute a breach of existing treaties. Tipu was an independent 
prince and he had the right to negotiate alliances with other powers. 
Even Malartic's Proclamation calling the citizens to enlist in Tipu’s 
service docs not constitute an offence. Wellesley’s conduct could 
have been justified if enough forces had been despatched, or if the 
French had a strong squadron oil’ the coast, or if they had fortified 
possessions on the mainland, or if Tipu was actually at war with the 
Company. j^JBmJ[i.c_procccdcd oii the ground of an injury intended 
and not cxecutcd'for which the laws of the nations do not prescribe 
so serious a penalty as total destruction. Moreover. Tipu's activities 
were quite in accordance with the working of human nature, for any 
other prince in his place would have entertained similar ideas of reta- 
liation and of recovery of his lost kingdom. Malcolm obsciwcs, 
“His conduct since the Peace of 1792 has shown that, though he posses- 
ses those feelings which arc allowed not only to be natural but honour- 
able, in a humble monarch (viz., a .spirit of ambition to regain his 
lost power and fame and a spirit of revenge against the state that has 
humbled him), yet that he pursues these objects, not with heedless 
and impatient rage that characterizes a man wholly guided by his 
passions, but with that unremitting activity and zealous warmth which 
we could look for in a prince who had come to a serious determina- 
tion to endeavour by every reasonable means in his power to regain 
what he had lost.’’® The gravity of any ofience is determined by the 
injury done. But Tipu had not caused any injury to the English. 
The triffing force of less than one hundred could not have endangered 
the security of the British dominions. The incident had caused no 
change in the relative strength of the dificrent parties. It had helped 
the English, on the other hand, to determine the extent of mischief 
Tipu could cause to them, 

Wellesley’s apprehensions that the Franco-Mysorean co-operation 
might at any time endanger the Company’s position were also baseless. 
The French had been steadfast in their hostility against the English 
for half a century and yet they had not been able to inflict any injury. 
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Even when the French and the Mj'soreans had co-operated, they had 
not been able to reduce the English. E\'en Wellesley confessed that 
the French could not manage to support Tipu. '“The wsilance of our 
Government at home and of our fleets, will oppose the approach of 
the French towards tliis quarter of the Globe.”® Even if there had 
been any danger to the British possessions in the east by the expedi- 
tion of Napoleon to Egypt, his defeat at Aboukir Bay in 1798 had 
dispelled all doubts and alarms. The English fleet maintained such 
strict vigilance that the French lamented their inability to send one 
sail in safety to India.^® Napoleon could not have come overland 
after his defeat at the hands of Sydney Smith in Syria. The revolu- 
tionarj'^ upheavals and the constitutional crisis in Paris precluded any 
possibility of a large transhipment of French forces to India. Wellesley 
was conscious of this fact. “I do not apprehend unless some new 
revolution happens in the Isle of France that Tipu will be able to derive 
any considerable aid from that quarter.”^’- Yet he did not relax his 
preparations for war. 

The war was not felt a necessity by all the servants of the Com- 
pany. When Wellesley first suggested its possibility, it came as a 
surprise to many. Memorandums were submitted to avert it and 
even the displeasure of the Governor-General was incurred by post- 
poning it for a little while. If the war had been in self-defence, it 
would have received the universal approval of all. The Madras 
Government was not in favour of it and only the superior authority 
of Wellesley silenced the opposition. “This opposition I am resolved 
to crush: I possess sufficient powers to do so; and I will exert those 
powers to the extreme point of their extent, rather than suffer the 
smallest particle of my plans for the public service to be frustrated 
by such unworthy means.”^® Josiah Webbe observed, “The late 
intelligence from the islands, which leaves us no room to doubt that 
the military have been sent to France and the French marine dispen- 
sed, satisfies me that no immediate co-operation can take place; and 
consequently, that no rupture is to be apprehended but by our own 
provocation.”^^ 

Thus the main cause of the war was the ambition of Wellesley to 
reduce Tipu. A successful war would bring limitless advantages. 
The authorities approved and applauded his action because, the 
only question was, whether or not the British interests were promo- 
ted.”^'^ In only one case the Home Government would have censured 
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his activity, in the event of discomfiture and defeat, which Wellesley 
was determined to avoid by his thorough preparation. 

If there had been any doubt as to the aggressive designs of Wellesley 
in the beginning, they were removed by his later policy to attack Tipu 
unawares after keeping him in false security for seven months. He 
went to war despite the instructions from the Directors “that the ut- 
most discretion should be used that we may not be involved in a war 
in India without the most inevitable necessity.”^’’ By November 
1798, there remained no necessity for war. Nelson’s victory, the 
liquidation of the French corps at Hyderabad, the conclusion of a 
subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, the retreat of Zaman Shah, and 
Tipu’s willingness for accommodation made it needless to resort to arms. 
The reorganization of the Company’s forces, the superiority of its 
fleet and its readiness for any eventuality were additional securities 
against Tipu’s aggression if he ever committed one. But Wellesley 
became more and more aggressive as his military preparations got 
completed. In the beginning his intention was only to demand a 
bare guarantee from Tipu, but eventually he proceeded to destroy 
him completely. He was at first prepared to adjust his differences 
with Tipu on these conditions : the exclusion of the French from Mysore, 
the admission of a British Resident, and the exchange of Canara and 
the coastal area for some other English district.^® But with every 
addition in the Company’s strength, the terms were made more harsh, 
which exhibited either a spirit of revenge or love of conquest in Welles- 
ley. Tipu was willing to concede any reasonable terms which would 
leave him “ap independent prince.”^ ^ But Wellesley would not 
negotiate until a substantial part of Tipu’s country was actually in 
English hands. 

The aggressive designs of Wellesley became even more conspicuous 
when he denied Tipu a chance to explain his position and make “amend 
horiourable.” Even if he made a show of it, he was not sincere and 
only desired to escape the censure of home authorities if the war went 
against him. Even after the acceptance by Tipu of his demand to 
receive Major Doveton, the invasion was not stopped. Thus the war 
was not at all justified in 1798. • It is true that Tipu was a confirmed 
enemy of the English, who intended 'to destroy their power. But, 
unprovoked by him and on the basis of imaginary dangers, the English 
had no moral or legal right to destroy him. The aggression was parti- 
cularly unfortunate in view of the consistent professions by the Com- 
pany of its pacific disposition. The Act of Parliament had categori- 
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“In this Sircar there is a mercantile tribe who employ themselves 
in trading by sea and land. Their agents purchased a two-masted 
vessel, and having loaded her with rice, departed with a veiw to traffic. 
It happened that she went to Mauritius, from where forty persons 
French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten or twelve were artificers, 
and the rest servants, paying the hire of the ship, came here in search 
of employment. Such as chose to lake service were entertained, and 
the remainder departed beyond the confines of this Sircar. And the 
French who arc full of vice and deceit have perhaps taken advantage 
of the departure of the ship to put about reports with a ^'icw to ruffle 
the minds of both the Sircars.”^^ 

Regarding the deputation of Major Doveton who would com- 
municate a new plan, Tipu did not feel its necessity, as nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened to justify it and expressed that the subsisting 
treaties among the allies were enough to preserve peace. “I cannot 
imagine that means more efTcclual than these can be adopted.”'*® He 
professed his most sincere intentions to maintain peace but he could 
not agree to the new plan as it meant a new. treaty involving fresh 
sacrifices on his part. It would not be different from the one just 
concluded with the Nizam which had compromised his independence. 

Wellesley was enraged to find his proposals rejected by Tipu. 
His explanation of the embassy to Mauritius was regarded as a piece 
of gross falsehood, and his unwillingness to receive Doveton as cri- 
minal evasion. Fie called it prevarication and duplicity. He proce- 
eded to Madras in December 1798, from where he wrote another 
letter on January 9, 1799. He charged Tipu with having conspired 
with several powers of Asia to subvert the British power. He stated 
that he possessed the full proceedings of Tipu’s envoys at Mauritius 
and accused him of breaking the existing treaties by his solicitation 
of French aid, by his proposal of an offensive alliance with them and 
by his enrolment of a French force in his army. He once again called 
upon Tipu to receive Major Doveton, but allowed him only one day 
for the reply. He said, “Dangerous consequences result from the 
delay of arduous affairs.”'* ** He was not willing to waste time in lengthy 
negotiations lest the monsoons should set in soon. Impossible stipu- 
lations were proposed and hardly a day was allowed to take the mo- 
mentous decision. Wellesley wrote again on January 1 1 , forwarding 
a letter of the Turkish Sultan which condemned the French activity. 
It mentioned, “The further project of the French is to divide Arabia 
into various republics; to attack the whole Mohammedan sect, in its 
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was only one alternative to avert the impending calamity, namely, the 
unconditional acceptance of an English proposal which Major Doveton 
would present to him. He enquired about the place and date for the 
reception of Doveton and, in conclusion, he once again urged that 
compliance with the English demand alone would save him from des- 
truction. 

Wellesley no doubt accused Tipu of his connections with the French, 
but he did not set down the specific grievances of the British against 
him. He desired to convey them through Doveton but the English 
no longer wanted any redress of their grievances. Their aim was to 
impose a subsidiary treaty on Tipu similar to the one that was forced 
on the Nizam. It would have compromised Tipu’s independence, 
as it meant the acceptance of a British Resident, the maintenance of a 
subsidised English force and tlic exclusion of all his contacts with out- 
side powers. Wellesley wanted an implicit and unconditional accep- 
tance of these terms, besides the surrender of the rich coastal area. 
The issue was no longer the discussion on, or explanation for, Tipu’s 
ofience of sending an embassy but the submission of Tipu to a further 
reduction of his power. 

Tipu remained silent all along without protesting against the pre- 
parations for war by the English. He witnessed the dissolution of 
the French corps at Hyderabad, the conclusion of a new alliance with 
the Nizam, the appearance of the British fleet off the coast of Malabar, 
and the vigorous preparations of war by the English but he. thought 
that the English would not take the offensive unless he provoked them. 
Being afraid that his protests might be exploited as a pretext for war, 
he refrained from even enquiring about the purpose of such military 
preparations. But, when the situation grew very alarming, he wrote 
a letter to V^'ellcsley on November 20, 1 798, expressing his concern 
over the hostile activity of the English. He once again assured them 
of his peaceful disposition. “I have no other intention than to increase 
the friendship and my friendly heart is to the last degree bent on endea- 
vours to confirm and strengthen the foundations of harmony and 
union.”‘‘5 

Tipu received another letter froju Wellesley, intimating the British 
victory over the French at Aboukir Bay to which he replied on 18th 
December, expressing his great satisfaction over the event. He de- 
nounced the French activity and praised the English.^® His, tone was 
pacific and accommodative. Regarding his despatch of an embassy 
and the receipt of a French force he wrote; 
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“In this Sirenr there is a mercantile tribe wlio employ themselves 
in trading by sea and land. Their agents purchased a two-masted 
vessel, and having loaded iier with rice, departed with a vciw to trallic. 
It happened that .she went to Mauritius, from where forty persons 
French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten or tn’clvc were artificers, 
and the rest servants, paying tlic hire of the ship, came here in search 
of employment. Such a.s chose to take service were entertained, and 
the remainder departed beyond the confines of this Sircar. And the 
French who arc full of vice and deceit have perhaps taken advantage 
of the departure of the ship to pul about reports with a view to rufilc 
the minds of both the Sircar.s.*’^' 

Regarding the deputation of Major Doveton who would com- 
municate a new plan, Tipu did not feel its necessity, ns nothing cxlra- 
ordinaiy had happened to justify it and expressed that the subsisting 
treaties among the allies were enough to preserve peace. “I cannot 
imagine that means more cficctual than thc.sc can be adopted."’'^* He 
professed his most sincere intentions to maintain peace but he could 
not agree to the new plan as it meant a new treaty involving fresh 
sacrifices on his part. It would not be different from the one just 
concluded with the Nizam which had compromised his independence. 

Wellesley was enraged to find his proposals rejected by Tipu. 
His explanation of the embassy to Mauritius was regarded as a piece 
of gross falsehood, and his unwillingness to receive Doveton as cri- 
minal evasion. He called it prevarication and duplicity. He proce- 
eded to Madras in December 1798, from where he wrote another 
letter on January’ 9, 1799. He charged Tipu with having conspired 
with several powers of Asia to subvert the British power. He stated 
that he possessed the full proceedings of Tipu’s envoys at Mauritius 
and accused him of breaking the existing treaties by his solicitation 
of French aid, by his proposal of an ofiTcnsivc alliance with them and 
hy his enrolment of a French force in his army. He once again called 
upon Tipu to receive Major Doveton, but allowed him only one day 
for the reply. He said, “Dangerous consequences result from the 
delay of arduous airairs.’'"* ^ He was not willing to waste time in lengthy 
negotiations lest the monsoons should set in soon. Impossible stipu- 
lations were proposed and hardly a day was allowed to take the mo- 
mentous decision. Wellesley wrote again on January 11, forwarding 
a letter of the Turkish Sultan which condemned the French activity. 
It mentioned, “The further project of the French is to divide Arabia 
into various republics; to attack the whole Mohammedan sect, in its 
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religion and countr>' and by a gradual progression to extirpate all 
Mussalmans from the face of the earth.”5o it advised Tipu not to 
hazard a rupture with the English. The Sultan himself offered to 
mediate and settle the existing disputes. Wellesley in his covering 
letter called the French conduct as full of “boundless ambition, in- 
satiable rapine and indiscriminate sacrilege.”-'^ 

Invasion of Mysore 

When Tipu was convinced of the futility of evading the English 
demands, he announced his willingness to receive Major Doveton 
“slightly attended or unattended.’’^^ Wellesley received the letter 
on February' 13, 1799 but he formed an impression that Tipu was only 
gaining time. The preparations for war had been matured and orders 
had been given to General Harris on February 3, to advance upon 
Mysore. Tipu's offer to receive Major Doveton was received by him 
eight days later, which was made the excuse to deny Tipu a chance 
for peaceful accommodation. On February' 22, Tipu was informed 
of the rejection of his request, “as it had come too.late.”®’ However, 
Harris was empowered to receive any ambassadors whom Tipu might 
depute to enter into a new treaty “on such conditions as appear to the 
allies to be indispensably necessary' to the establishment of a secure 
and permanent peace.’"'’^ A commission was formed to assist Harris 
on political matters if Tipu opened negotiations. General Stuart 
was ordered to advance from Malabar to co-operate with Harris for 
the siege of Sriranaapatna. Though Tipu was informed that Harris 
would receive any propositions which he might make, Harris was 
secretly instructed to forward this letter to Tipu only after he was 
within one day's march from the frontiers of Mysore. He was further 
instructed not to make any conditions of peace until the commence- 
ment of the siege of Srirangapatna or the occupation of an equally 
advantageous position.-^ 

Wellesley's design was to make it impossible for Tipu to propose 
any terms until the invading army was already in possession of some 
territory of Mysore. There were other secret instructions to Harris 
concerning the procedure to establish peace, if Tipu submitted to him. 
Two sets of the Draft of the Preliminary Articles to a new treaty were 
proposed, called Draft A and Draft B. Draft A, which was less harsh, 
was to be applied if Tipu sued for peace before the opening of batteries 
on Srirangapatna, and Draft B was to be enforced in case of his sub- 
mission subsequent to it. Draft A consisted of these terms: First, 
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reciprocal reception of an ambassador from both the parties; second, 
dismissal of all Frenchmen and other Europeans from his service; 
third, renunciation of all contacts with the French in future; fourth, 
surrender to the Company of the whole of the Malabar coast, Panla- 
catachery and Pilney ; fifth, relinquishment of all claims over Amerah, 
Souleah, Ersavara-seemey and the Tambacherry pass; sixth, payment 
of an indemnity of one and a half crores, half of it immediately and the 
balance within six months; seventh, release of all prisoners; and eighth, 
surrender of three of the eldest princes as hostages, besides certain 
fortresses (other than Srirangapatna). Cessation of hostilities was to 
be effected only after the surrender of hostages and payment of the 
indemnity, but the evacuation of Tipu’s land would be only after the 
delivery of the security ports. A memorandum was added to these 
articles, setting apart a share to the Marathas, irrespective of their 
participation in the war. The Nizam and the Marathas were to get 
territories adjacent to their frontiers such as Gurrumconda, Gutty, 
Anegundi, Raidroog and Harpanahalli. The security fortresses 
demanded were — Sadasivgarh to the Company, Gutty to the Nizam 
and Raidroog to the Peshwa. 

In Draft B, articles 1, 2, 3 and 5 were common with A, but the 
fourth and the sixth relating to the cession of territories and the indem- 
nity of war were harsher. Instead of one-fourth, one-half of Tipu’s 
remaining kingdom was demanded, besides two crores by way of indem- 
nity. Tipu’s entire possessions were estimated at 392 lakhs of pagodas, 
out of which areas worth I9f- lakhs in total and 63 lakhs were to be 
ceded to each of the allies. 

Harris was instructed in detail about the mode of using these two 
sets of drafts. If Tipu opened negotiations previous to the arrival 
of the General at Srirangapatna or before commencing the siege of 
the capital, Harris was to consult the Commissioners but not disclose 
the full demands until all preparations were completed for the siege. 
Then, either through an embassy or through a flag of truce. Draft A 
was to be communicated, -insisting on its compliance within twenty 
four hours, with a warning that its refusal would mean “Draft B.” 
If Tipu accepted them, Stuart was to lake immediate charge of Mala- 
bar. The Peshw'a’s share was to be in the Company’s charge and 
Harris was to p'rocure his assent to the treaty within three months. 
Srirangapatna was not to be evacuated until the surrender of the secu- 
rity forts. Even if the English suffered any reverses in the war, no treaty 
was to be concluded with Tipu unless he consented to the surrender 
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of the whole of Malabar besides making payment of a sufficient 
indemnity. Negotiations were to be discouraged until Tipu realized 
the danger to his captial and was made helpless. In no case was the 
advance on Tipu’s dominions to be relaxed. The letter of April 23, 
1799 imposed still harsher terms obliging Harris to reduce Tipu’s 
power to the lowest possible extent and “even to utterly destroy it if 
the events of the war should afford the opportunity.”^® 

The English army that marched from Vellore on Februarj' 11, was 
quite formidable in ability, discipline and experience. It exceeded 
20,000 men, with 4,000 Europeans, besides the Nizam’s anu}'^ of 16,000, 
the Bombay army of 6,000 and a considerable force from the South 
under Colonels Reed and Browne. The campaigns of the third Mysore 
war facilitated the operations by affording a thorough knowledge of 
the defences of Srirangapatna and of the routes leading to the capital. 
Tipu’s efforts to stop the main army from Madras and the Bombay 
army from the west failed. Avoiding the route which Corn- 
wallis had used in 1791, Harris judiciously decided to cross the Cauvery 
at Sosilly, about fifteen miles east of Srirangapatna, and encamped 
on the ground previously occupied by General Abercromby in 1792, 
He settled down for the siege of the capital on April 5, exactly one 
month after he had crossed the Mysore frontier. 

As per Wellesley’s desire that he should correspond in future 
with Harris, Tipu addressed a letter on April 9, enquiring about the 
purpose of the British invasion. Harris, in reply, referred him to the 
previous correspondence of Wellesley on the subject.®’ On April 20, 
Tipu wrote again expressing his desire to settle the dispute amicably 
and to depute confidential persons to open negotiations.®® Harris, 
in reply, sent the second Draft (B) \vhich contained the harsher 
terms, though it was contrary to his instructions. He made them still 
more harsh by demanding the surrender of four princes and four 
principal ministers as hostages, instead of the three stipulated in the 
Draft. Only twenty-four hours were given for the acceptance of the 
treaty and another twenty-four hours for the surrender of the hostages 
and the payment of the stipulated indemnity. If these demands were 
not complied with within the stipulated time, the English \vould fur- 
ther demand the surrender of the capital itself till the conclusion of 
the final treaty. Harris had thus departed from the spirit of the instruc- 
tions in conveying the second Draft, instead of the first, with additional 
demands. The batteries had not yet been opened and so he should 
have sent the first Draft. Wellesley condoned this short-coming. 
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On the other hand, he approved the action of Harris saying that he 
himself would have taken a similar decision, if he had been present 
on the spot. 

Tipu rejected these demands as they were very harsh. There 
was no guarantee that even these demands would be faithfully executed 
and would not be made more humiliating. As the instructions of 
Wellesley to destroy Tipu were very specific, the English were not in a 
mood to be conciliatory. These overtures facilitated Harris to cover 
up his preparations for the assault on the Fort;®® The breaching 
parties had commenced their work. On April 25, a battery of four 
guns was employed to destroy the defences and, by the next day, 
Tipu’s guns were silenced. His entrenchments had been attacked 
and crossed in advance, after an obstinate battle. By April 27 the 
British troops made their lodgements secure for the breaching batteries. 
.. When Tipu realized the danger to his capital, he sent another 
letter on April 28, expressing his desire to depute two persons to a 
conference as the delicate situation demanded a full and free discus- 
sion of all the problems. Harris replied that he would not make 
any modifications in the terms already proposed, that any deputation 
of ambassadors was useless unless accompanied by the hostages and 
the indemnity and that the time allowed for an answer would be only 
till 3 o’clock the next day.®® This sealed all hopes of a settlement. 
Tipu was enraged at the arrognace behind, and unfairness of the 
conditions. His independent spirit and intrepid courage would hardly 
admit of submission to these harsh terms. He resolved to die honour- 
ably like a soldier rather than lead a dependent life like the pensioned 
Rajas and Nawabs. Therefore he did not reply to Harris. He was 
now convinced -that nothing but his destruction would appease his 
enemies. 

Fall of Tipu 

Giving up hopes of peaceful accommodation, Tipu prepared him- 
self to fight to the last. But the odds were too heavy against him. 
A formidable army was already well advanced in its siege of his capital. 
His trusted men were deserting him. Mir Sadiq and his group had 
entered into a conspiracy with the enemies as was evident from their 
crossing over the glacis on the night of May 3 to examine the breach 
and the manner of the British attack on the fort.®^ It was in consul- 
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tation with them that May 4, midday, had been fixed for the assault. 
Mir Sadiq was to withdraw the troops stationed at the breach under 
the pretext of disbursing their pay.62 At last the fateful day came. 
“On the 4th of May, as he sat in the palace in the heat of the noon, 
he was roused from his dreamy gaze into the pit of fate by the shout 
of besiegers. Tiic breach was stormed and Tipu, vainly endeavouring 
to rally his broken troops, was slain and trampled under foot in the 
streets of his plundered city.’’^^ 

Thus fell Tipu, who became a martyr to the cause of Indian 
independence. He laid down his life defending his country against 
the ambitious and unscrupulous foreigners. He was the only Indian 
prince who so consistently opposed the English. His unify of purpose, 
independence of thought and consistency of action had annoyed the 
Company. His death removed all the obstacles in the way of its 
rapid growth. The Fourth Mysore War was a major landmark in 
the history' of the British expansion in India. It destroyed the regime 
of Tipu who had made the kingdom of Mysore a dominant power in 
the South. The joy of the Victors knew no bounds. They cried in 
exultation “India is ours”. They had obtained Srirangapatna, “the 
tower of strength, from which wc may at any time shake Hindustan 
to its centre.’’” The French influence was eliminated for ever from 
Indian politics. The British Empire was firmly established. Its 
territories were extended, frontiers strengthened, enemies destroyed 
and resources increased. The Company acquired territories of great 
intrinsic value in fertility, resources and strategic importance. The 
new conquest linked the coast of Coromandel with that of Malabar 
and secured the entire coastal line of Mysore with all the bases on 
the eastern, western and southern ghats. But the political advant- 
ages exceeded those of territorial gains. It made the Company para- 
mount in India, having destroyed its most inveterate foe. The battle 
of Plassey had only allowed the entry'- of the British into the politics 
of India but that of Srirangapatna made them the masters of the 
country.®* Auber goes to the extent of saying, “the Empire of the 
East is at our feet.’’®® The death of Tipu relieved Wellesley of the 
worry of any obstacle to the realisation of his ambition. He was 
also happy to have escaped the embarrassment of what would have 
happened if Tipu had survived. The war ended the dynasty of Haidar 
and Tipu, which had made opposition to the British its unalterable 

purpose. 
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Settlement of Mysore 

Wellesley proceeded to set up a new political framework in India. 
He had contemplated the partition of Mysore and the restoration of 
the old dynasty, long before the events of May 4. He Iiad known 
full well that Tipu would not submit to the drastic reduction of his 
country and to political subordination, and that the Company would 
never be secure so long as Tipu retained the Malabar coast which would 
be the ready means of intercourse with the French, He had already 
thought of making Mysore a land-locked state in the heart of the 
Deccan plateau. As early as January 1799, he had invited the views 
of his various officials on the best mode of settlement. His military 
Secretary, Colonel Kirkpatrick, had suggested the same stipulations 
as in Draft B of the Preliminary Articles furnished to Harris on Feb- 
ruary' 22, 1799. Josiah Webbe, John Malcolm and William Petrie 
had also given their opinions, which had helped Wellesley in framing 
the Drafts A and B. But as Bannell rightly points out, “It may be 
supposed that Wellesley did not expect these terms to be accepted, 
to frame them was merely a politic way of arranging a campaign the 
aim of which was unconditional surrender.”®^ 

After the fall of Srirangapatna, very intricate issues came up before 
the victors. On the one hand, there was the desire for the annexation 
of so vast and so rich a country and, on the other, the fear of conse- 
quent suspicions and censure both in Europe and India. The apparent 
principle of partition was that the victors should take only that much 
territory which was enough to indemnify their war expenses and pro- 
vide security to their frontiers. The Hindus had been actively engaged- 
in trying to secure the restoration of the throne to its earlier legitimate 
owners and had offered to pay the Company the expenses of war. 
Wellesley had secretly contacted the agents of this dynasty in order 
to use them for the speedy conclusion of the war.®‘^ Josiah Webbe' 
had pleaded in a memorandum for their restoration, as that would 
please nine-tenths of the population. But Wellesley had not taken 
any final decision. After the fall of Tipu and the surrender of his 
sons, Purniah pleaded for the restoration of the throne to Tipu’s son 
on the ground that, “the Mohammadan interest is so intimately blended 
with every department of the State in this country that no plan by Which 
it is set aside in favour of a Hindu Prince could produce the very desi- 
rable effect of restoring tranquillity and of reconciling the troops as 
well as the, most powerful class of the inhabitants to the change of 
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Govcrnmcnl.”'® Piirtiiah ftirlhcr assured the British that such a 
sct(icnicn( would be acceptable to liic entire country. 

Wellesley at first desired to proceed in person to Srirangapatna to 
arrange the sctllcnionl, but later on gave up the idea. He sent William 
Kirkpatric): and Henry Wellesley, his military and private secretary 
respectively, and himself directed the afiairs from Madras. He 
enquired about the views of Tipu’s sons regarding their father’s alliance 
with the French, and demanded more details about the Hindu family. 
He pul forward as a basis of discussion the complete partition of 
Mysore between the Company and the Nizam with only small enclaves 
near Bangalore left to Tipu’s family, and near Srirangapatna to the 
Hindu dynasty.'® But this basis was discarded as it would excite 
jealousy in Poona and invite severe criticism from Parliament. It 
would also have necessitated another expensive war.^^ Wellesley would 
not give an equal share to the Nizam, for that would make. him dang- 
erously strong. Hence, without waiting for the information called 
for from Mysore, the Governor-General came to the final decision, 
on May 27, of restoring the Hindu dynasty with Purniah as the Dewan, 
to govern over the central table-land. The rest of the kingdom was 
partitioned among the three allies. Though at first apprehensions 
were felt that Tipii’s sons and their followers would oppose such a 
settlement, Wellesley was determined to force his decision. The 
claims of Tipu’s dynasty were set aside on the ground that a hostile 
power would be only weakened but not destroyed if they were allowed 
to rule. He thought that Tipu’s successors would be never reconciled 
to the reduction of their kingdom, the loss of their prestige, the cruel 
death of their father, and the political subordination to a foreign 
power. Being brought up on the principles of their father whose 
“antipathy to the English was the ruling passion of his heart, the 
mainspring of his policy, the fixed and fundamental principles of 
his councils and government, it would be too much to expect of them 
to remain loyal to the English.”^" The dreadful fate of their father 
would also serve to excite the spirit of revenge and revolt in them. 
Having been instructed all their life to oppose the British, they 
would always conceive designs to subvert the agent of their mis- 
fortune. “The interests, the habits, the prejudices and passions, 
the vices and even the virtues of such a prince must have concurred 
to cherish an aversion to the English name and power and an eager 
desire to abet the cause of their enemies.”” Even the Nizam was 
against the restoration of Tipu’s family.^'^ Legally, it was argued. 
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Tipu's sons had no claim, as the English got the throne of Mysore 
by their right of conquest. Cession of any part or territory was only 
a concession or a matter of policy, and not justice or right. Usurpa- 
tion by Haidar further weakened the case of Tipu’s suecessors whose 
restoration was ruled out on the basis that, “the foundations of the 
new settlement would have been laid in the very principle of its disso- 
lution.”’^ On the other hand, numerous advantages were offered 
to the English if they granted the throne to tiie old Hindu dynasty. 
It would owe everything to the English and would remain loyal. It 
had lost all hopes of restoration as the usurpation had subsisted for 
a long time and it had reconciled itself to its lot. If the English 
brought it back to power, there was every probability of its remaining 
submissive and grateful. 

On account of these factors, Wellesley decided the settlement 
in favour of the old dynasty. He created a Commission for the 
affairs of Mysore composed of General Harris, Colonel Wellesley, 
Henry Wellesley, Lt. Col. W. Kirkpatrik and Lt. Col. Barry Close to 
complete the settlement. Two treaties were concluded, one for the 
partition of the country between the Company and the Nizaiji and 
the other for defining the relations between the Company and the 
Raja of Mysore. The Company reserved for itself a territory yielding 
6.9 lakhs pagodas, consisting of Malabar, Dharmapuram, Coimbatore, 
the whole area between the Company’s eastern and . western coasts, 
all the heads and passes, forts and ports, the district of Wynad and 
the fort of Sriraugapatna. The Nizam got Gutty, Gurrumconda and 
a few tracts in Chitaldroog (but not the fort), Sira, Nandidroog and 
Kolar. A territory yielding 2.6 lakhs pagodas only was set aside for 
the Marathas as they had not participated in the war. Their share 
was between one-half and two-thirds of what others got which included 
Harpanhalli, Sunda, Anegundi and some other forts. The Raja of 
Mysore secured an area yielding 13.5 laklr pagodas annually. The 
Company’s share was by far the most valuable. The treasures of 
Tipu were reserved for the British army on the ground that it had 
stormed the fort. Mir Alam resented such a decision. The Nizam 
was not happy at the principles of partition and the portions allotted 
to him. He was deliberately denied an equal share as it would enhance 
his power, “beyond all bounds of discretion.”’® However, to appease 
him it was stipulated that if the Marathas rejected their share, the 
Nizam would get out of it twice as much as the Company. For Tipu’s 
family some pensions and jagirs were provided and the family was 
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removed to Vellore. The Raja was placed on the throne on June 30, 
1799. TJie new set up was described by Kirkpatrick thus: “Purnaiyah 
considers the country to be the Company’s and the Raja a mere pup- 
pet.”^^ A new subsidiary treaty was concluded with him according 
to which the English took over the defence of his principality, but 
the Raja had to bear the expenses by regularly paying a subsidy which 
could be enhanced in case of war. His entire kingdom would be con- 
fiscated if his administration proved unsatisfactory, which was actually 
done between 1830-1 880. These arrangements placed the resources 
of his entire kingdom at the disposal of the Company. 

The settlement was very advantageous to the English. It concealed 
the extent of English acquisitions under the cover of restoration of 
the kingdom to the Raja. It provided an excuse to Wellesley for 
giving a much smaller share to the Nizam. It prevented the Maratha 
jealousy as a Hindu prince was installed on the throne! It silenced 
opposition at home, which could otherwise have branded bis actions 
as aggressive. The Company became the master of the entire kingdom 
of Mysore as the Raja was a mere puppet. The Nizam later ceded 
his acquisitions in exchange for its subsidy, and the Marathas refused 
their share. The Peshwa declined the offer as it contained the political 
strings of a subsidiary alliance. For he was to accept the share only 
after signing a treaty which would have ended his independence. The 
Maratha share was partitioned between the Nizam and the Company 
according to the previous arrangement of giving two-thirds to the 
Nizam. and one-third to the English. But the subsidiary Treaty was 
revised with the Nizam in 1800 by which the Company acquired not 
only the possessions of the Nizam ceded to him in 1792 but also his 
new 'conquests of 1799. The Nizam resented the English action on 
another ground. His share of the spoils of war was much less than 
that of The English. While Harris alone received £1,42,902 out of 
the total prize money of £2,000,000, Mir Alam was given only £ 35,000 
(one lakh pagodas) to be distributed among his 6,000 troops. Thus 
Wellesley managed in a shrewd rvay to secure the entire kingdom of 
Mysore, which became British in all things except in name and which 
caused jealousy in the Maratha and the Nizam’s courts. The Com- 
pany assumed paramouiitcy over Mysore. And the second effort 
of Wellesley to include the native powers in his scheme of Subsidiary 

Alliances was supremely successful. 

Thus Wellesley proved himself Jack the Giant Killer. He aimed 
atdhe total destruction of Tipu and not in the reduction of his power. 
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Since the time of Plassey where British fraud rather than British might 
or heroism had laid the foundation of the British Empire, the English 
had never been guilty of a more deceitful conduct, more flagrant 
breach of trust or more naked aggression than at tins time. The 
tragic end of Tipu brought to the surface certain facts of great impor- 
tance. First, Tipu’s destruction lay perhaps in the vcr>' logic of history. 
The British who never regarded their neighbours as equals could hardly 
tolerate a prince, who was so independent in his views, so intrepid 
in his courage, and so consistent in his opposition to their supremacy. 
When a die-hard imperialist like Wellesley had come down to India 
with a premeditated design of conquest, and with a fully matured 
policy of subsidiary alliances, when he was firmly resolved upon 
executing that policy at all costs, and when he commanded all the 
resources and wherewithal to enforce that policy, it is well night 
impossible to imagine events taking a different turn. Secondly, in a 
ruler’s declining phase, all his measures, even the best-conceived ones, 
seem fated to recoil upon their author. There had been a period 
when Tipu dictated terms to the English, but after the third Mysore 
war, despite his best efforts everything he did seemed to go wrong. 
The Nizam had been deceived by the English in his W'ar against the 
Marathas, and yet he would join hands with the English, and not 
Tipu. Zaraan Shah, whom Tipu had induced to march on Delhi, 
had actually advanced as far as Lahore, but had to go back quickly 
to his own country owing to a conspiracy of events. Napoleon, who 
had assured Tipu of all his help, was surprisingly defeated in Syria, 
and compelled to retreat. Reymond, who commanded the French 
troops at Hyderabad, seemed to choose this time to die. Sindhia 
who was friendly towards Tipu, could not prevail upon Nana to sup- 
port Tipu. Thus every measure Tipu took seemed destined to fail. 
His measures failed not so much because of his fault, but because of 
forces over which he had no control. The constant vigilance of the 
English and their timely diplomacy at Poona or Hyderabad or at 
Teheran or Constantinople forestalled all his designs. Moreover, 
their political insight and resourcefulness, their superior diplomacy and 
military preparedness, their vast resources and economic power, to- 
gether with certain British traits such as resoluteness, sense of soli- 
darity and flexibility, all combined to win (them for a time the hege- 
mony of almost the whole world. Since the time of Elizabeth I, 
England had kept up its unchallenged reputation that she might lose 
any number of battles, but not the last. This had proved true whether 
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!hc antagonist was Philip II or Louis XIV or Napoleon Bonaparte or 
1 ipu, or later, the Kaiser, or Hitler. Tipu’s lot was unfortunately 
thrown wjth an adversar}' of uncommon might and unequalled perfidy. 
Thirdly, the forination of British Empire in India was more the chance 
product of a few cxtraordinaiy- and eccentric personalities like Clive, 
Wellesley and Dalhousic than the result of a deliberate policy either 
of the Company or of the British Government. What these indivi- 
duals were doing in India was not even known to their masters in 
England, who were informed of the whole affair only after the fact 
was accomplished. The masters, who were merchants, were always 
interested in their profits, and hence they approved any measure, if 
only it brought them some benefit. Thcjr wrath would fall on their 
Governors in India only when the measure failed. Therefore their 
clever servants would so thoroughly prepare themselves for vany event 
that defeat was out of the question. Wellesley brought against Tipu 
the finest army such as had never been assembled before. His pre- 
parations were so thorough that he personally looked into every minute 
detail, political, militaty or logistic. Therefore, it can only be said 
that it was Tipu’s ill-luck that the Complany had sent a leader of the 
order of Wellesley whose sharpness, aggressiveness and resoluteness, 
no less than his unscrupulousncss, knew no limits. No one other 
than Wellesley could possibly have destroyed Tipu. Fourthly, for 
Tipu's elimination from the Indian scene, Indians were also as much 
responsible as the English. The neutrality of the Marathas in the 
Third Mysore War and their active co-operation withTipu in the Fourth 
Mysore War would surely have changed the political picture of the 
countrj'. Likewise, if the Nizam had not actively supported the 
English in both these wars, the political and logistic position of the 
English would have been very weak. Moreover the Raja of Travan- ^ 
core, the Rani of Mysore, the Raja of Coorg and the Navars of Malabar 
had all played into English hands. The British conquered India not 
just with the help of the Indian sepoys, but with the active co-operation 
of the Indian rulers. Lastly, the Fourth Mysore War is a watershed 
in Indo-British history. It marked the end of one era, and the begin- 
ning of another. It made the English complete masters of the countp'. 
Tipu was the last bastion of effective resistance against the English 
Company. The eighteenth century’ ended, however with one heroic 
deed, the martyrdom of Tipu, which did much to wipe off the disgrace 
that Indian rulers would not hesitate to compromise any principle. 
Tipu dead became more immortal than Tipu alive, for he left the 
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message that to live like a tiger for a day was far better than to live 
like a jackal for a hundred years. At the height of Napoleon’s glory, 
Pitt is supposed to have remarked, “Roll up the map of Europe — it’s 
not needed these ten years.” Likewise, Tipu, while breathing his 
last, might have felt, “Roll up the map of India — it may not be needed 
for another centui^ and a half.’’ 
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RETROSPECT 


H aidar ali and his illustrious but ill-fated son appear on the 
Indian scene when the whole of India was in the throes of internal 
dissension as a result of the weakening of the central authority of the 
Mughals. Nowhere were the results of the shrinkage of the Imperial 
Mughal authority more evident than in the Deccan, where an unscru- 
pulous struggle for power and unabashed quest for empire enabled 
the British, to replace all Indian powers and establish their rule over 
India. 

Tipu Sultan actively tried to develop friendly relations with the 
other powers of the period, with a definite purpose. He was the only 
prince of that period who tried his utmost to have friendly contacts 
with distant powers like France, Turkey, /ran and Afghanistan. As 
a result of this, his kingdom, otherwise small in extent and resources, 
rose to the rank of a power having international relations. Through- 
out his reign, he had to battle against odds. His reign opened in a war 
and ended in a war.' 

Tipu had to function amidst unscrupulous foreign powers and 
ambitious Indian rulers, each trying to checkmate the other. Among 
them all, he had to deal most with the English. His attitude towards 
them was one of hostility and opposition, inspired not so much by 
jealousy as by contempt for their duplicity and fear of their machi- 
nations. He adopted such a policy as he did chiefly for two reasons. 
Firstly, the English gave him offence incessantly and desired to destroy 
his power. They did not honour even their treaties and engagements. 
They infringed the peace of 1784 very soon after it was concluded. 
For instance, Macpherson promised to support the Marathas, con- 
trary to the earlier treaties with Mysore. Cornwallis concluded offen- 
sive alliances against him in 1790 and crippled his power in the Third 
Mysore War. Even after the Peace of 1792, he desired to keep alive 
the Confederacy by concluding a treaty of guarantee with the Nizam 
and tlie. Marathas against Tipu. He refused to surrender Wynad, 
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Anier.i)}. Souicnh and a mimbcr of other places. Finally, Wellesley 
declared an unjust and unprovoked war against him. 

The .second cause of Tipu’s c.strangcmcnt with the English was 
his pursuit of a nationalistic policy, a policy of collaboration with 
other Indian powers against the foreigners. He desired to expel the 
English from the countr}'. It is important to inquire whether they 
bore greater hostility towards Tipu and wanted to make him their 
tributary or whether he was bent upon reducing their power. His 
policy would be nationalistic and patriotic if he tried his utmost to 
arrest their c.xpansion. It would be merely defensive if he struggled 
to maintain the integrity of his kingdom against their encroachments. 

Most of the authorities, if properly studied, would lead one to 
believe that he aimed at the consolidation of his kingdom and the sta- 
bilisation of lu’s rule as well as putting a check to the rapid extension 
of the power and influence of the British. His cfibrls to secure French 
aid and his appeals to the Turkish Sultan, Zaman Shah of Kabul, the 
Pesluva, the Niram and even to the Mughal Emperor were not entirely 
for defending his country. He was regarded in his time as “unquest- 
ionably the most powerful of all the native princes of Hindustan.”^ 
The ver)’ dread in which the English stood of his power shows that 
he was not in need of foreign aid merely to protect his country from 
their aggression. His voluminous correspondence both with native 
and foreign powers proves that his purpose was to liberate the country 
from foreign domination. He opposed the English, not because 
they were an obstacle in the way of his expansion but because they 
desired to conquer the Indian Empire, But he would not be able to 
accomplish his purpose single handed. Hence he desired to conclude 
alliances with native and foreign powers. He always retained a French 
corps in his army, never broke his connection with them and sent 
frequent embassies to France to seek French aid. The purpose of 
such embassies was aln'ays to conclude a hostile alliance against the 
English, which he explicitly mentioned both in his instructions to the 
ambassadors and in his letters to the French authorities. The only 
motive of retaining their friendship even after their deceitful conduct 
repeatedly was his hope of securing their co-operation. For the same 
reason, he concluded his war with the Marathas, conceding liberal 
terms to them despite his superiority in the campaigns. His frequent 
negotiations with the Courts of Poona and Hyderabad were for the 
purpose of forming an Indian Confederacy against the English. His 
instructions to the envoys who were sent to Constantinople clearly 
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show his object. Even with the prince of Iran who visited his capital, 
he explored the possibility of co-operation between Iran, Afghanistan 
and Mysore. His agents at the court of Shah Alam were constantly 
inducing the Emperor to influence the Nizam not to join the English. 
His direct negotiations with the Nizam aiid through ShamsulUmrah, 
Imtiaz ud Daulah, Amjad ud Daulah, Roy Royan and others were 
directed to win over the Nizam, against the English. He had actively 
engaged himself in stirring up the country’s powers, in communicating 
with Zaman Shah, in deputing embassies to France and in preparing 
himself for war, even at a time when a pacific and non-interfering 
Governor-General like Sir John Shore was in power. He pursued 
a clear and consistent policy of opposing the English by mustering 
together all his resources and by enlisting foreign support. 

It is sometimes argued that he had undertaken- an impossible task. 
His policy is criticised as negative and destructive. He sprang more 
surprises, it is charged, than he accomplished anything positive. He 
is accused of rashness. Knowing well that his power was incompa- 
tible with that of the British, he is said to have opposed them. Being 
conscious of the fact that the French were faithless, he is accused of 
having trusted them again and again. A wise statesman would 
have perceived that, in her disturbed and revolutionary condition, 
France could not have come to his rescue. A weak and degenerate 
Turkey could not help him to deprive the English of their Indian 
Empire. A capricious ruler like Zaman Shah could not be expected 
to help in a serious project. So also, the disturbed affairs of both Poona 
and Hyderabad would, he should have foreseen, compel those powers 
to consolidate their power first before they could think of participating 
with him in an offensive alliance against the English. His policy is 
thus criticised as defective because he could not accomplish his object 
without causing injury to his own interests. His excessive zeal for 
his country, unfortunately, made him suffer in all his wars. In spite of 
his best efforts, he could neither win the Marathas nor the Nizam to his 
side nor secure the foreign help of France or Turkey. His foreign 
policy turned out to be no more than a dazzling ambition, which 
was not at all effective. It was rash and imprudent of him to have 
opposed the English who were Tar superior to him in economic 
resources, military strength, including naval might, technical know- 
ledge and diplomacy. 

These are the unjust criticisms against him. The designs he con- 
ceived were not impossible designs. For Haidar had defeated the 
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{•Jittlish sinflcliatulcd in I76R and had imposed a humiliating treaty 
on them. He had organized a triple alliance in 1780 consisting of 
Mysore, Maharashtra and Hyderabad which had brought the English 
ter their knees. And Tipu was not in any way inferior in courage and 
energy to Haidar, He too had defeated them in the Second Mysore 
War. His crushinr attacks on Bailley and Braillnvaitc had filled them 
witlt fear. He had then concluded a successful treaty with the English 
at Mangatorc, whicit was so humiliating to them that they wished for 
its revision at the earliest opportunity. He compelled such a con- 
summate Getieral as ('ornwallis to struggle for three years, despite 
liis fine army, to make any headway. And Cornwallis had finally to 
surprise him in a night attack in order to defeat him. The discipline 
o! Tipu's army, the cflicicncy of his administration and his own indo- 
mitable energy diil not. therefore, preclude the possibility of ousting 
the English, if other circumstances had favoured him. The political 
conditions of [li.ii period were very uncertain and fluid. It was a 
time when neither the English nor the Marathas nor Tipu could claim 
absolute superiority. The balance hung delicately, when the co- 
operation of any two (T them could have defeated the third. Tipu 
was conscious of the value of alliances with the other native powers 
and tried his best to secure their .support. They too sometimes res- 
ponded favourably. After the Mysorc-Maratha war, Tipu had a 
fair cliancc of concluding a political and matrimonial alliance with 
l))c Nizant, and after the capture of Guntur by the English, the Nizam 
himself sent envoys to Tipu and initiated talks on an alliance. After 
1795, liicre was every probability of Mysore-Maratha co-operation. 
Sindhia actually suggested an alliance in 1798, which Tipu approved. 
But, not being sure of Indian support, the sough foreign aid. He 
knew well the French hostility towards the English and their active 
interest in Indian politics. He thought that they would be useful 
to him just as they had been to Haidar and other native powers. Their 
power, though decaying, was yet not to be despised. The events of 
the Revolution did not altogether rule out the possibility of their 
aid. The coming of Napoleon to Egypt, the French anxiety to spread 
the revolutionary ideas and their daring exploits in other countries 
of Europe, for from discouraging Tipu, raised his hopes. The des- 
patch of an embassy to them was not for gratifying his vanity by pur- 
suing a dazzling policy. Haidar Ali had twice sent missions to Persia 
and once actually obtained one thousand troops from Shiraz in Persia.^' 
And many a time the French too had co-operated with him. There- 
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fore, Tipu’s expectations of foreign aid would have been realized, if 
other factors had favoured him. Moreover, he did not seek military 
aid from all the countries. He wanted the moral support of the 
Turkish Sultan. His contacts with Afghanistan were only to divert 
the English attention towards the north by inducing Zaman Shah to 
invade the Company’s territories. The Shah’s actual invasion of and 
his coming as far as Lahore in 1798 shows the wisdom of Tipu’s policy. 
With Iran he merely wanted to have commercial relations. For all 
these reasons Tipu had not embarked upon a mad venture. 

In spite of his best efforts his policy failed, firstly because of external 
circumstances and secondly because of his personal defects. The 
Company’s position had enormously changed since Haidar’s days. 
After 1784 it had considerably consolidated its power. The Pitt’s 
India Act had reorganized its Government giving supreme authority 
to the Governor-General and liberating him from interference by his 
Council. He was entrusted with both military and civil authority, 
which eliminated the conflicts that existed previously with the other 
Presidencies. Both Cornwallis and Wellesley could concentrate 
their attention on Tipu to a far greater extent than any other previous 
Governor-General who had to counter the conflicting decisions of 
the Madras Presidency. The Parliamentary Act of 1784 gave greater 
control to the Home Government with the result that the Company 
benefited both by its wise counsels and by its vast resources. While 
Haidar had to fight only against the Company, Tipu had to struggle 
against the combined resources of both the Company and the English 
Government, 

On the other hand, the Marathas and the Nizam never co-operated 
with him. Instead, they joined the English against him. He had 
thus to confront three formidable powers. He would not have lost 
the Third Mysore War but for thejr co-operation against him. Even 
neutrality bn the part of the Marathas and the Nizam, if not their 
active support to him, would have been enough to embarrass the 
English. But the Marathas pursued a wrong policy. When in the 
Third Mysore War, Tipu needed their neutrality most, they joined 
the English. When, in the Fourth Mysore War he stood in urgent 
necessity of their active support, they declared their neutrality. In 
both ways they actively promoted the British cause and hindered 
his. The result was that Tipu’s power was so much crippled in 1792 
that Wellesley’s task of finally destroying him was facilitated. Though 
the Nizam’s participation was not very harmful to him in the military 
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sense, politically it dealt a severe blow to him. His neutrality, if not his 
alliance with Tipu, would have acted as a balancing factor and deterred 
both Cornwallis and Wellesley. His entry in the Fourth Mysore War 
was the deciding factor, as Wellesley could not have precipitated 
a war without the alliance of at least one native power. And the 
French were as usual disappointing. They only aroused false hopes 
in him without ever fulfilling any. Moreover, they wei'e caught in 
the grip of revolutionary events at a time w'hich coincided with Tipii’s 
crisis. While they had supported Haidar, their present extraordinary 
situation prevented them from assisting Tipu. In spite of their cordial 
reception to Tipu’s embassy and their anxiety to revive their power 
in India, they felt helpless. Finally, the excitement of Shia-Sunni diffe- 
rences on the borders of Afghanistan by Wellesley’s despatch of Mehdi 
Ali Khan to Iran and Malcolm’s intrigues in the Persian Court, com- 
pelled Zaman Shah to retreat from Lahore. These rvere the circum- 
stances over which Tipu had no control. 

But Tipu suffered from certain personal defects wluch were also 
equally responsible for his failure. He lacked Haidar’s sober, resource- 
ful and consummate ability and Nana’s skilful and cunning diplomacy. 
Though he copied western diplomacy, he lacked their tact and shrew'd- 
ness, with the result that his policy appeared brilliant, without being 
effective. Though his policy was dynamic and vigorous, it w'as not 
w'ell planned and carefully executed. He exhibited great energy and 
courage, but lacked the necessary skill to implement his bold designs. 
He would sometimes not compromise on small issues, as for instance, 
on the occasion W'hen his insistence to have his owm w^ay in Nargund 
precipitated a w’ar with the Marathas. He w'as sometimes rash and 
irritating. When the Maratlias demanded the tribute w'hich Haidar 
once paid to them for the Krishna districts, he replied that he knew 
no such customary tribute but he knew that his father had left a fine 
disciplined army. The result w'as his w'ar with them in wiiich, though 
he overpow’ered them, he had yet to concede their demands for tribute 
and forts. He w'as intensely emotional, lacking in prudence and the 
patience to make a correct appraisal of a situation. The slightest 
injury to his rights w'ould provoke him to take dangerous decisions. 
For example, on the Travancore question, knowing full w-ell the English 
attitude, he attacked the Raja. Being conscious of the definite hos- 
tility of the English and the doubtful attitude of the other Indian 
pow’ers he should have been more tactful. At times small sacrifices 
w’ould have appeased the jealousies of the other Indian pow'ers and 
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would have relieved him of their pressure and enabled him to devote 
his entire energy against the English. Tipu always had border dis- 
, putes with his neighbours, which strained his relations with them. 
His too rigid assertion of his own indisputable rights gave them the 
impression that his purpose was self-aggrandisement. Tipu was, 
sometimes, hasty in decision, as in the case of his readily believing 
Ripaud’s report of French forces in Mauritius. At other times he 
indulged in undue procrastination, as in his first evasive reply refusing 
reception to Major Doveton, which he later revised. His aim was 
good but was badly executed. On account of these various weak- 
nesses, his policy failed in its main purpose. 

His failure, however, does not lessen the importance of his policy. 
He was zealous and devoted to his cause. He was not motivated by 
self-aggrandisement. He ..never broke any treaty engagements and 
never failed to fulfil his promises. He never indulged in the pursuit 
of those selfish and narrow policies which his neighbours adopted. 
He never conspired with any foreign power to subvert their power. 
On the other hand he struggled hard to rally them on his side for the 
liberation of the country. He gave proof of his willingness to make 
sacrifices, as for instance, in his liberal treaty of Gajendragarh and 
his offer to cede to the Nizam his ancient dominions in lieu of his 
co-operation. He might have committed mistakes, but who is free 
from them? His mistakes, which proved injurious to his own interests, 
were not of such a nature as to bring on him the stigma of being un- 
patriotic. 

Tipu’s policy towards the other Indian powers was essentially 
peaceful. He sincerely tried his best to avoid wars with them. Ele 
consistently tried to conclude alliances with them. It was his earnest 
desire to revive the coalitions of his father’s days. But they did not 
co-operate with him. The Marathas never forgot the los's of their 
Krishna districts. Soon after the Treaty of Salbai, they conceived a 
plan of joining the English to wrest back these provinces. When the 
Nargund incident precipitated a war with Tipu, they eagerly solicited 
the English aid. The purpose of the war was not so much the 
protection of the Nargund chief, as the recovery of their territories in 
the north of Mysore. That was why they turned down all proposals 
for peaceful accommodation. When the war did not go in their 
favour, even a liberal treaty could not appease them. Tipu had won 
the war, but in the expectation of securing their alliance for his project 

22 
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npninst the English, he paid them an indemnity and surrendered to 
them a feu- forts. But, as these gains were much less than their ex- 
pectations. they were still not reconciled to Tipu. When Cornwallis 
proposed a conditional alliance against Tipu by which the English 
were not obliged to support the Marathas if Tipu attacked thsin un- 
aided by the Frcncii. Nana rejected the proposal only because it was 
conditional. He only insisted on another treaty which removed 
this conditional clause. This was at a time when Tipu had gone out 
of his way to please Nana in the Treaty of Gajendragarh. " Tipu's 
constant contact with the Poona court, his assurances to Poona of 
his peaceful disposition, and his earnest persuasions seeking co- 
operation against the English had no effect whatsoever. Nana could 
not be convinced that the real enemy of the Marathas was not Tipu, 
but the English. He realiaed this too late, when Tipu was dead. 
“Tipu is finished”, obscr\-ed Nana, “the British power has increased, 
the whole of cast India is theirs; Poona will now be the ne.xt Mctiin. 
Evil days seem to be ahead. There seems to be no escape from destiny.”® 
These words proved prophetic, but Nana himself was responsible 
for the sequel. Despite the earnest appeals of Tipu, he had joined 
the Triple .Alliance in 1790. Tipu had done his best to dissuade him, 
sent his vakils, offered a large sum of money and promised to pay 
much more in future. He had not asked for the favour of active 
support but only for Maratha neutrality. But Nana was tempted 
fay the prospects of territorial acquisitions. The English exploited 
the opportunity and further c.xcited his ambition by promising to cede 
not only his ancient possessions but also one-third share in the other 
conquests. But when the war was over, Nana got not a single district 
more than what others got. Again, the war definitely proved that 
the hfarathas were playing only the secondary' role as mere au.xih'aries 
to the English. . The British ascendency was complete both in the 
militan,' and in the diplomatic fields. The Marathas neither effected 
a decisive blow on Tipu on the field nor influenced the decision of 
Cornwallis in their favour in the peace negotiations. When both 
Nana and Haripant were keen on granting an interview to Appaji 
Ram for initiating peace proposals, Cornwallis ruled out their decision. 
When Haripant wanted to include a few minor proposals, only of 
religious importance, in the Treaty of Srirangapatna, Kirkpatrick 
flatly refused to incorporate them. The English took all the strategic 
forts, ports and passes and the Marathas gained rugged and moun- 
tainous tracts. 
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Even after the peace of 1792, Tipu was reconciled to his lot so far 
as the Marathas and the Nizam were concerned. He never tried to 
dislodge them from their new acquisitions. He again commenced 
sending deputations to their courts for an alliance against the English. 
The Marathas responded favourably but the disturbed conditions 
of their state after 1795 and the intrigues in Poona did not permit 
Tipu to trust any particular party. Nana had lost his influence and 
politics had shifted into the unworthy hands ofBaji Rao, Sindhia and 
Sharza Rao. It was very difficult in that period of confusion to con- 
tact the Poona court for any serious purpose. Even then Tipu ex- 
plored the possibility of joining the party which would be really helpful 
to him. When the Fourth Mysore War was impending, he success- 
fully influenced Baji Rao to remain neutral. 

Tipu’s relations with the Nizam, who fought against him in all 
the three wars, were less happy. But Tipu’s approach was quite 
friendly. The bond of religion and the earlier precedents of Haidar- 
Nizam alliances prompted him to try hard for mutual co-operation. 
But the Nizam’s attitude was quite different. He was not reconciled 
to the existence of Mysore as an independent kingdom. He resented 
the acquisition of Cuddapah and Kurnool by Haidar and aimed at 
the recovery of these places. He considered himself the overlord 
of the Deccan and claimed Mysore as his tributary. Tipu was not 
willing to concede this demand which forced the Nizam to join the 
Marathas in a war against him. After the war Tipii adopted concilia- 
tory measures and deputed envoys to the Nizam’s court. The rela- 
tions improved greatly during the period 1787-89, when proposals 
of even matrimonial connections were discussed. Hafiz Fariduddeen 
and Bahadur Khan came to Srirangapatna to conclude a secret treaty. 
Tipu responded favourably and even desired to have a personal con- 
ference with the Nizam. He even voluntarily offered to surrender 
certain districts once belonging to the Nizam and ordered a statement 
of such territories to be drawn up. But the Nizam was not willing 
and the negotiations broke down. When the English confiscated the 
Guntur Circar, he revived the negotiations again by sending Hafiz 
Farid and Ramachandra. The Nizam was keen on an alliance, in- 
voked the religious sympathy of Tipu, sent a copy of the Quran and 
asked for his co-operation against the English. Tipu was again favo- 
urable. He suggested an offensive and defensive treaty and matri- 
monial connections between the two families which would end the old 
feuds. He sent his vaJdls Qutubuddeen Khan and Ali Reza, But 
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all these efforts failed. The Nizam did not desire an alliance with 
Tipu. It was to excite the English jealousy and secure their support 
against the Marathas that he negotiated with Tipu. It was not, as 
had been suggested, on the sentimental ground that a marriage in an 
upstart’s family would be derogatory to the Nizam’s rank that broke 
the negotiations but political considerations. His alliance with Tipu 
would have compelled the English to join the Marathas against him. 
Even Tipu’s supporters in the Hyderabad court could not induce 
him to join Tipu. Moreover, the English not only assured him pro- 
tection against external danger but also lured him by the prospects 
of conquests. The superior diplomacy of Cornwallis and his assuran- 
ces in his letter of July 7, 1789 made the Nizam finally join the 
English. Even after the break out of the war, Tipu tried his best to 
disengage him from the Confederacy. But the presence of Kirkpat- 
rick in Hyderabad and the unsympathetic attitude of Azimul Umra 
towards Tipu frustrated his aims. Even after the Peaee of 1792, the 
Nizam was not well disposed towards Tipu. His reluctance to inter- 
cede for the release of the hostages and his anxiety to seeure Kurnool 
estranged his relations with Tipu. Even Sir John Shore advised him 
not to alienate Tipu at a time when the Marathas were threatening 
his country. But the hostile policy was not modified, with the result 
the Nizam suffered disastrously at Kardla. The faithless conduct 
of the English and the harsh demands of the Marathas made the 
Nizam realize that neither the Marathas nor the English were his true 
friends. Tipu, whom the Nizam had thus opposed all his life, did 
not exploit this opportunity to recover his losses. The war improved 
the Nizam’s relations with Tipu and once again envoys were exchanged 
and proposals of an alliance were discussed. The Nizam wanted 
Tipu’s help to relieve him from the commitments of the Kardla treaty. 
Tipu responded favourably and wrote directly to the Nizam. But 
owing to the rebellion of Alijah, the negotiations could not make 
progress. The English frustrated Tipu’s efforts by impressing on 
the Nizam that Tipu was only planning to recover his losses. But 
Tipu persisted in his efforts and sent two more envoys to negotiate 
a permanent treaty of Indian powers against the English. The Nizam 
did not encourage these proposals as Azimul Umrah had returned 
from Poona, the Maratha menace had subsided, Alijah’s rebellion 
had been . suppressed, Shamsul Umrah (Tipu’s partisan) was dead 
and the dismissed British contingent had been called back.^ Tipu s 
last hopes were centred on Reymond’s corps but Reymond’s death 
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on March 25, 1798 and the disbandment of the French forces in 
October by Wellesley shattered all his hopes of co-operation with the 
Nizam. 

The main difference between Tipu’s policy and that of his neigh- 
bours was this. While Tipu adopted a forceful, nationalistic and 
enlightened policy, they lacked boldness and foresight and pursued 
narrow and selfish policies. The advent of Europeans had introduced 
Western diplomacy into Indian politics which aimed at the steady and 
imperceptible expansion of their power. The Indian powers failed 
to understand its true implication but Tipu discerned their real aim. 
His neighbours were deceived by the frequent professions of pacific 
disposition by the English and believed in the sincerity of such Acts 
as Pitt’s India Act of 1784 and the Charter Act of 1793 which were 
supposed to restrain the Company from committing aggression on 
Indian powers. Both Cornwallis and Wellesley violated these Acts 
by fighting against Tipu who was conscious of their intentions. 

The greatness of Tipu’s policy rests on his firm devotion to his 
cause. He tried his utmost to accomplish his object by mustering up 
all his resources, by negotiating alliances with his neighbours and by 
seeking help from far-off countries. Finally he laid down his life 
itself for his cause. His independent spirit would never submit to 
a foreign power. He would rather die than lead a dependent life in 
the list of the pensioned Nawabs and Rajas, It was his maxim that a 
tiger’s life for a day was far better than that of a jackal’s for a hundred 
years. He passionately loved liberty. His courage, energy and 
ability never knew compromise on fundamental issues. He regarded 
the English both as his personal and his country’s enemies. In one 
of his letters to the Nizam, he observed, “If they (English) persist in 
their evil intent they will be slaughtered like sheep on the occasion 
Of Id Uzzaha and the vessel of their expectations will be drowned- in 
the ocean of annihilation. They are contemplating the destruction 
of the Hydari state by force of arms ; they themselves will be completely 
wiped out from the face of the earth.”'* At a time when the Marathas 
and the Nizam failed to realize the effects of their policies, he struggled 
single-handed to stem the tide of British power. His policy was 
nationalistic as it aimed at liberating his country from the foreigners. 
It was enlightened as it desired to develop cordial relations with his 
neighbours. He tried to obtain foreign artisans for promoting the 
trade and industry of his state. His embassies were invariably 
instructed not only to give publicity to Mysore commodities but also 
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to bring technicians from abroad. He was a great patriot who, despite 
his insurmountable difficulties, struggled hard to pursue his objects. 
Defeats, misfortunes and humiliations further excited him to greater 
energy. The result of his policy was that, so long as he lived, English 
aggression was restrained. Within three years after his death, the 
independence of the two other major powers of the Deccan had been 
lost. That was why the English, at the moment of his fall, cried 
“India is ours.” They had never been confronted with a more 
formidable enemy who preferred death to dishonour. 

“No! Thou hast to thy warrior bed 
Sunk like that burning sun. 

Whose brightest, fiercest rays arc shed 
When his race is nearest done. 

Where death-fires Hashed and sabres rang. 

And quickest sped the parting breath. 

Thou, from a life of empire sprang 
To meet a soldier's death. 

Chorus 

Allah! ’tis better thus to die 

With war clouds hanging redly over us 

Than to live a life of infamy 

With years of grief and shame before us."-' 
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5. N.A. 9372; Correspondance de Bussy (1781-1785) 

6. N.A. 9422; Escadre de I'lnde, D’Orves ct Suffren, 1780-1784 

7. N.A. 9432; Campaign dc SufTren dans I’lnde; Rapports, Journaux de Board, 
lettres reclts de Combats 

(b) Archives Nationalcs 

1. Correspondance^ Generale: Vols. Cj-98-101; 135-152; 155-163; 166-90; 208-40 

2. Memoires Generaux: Vols. C,-252-4; 256; 265-6; 291-9 

3. Copies des Lettres an Ministre: Vols. C;-257-60; 263-4; 267-8 

4. Archives da Ministre de la Marine: Series B^-196, Extrait du Journal de M. d’ 
Ordres, 1780-1781. Series B^-197, Journal du Heros, Lettres Anglaises surl a 
Campaigne de Suffren, Journaux de Board, Correspondance, Memoires et 
Ordres Avril, 1781 


(c) Ministere de la Guerre 

1. 3629; Journal des Operations Militaires des hide 

2. 3738; Relations des Combats entre les Francaise et les Anglais aiix Indes, 
, 1778-83 


(d) Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres 

■ Memoires et Documents, Fond Divers, Asie, Vols. 4, 7 and 16 


(e) National Archives, New Delhi 

1. Foreign Department; Political Proceedings, 1790-99 

2. — Secret Branch, Secret Proceedings, 1780-90 

3. — , Letters to Court, 1780-1800 

4. — Secret General Letters to Court, 1778-88. 

5. — , Secret General Letters to Court, 1794-96 

6. — , Secret General Letters to Court, 1797-1800 

7. — , Secret and Separate Political Proceedings, 1787 

8. Military Despatches to England, 1780-1800 

9. Military Despatches from England, 1780-1800 

10. Public Department Records, 20 Vols. Volumes 10, 11, 12, 13, 16 
useful. 
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(j) Marathi Records 

In the Land Alienation Otlicc, Pooini. there are a number of Maratlii records 
wliich arc useful on the subject. Resides, the foliowinp puhlishcti records arc 
important: 

1. Kharc, Aitilinsik l.cklui Stii>t:tiiluu Vols. VIl, V|H, IX and Xt 

2. Parasnis, Itikasa S(ini:nifitK Vols. 1, 111 and \'l 

3. Rajwadc, V. K., Itiluisa Sttn(;rtiha. Vols. XIX and XX 

4. liihasa Satlliamt. Vol. Vll 

(k) Kannada Records 

1. The Recorils of the Srhitten' Mutt: The records of this Mutt throw lipht on the 
administration of both Haider and Tipti. TItcy icveal that 'I'ipu was tolerant 
towards the Hindus and respected the feelinp.s of his 1 lindu subjects. He granted 
them inam lands, villages and ot;rahiii(t\. He helped the heails of the minis to 
pursue their old traditional modes of religion and forms of worship. There 
arc twenty-nine .such records in the miilt which range from 1791 to 179k. He 
supplied adequate provisions to feed one thousand Brahmans a day. He sent 
two palanquins, one for the Goddess and the other for the Swami. 

2. Hauler h’oma: This was composed by Nallappa. Tliis is preserved in the Mysore 
Palace Library. It is a contemporary work and gives a dispassionate picture of 
the events of Haidar and Tipu's reign (Extracts in M.A.R., 1932). 

3. Hauler All by Appana Sotiy: This is a work written in 1897. 

4. The Vanislia Raimikara, 1SS7 

5. The Vaimhavali of Mysore Kiitys, 1922 

(l) Dutch Records 

There arc certain Dutch records in the Madras Records OHicc of which 
numbers I to V arc important for the history of Mysore, particularly for the allairs 
of Cranganur and Ayicottah. 

(m) Portuguese Records 

Pissurlcncar P.S. Antigualhas: Estiuhrs'C-lJocumciUes pohre a Historia dos 
Portuguese in India, Vol. I 

(n) Turkish Records 

Mysor Sullani-Tipu lie Osmanali Padishah Larindan / Abdul Hamid VR ///, 
Selim Arabiedaki Mekluplasma, Ankara, 1848: This is a Turkish translation of 
Tipu’s correspondence with the Ottoman Sultans. Seven photograi^hic copies of 
the original Persian letters are also given. 

(o) Persian Records 

There arc three types of Persian Records: (i) unpublished contemporary 
works; (n) unpublished papers and correspondence; and (liii published works. 
Most of the contemporary-histories give no adequate irJnrrrai'om no Tipu’s 
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dipIon)acy nnci foreign policy. They arc useful only in determining his general 
policy and they lack the details on numerous delicate negotiations he carried on 
with different powers. The authors had no access to them as the nature of the 
transaction demanded secrecy. 

1 . Torikh-i-Khucla-ciadi (I .O.Ms. Ethe 2990) : This book is quite brief (45 foJl)and 
ends with Februari' 1787. It abruptly begins with the siege of Bednur (1783) and 
ends with the Treaty of Gajendragarh (1787). It deals mostly with Tipu’s wars and 
campaigns with the English and the Marathas. It is not reliable as it fails to 
mention even important incidents like Tipu’s attack on Nargund and Kittur. Its 
author is not known, but Kirkpatrick thinks it to be the autobiography of Tipu 
himself. Prof. M. H. Khan thinks that this is improbable in view of its serious 
defects and gross distortions of even well-known facts. Tipu is represented in it as ' 
an intolerant bigot, which disproves his authorship, as he would not have condem- 
ned himself. 

2. Stiltaihtit-Tamiriklt (Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras 
Mss. 288): Pages indistinguishable, appearance old, not dated and the scribe not 
mentioned. This is an account of the campaigns and expeditions of Tipu Sultan. 

It is just a duplicate of Tarikh-i-Khuda-dadi, with this difference that the latter is 
written in first person and the former covers a longer period from 1782 to 1789. 
Its author is also not known. Kirkpatrick thinks that Zainul-Abiddin Shustri, 
brother of Mir Alam, wrote it. It is not very useful with regard to the foreign 
policy of Tipu as it is merely a descriptive catalogue of the various events of his 
campaigns. 

3. Tarikli-i-Tipu Sultan (Mackenzie Collection, Madras). The author of this 
also is unknown. It is the history of Mysore from 1713 to 1799. It is defective in its 
dates and cursory in its treatment. It thanks the English for their generous treatment 
of Tipu’s sons after his fall. 

4. Tarikh-i'Harnid Khani by Munshi Hamid Khan (Collection of Mahmood 
Khan, Bangalore); This is prejudiced against Tipu, as the author was the Mir 
Munshi of Mr. Cherry', Private Secretary of Lord Cornwallis. Thougli if covers the 
period 1782-1792, it is mostly the history of the campaigns of the Third Mysore 
War, with which it deals fairly accurately and elaborately. The author was present 
in the campaigns. But the earlier events described are very brief and sometimes 
incorrect. 

5. Tarikh-i-Coorg {RASB Mss., No. 201): This is a translation from Kannada 
history by Husain Khan Lohari, a munshi of the Raja of Coorg, Vira Rajendra 
Wodeyar. It deals with the affairs of Coorg from 1637 to 1807. It is not of much 
use except for the fact that it describes the pressure brought on Com\yallis by 
Abercromby to demand the surrender of Coorg from Tipu in the Peace Treaty 
of 1792. 

6. Hukwn Namahs of Tipu Sultan (I.O. Mss., Ethe 526, 6 foils., BASE Mss., 
1677): There are a number of Hukum Namahs both in the India Office Library and 
in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Collections. They are very useful as they 
contain the detailed instructions of Tipu Sultan to ambassadors deputed to 
tantinople and other places. The object r)f the mission deputed in the year 178 
to the Ottoman Court under the leadership of Ghulam Ali Khan (as appears Rom 
these instructions) was to engage France to renew hostilities in concert with Tipu 
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against Great Britain. The embassy to England seems to have been designed only 
to conceal the operations at the Court of France. Certain other documents refer 
to the mission sent in 1788 of Muhammad Usman and others to the Court of France. 
This embassy was different from the one that was previously sent by the route of 
Constantinople. Its instructions and its objects were essentially the same as those 
of the mission which preceded it, with this difference only that it was not charged 
with any presents or messages to the Court of London. 

7. Waqai-Manzil-i Rum by Abdul Qadir (RASB Mss. No.- 1678); This is the 
diary of Tipu’s ambassador to Constantinople and other places written by his 
secretary Abdul Qadir. It is a useful record which describes the various places the 
envoys visited. But the diary does not cover the entire journey, and ends while the 
envoy and his team were still at Basra on their way to the Turkish capital. Their 
impression of the city and their activities in the capital are not recorded. 

8. Tarikh-i-Rahat Afza (Asifiya Library, Hyderabad, Mss. No. 1001); The 
author is Muhammad Ali bin Muhammad Sadiq-ul-Hussaini. Though it is a general 
history of India, it deals more elaborately with the affairs of the Deccan. It is useful 
for Tipu’s relations with the Nizam. 

9. Tarikh-i-Mcihanamah by Ghulam Hussain Khan Jauhar Mansabdar (Asifiya 
Library, Hyderabad, Mss. 410). 

10. Ma’asir-i-Nizami by Mansa Ram (Asifiya Library, Hyderabad, Mss. No. 
1749). 

11. Basat-ul-Ghanayam by Laxmi Narayan Shafeeq (Asifiya Library, Hydera- 
bad, Mss. No. 282); This deals with the relations of the Nizam and the Marathas 
with Tipu Sultan. 

12. Tuhfat-ul-Alam by Abdul Lateef bin Abi-Tahib (Asifiya Library, Hydera- 
bad, Mss. No. 637). 

13. Unpublished Persian Records Preserved in the National Archives of India, 
New Delhi: These are by far the most important documents for a study of the 
foreign policy of Tipu Sultan. There are hundreds of them. They consist of 
the correspondence of Tipu with the English and other powers. They throw light 
on the important negotiations Tipu carried on with Hyderabad Court. For example, 
they consist of the correspondence of Mehdi AH Khan during his embassy to the 
Court of Hyderabad, the instructions to Ali Reza sent to Hyderabad in the year 
1798. and 1799, the correspondence between Tipu Sultan . and the various chiefs of 
the Nizam’s army during the First Campaign of Lord Cornwallis, Tipu’s correspon- 
dence with Khader Hussain Khan and Syed Madina Saheb who were sent to 
Hyderabad in 1796-7 and the instructions to Syed Ghaffar who was sent with a 
large force towards Kurnool in 1796 for collecting the arrears of tribute from Alif 
Khan. The object of Ali Reza’s mission to Hyderabad was to form a hostile alliance 
against the British. The letters of Asad Ali Khan and other sdrdars of the Niram 
to the Sultan, written while the allied forces were in the vicinity of Srirangapatna in 
1791, illustrate the activity of Tipu to break the confederacy. Moreover, the letters of 
Walajah Muhammad Ali, the Peshwa, the Nizam, Tipu and other powers to the 
Company and their replies form a useful source of information for the foreign policy 
of Tipu Sultan. 
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II. PUBLISHED SOURCES 

(a) Fersian 

1. Hussain Mi Kiimani. Bombay 1??0: This is translated 
into English b’-' Col- \V. Miles in two volumes. The hrst deals with Haidar Ali and 
the second with Tipu Sultan. Dte week is valuable, having been written byacon- 
tempenarv. covering the entire period in detail. But it is nor without defects, as it 
was written a.Tcr the fall of Tipu and mndcr the English patronage. It dcscrihes 
Tipu as a religious bigot and is not useful for the diplomatic history of the period. 

2. Fiilii'iil-Afufa/u'din. Z3inul-Abiddm Shustri. (Ed. Dr. Mahmud Hussain 
K-han, Karachi. 1952): TIte autlicr was the brother of Mir Alam and the work 
deals with the military rules and reg-alaticns ofTipu's reign. It is of priceless value 
forTipu’sadministrab'onandhis military erganization, but cf little importance for 
his foreign policy. 
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(A) Parliamentary Papers 

(c) EflRlfsIl 

1772-73: State of the East India Company; Reports of the Committee of 
Secrecy appointed by the House of Commons— 

1. First Report with an Appendix — Appointment of Commissioners for 
Superintending Affairs at Presidencies 

2. Eighth Report— Appendix, Bourchicr’s Negotiations with Haidar Ali 

3. Ninth Report— Settlement with the Nawab regarding Debts 

1781 “Dundas Committee”, Causes of the War in the Carnatic and the Present 
Conditions of the British Possessions in these Parts — 

1. First Report— Irruption of Haidar Aii into the Carnatic 

2. Second Report— Conduct of Sir Thomas Rumbold and John Whitehill 

3. Third Report — Being a Supplement to the First and Second 

4. Fifth Report-First Maratha War, Proceedings against Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold and Peter Perring 

(B) Other Published Sources 

1. Ailchison, C.U. A Collection of Treaties, BigageinciUs and Sounds, Vols. VI-IX 
Calcutta, 1909-29 

2. Annual Register, London, 1781 

3. Asiatic Annual Register, Calcutta, 1800 

4. Darnmaho! Records, Vol. I, IV, XV, XVIII, XXII, Madras 

5. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vols. 1-8, Calcutta, 1911-53 

6. Copy of Correspondence in India between the Country Powers and the East India 
Company’s Scr^'nnls, 6 Vols., London, 1787 

7. Cobbett, W., Parliamentary History of England, Vol. XXVIII, London, 1816 

8. Davies, C.C. (cd.) The Private Correspondence of Lord Macartney (1781-85), 
London, 1950. 

9. Dodwell, H. (cd.). The Private Diary of Ananda Rnngo Pilloi.Voh. 4-12, Madras, 
1904-28 

10. Forrest, G.W. (ed.), Selection from the State Papers, Maratha Series, Vol. I, 
Bombay Secretariat, Bombay, 1885 

11. — (ed.). Selections from the State Papers, Bombay Secretariat, Home Series), 
Vol. II, Bombay 1887 

1 2. — -(ed.). Selections from the State Papers,Tors\g,a Department (Hastings’ Papers), 
(1772-85), 3 Vols., Calcutta 1890 

1 3. — (ed.), Selections from the State Papers, Foreign Department of theGovernment 
of India (Cornwallis Period), 2 Vols., London, 1926 

14. Furber, H. The Private Record of an Indian Governor-Generalship: The Cor- 
respondence of Sir John Shore with Henry Dundas, Han'ard University Press, 

1933 . ^ . 

15..Gaudart, E. (ed.), Catalogue des Manuscripts des Anciennes Archives d Intie 

Francaise. 8 Vols., Pondicherry, 1935 

16. Glieg G.R., The Life of Sir Thomas Munro, Vols. I and II, London; 1830 
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17. The Geninuc Minutes of the Select Committee appointed to Inquire into East 
India Affairs, London, 1772 

18. Journal of the House of Commons, Vol. 38, London 

19. Kirkpatrick, W., Select Letters ofTipii Sultan, London, 1811 

20. Law, L. Etat Politique d' hide cn 1777. Pondicherry, 1913 

21. London and Calcutta Official Gazettes 

22. Love, H.D. (ed.). Report on the Palk Manuscripts (Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts), London, 1922 

23. Madras Country Correspondence, 6 Vols., Madras, 191 1-15 

24. Madras Military and Secret Proceedings, 5 Vols. (Diary and Consultation 
Books), Madras, 1910-13 

25. Malabar Secret Commission Diaries (Political, Public and Correspondence) 

26. Memoirs of Sira 

27. Memoires Sur Pondicherry, 3 Vols., Paris 

28. Minutes of Evidence on the Bor of House of Commons in the Case of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, London, 1783 

29. Martineau, A. (ed.), Journal de Bussy, 3 Vols., Paris 

30. Martin, R.M., Despatches, Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, 5 Vols., London, 1836-37 

31. Mysore State Papers, Mysore, 1922 

32. Owen, S.J.A., Selection from the Despatches Relating to India of the Duke of 
Wellington, Oxford, 1880 

33. Owen, A Selection from the Despatches of the Marquis Wellesley, Oxford 1877 

34. Public Department Records, Vol. X-XVII, Calcutta 1924 

35. Poona Residency Correspondence, Vols. II, VI and VIII, Bombay, 1936-43 

36. Pearce, R.R. Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Wellesley, 3 Vols., 1846 

37. Ray, H.C. Some India Office Letters of the Reign of Tipu Sultan, Calcutta, 1941 

38. Report on the State of the East India Company, London, 1773 

39. Report of a Joint Commission from Bengal and Bombay appointed to inspect into 
the Conditions of Malabar in 1792 and 1793. Madras 1862 

40. Rose, C. Correspondence of Cornwallis, 3 Vols., London, 1859 

41 . Rumbold, J. An Answer to the charges exhibited against Sir Thomas Rumbold 
London, 1783 

42. Selections from the Records of the Madras Government: Dutch Records, No. 5> 
Historical Account of Nawah Hyder AH Khan from the year 1763 (copied by the 
Rev. P. Groot). Madras, 1908. Do-No. 2, Memoirs written in 1781 by Moens, A. 

43. Stewart, Charles, Tipu’s Oriental Library and Memoirs of Hyder Ali and Tipu 
Sultan, London. 1809 

44. Taiyore; Letters of the Nawab of Arcotto the Court of Directors (with an Appendix 
of Original Papers) 4 Vols., London, 1777 

45. TanjOre; The Restoration of the King considered, and the arrest of Lord George 
Pigot, Mil 

46. Wilks, M., Report on the Interior Administration, Resources and Expenditure 
of the Government , Calcutta, 1805 

47. —, Report on the Interior Administration of Mysore, Bangalore, 1864 

. 48. The Wellesley Papers, 2 Vols., 1914 
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CO?'rrE?>IFOItASy issssss asses 

1. Ptibllc Ad\-/ 2 r:i::cr, IT'j?, Landcn 

2. Hidr/’;: Baikal Cczattiz, I7rifi-32. Gifcitta 

j. Tim Cazatit; and dtr.v Daily Advezrizer, 1751. Lcnccn 

■i. India Cazzrra, or Calcutui Puhlic Advnrdzcr, I750-55,. Cilcatta 

5. Caiaitra Gazzr:a, 175'^, Calcutta 


vr, TEACTS 


i. 


Ahztrzr.: of the i rial of Gearje Stratton far depodng- LordPi^at-, Ismdcn. 175II 
Inquiry into the P aiicj cfflakinq Gmrcntettzfar the hfahametanz hr India, Lcndan- 
1777 


3. Lcttcrt to a Lard on India ASttira, 175C, Lcndcn. 1771 
‘i. Xarrarive of the DLzenzinnz at the Przridency of h ladraz, Lcndcrr, ISIQ 

5. Xeirrztive Sketchet of the Ganqticzt afllyzarz, Lcndcn.. IJfiO 
f.. Grfqinci Lettert from T'ar-on Haztinqz to Sir TTwmaz Rttmbold, Lcndcn. £757 
7. Retrospective Vitr.v and Conrideralian of India A fadra particularly af tlxz Mcdia- 
ratta P'ar. Lcndcn, 1733 

3. RumfccitL T. Letter to the Proprietors af the East htdia Erode, LcndbiLlTSI 
5. SuIIi’.'an. J. Traas Upon India, writroi in 1779 


T. ENGLISH CONTD'I?OEAS.Y PUEIlGillONS 

1. Allan, CaCTain. Viet.vs in the hCysore Country, Lcndcn. 1794 
A — , .4ccmmt of the Gampaipnz in ifysare, Caientta, 1795 

3. Eeatrcn. A'ctanden Piexv of the {Par with Tipu Eultinr, Lcndcn. 13(10 

4. CamcccI], Sir .Azchihnld. Letters fi-am Sir .Ardiibald Campbell ta die Safa af 
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